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THe author of *‘ Sartor Resartus,’” in a petition to the 
House of Commons, on the copyright question, signs him- 
self ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle, a Maker of Books.’”? This phrase, 
which applies to re Teufelsdrockh only in a quaint sense, 
is applicable to Mr. G. P. R. James in its literal meaning. 
He is, indeed, no ‘‘ maker” in the old significance of that 
term, for he creates nothing ; but he is emphatically a lit- 
erary mechanic. ‘The organs ‘of his brain are the tools of 
his trade. He manufactures novels, as other people manu- 
facture shoes, shirts, and sheetings. He continually works 
up the same raw material into very nearly the same shapes. 
The success he has met with in his literary speculations should 
be chronicled in the Merchants’ or Mechanics’ Magazine. 
He is a most scientific expositor of the fact, that a man ma 
be a maker of books without being a maker of thoughts ; that 
he may be the reputed author of a hundred volumes, and 
flood the market with his literary wares, and yet have very 
few ideas and principles for his stock in trade. For the last 
ten years, he has been repeating his own repetitions, and 
echoing his own echoes. His first novel was a shot that 
went through the target, and he has ever since been assid- 
uously firing through the hole. To protect his person from 
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critical assault, he might pile up a bulwark of books many 
volumes thick and many feet high. Yet the essence of 
all that he has written, if subjected to a refining process, 
might be compressed into a small space, and even then would 
hardly bear the test of time, and journey safely down to 
posterity. When we reflect upon the character and con- 
struction of his works, and apply to them certain searching 
tests, they dwindle quickly into very moderate dimensions. 
We find, that the enormous helmet encloses only a small nut, 
that the nut is an amplified exponent of the kernel, and that 
the kernel itself is neither very rich nor very rare. ‘As space 
has no limits, and as large portions of it are still unoccupied 
by tangible bodies, it seems not very philosophical to quarrel 
with any person who endeavours to fill up its wide chasms ; 
yet, in the case of Mr. James, we grudge the portion of in- 
finite space which his writings occupy. We dispute his right 
to pile up matter, which is the type or symbol of so small an 
amount of spirit. We sigh for the old vacuum, and think, 
that, though nature may have abhorred it in the days of Aris- 
totle, her feelings must have changed since modern mediocrity 
has filled it with such weak apologies for substance and form. 

Piron, standing before the hundred volumes of Voltaire, 
remarked, ‘‘ This luggage is too heavy to go down to pos- 
terity.”” What would he have said, if he could have seen 
the hundred volumes published by Mr. James? We think 
of the ** Vicar of Wakefield,”? which one can carry in his 
pocket ; of Charles Lamb’s delightful ‘* Essays ”’ ; of the 
tragedy of ‘* Ion’? ; and of many other small and precious 
gems, which time cannot dim ; and when we contrast these 
with Mr. James’s voluminous mediocrity and diffusive com- 
monplace, we obtain a new and vivid idea of the difference 
between quantity and quality. 

When a man has little or nothing to say, he should say it 
in the smallest space. He should 1 not, at any rate, take up 
more room than suffices for a creative mind. He should 
not provoke hostility and petulance, by the effrontery of his 
demands upon time and patience. He should let us off 
with a few volumes, and gain our gratitude for his benev- 
olence, if not our praise for his talents. But when we find 
him ‘* multiplying himself among mankind,”’ and looking out 
upon us from such a vast variety r of points, — demanding our 
assent to the common notion that he isa great producer of 
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thought and sentiment, — we are provoked into a desire to 
sift his pretensions to the bottom. 

We would not be so unjust to the numerous readers of 
Mr. James, even to that unfortunate portion of them who 
consider him the legitimate successor of Scott, as to assert 
their ignorance of his faculty of reproduction. A dim rem- 
iniscence, similar to that on which Plato founds his doctrine 
of the soul’s preéxistence, they must have had occasionally, 
while re-perusing an old novel in a new dress. A dull 
country gentleman was once seduced into an.attempt to read 
the ‘** Vicar of Wakefield.”? He journeyed through that 
exquisite book, seemingly at the rate of ten pages an even- 
ing ; but when he laid it down for the night, and carefully 
marked the place where he stopped, some impudent niece 
or nephew put the mark about eight pages back in the vol- 
ume. Of course, many months elapsed before he arrived 
at the end. He was then asked how he was pleased with 
t; ‘*Oh! he liked it very W ell, but he thought there was a 
little repetition in it!”? An objection somewhat similar to 
this, we have heard made against Mr. James, and with 
about as clear an insight into the real secret of the matter. 

To write a good novel, or a series of good novels, is not 
generally considered, even by those whose whole reading 
is confined to romance, to require any great effort of talent 
or genius. A man who repeats some axioms in physics, or 
wraps up a plain fact in a metaphysical shroud, is more 
likely to be considered as a great personage, than a writer 
of creative mind, who thrills the heart, or warms the imagi- 
nation, with a prose epic. ‘The products of the inventive 
powers rarely obtain so much of the popular reverence, as 
the deductions of the understanding. Works which have 
caused their authors vast labor and patient meditation ; 
which have stimulated every faculty of their nature to the ut- 
most ; which may have required not only the highest imagi- 
nation, but the deepest and most comprehensive thought ; and 
which are pervaded, it may be, by the results of a whole 
life of feeling, action, observation, and reflection ; are still 
generally classed as ‘‘ light reading.”’ It may be light read- 
ing, but nothing is more certain than that it is not commonly 
light writing. ‘The novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” may be placed 
by some in the department of light literature. But if those 
who coolly classify in this manner would but reflect upon 
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the vast and minute knowledge of English history it displays, 
the power of intellect evinced in the conduct of the story, 
and the greater power of imagination exercised in making 
the dead past a living present, —and, especially, if they 
would bring to mind the author, as he appeared while the 
scene between Rebecca and the Knight ‘Templar was cir- 
cling through his heart and fancy, as he strode hurriedly up 
and down his study, with his face agitated by high passion, 
and his lips quivering with the intensity of his feelings, — 
they might perhaps think, that the matter was not so ‘light ”’ 
after all, and that any word suggestive of indolence was the 
most inapplicable that could be used. 

In reading novels, but little regard is paid to the high 
genius which they sometimes manifest. The interest of the 
story is the test which is usually applied by the general read- 
er. A young lady reads with great delight ‘‘ ‘The Scottish 
Chiefs,”’ ‘‘ The Children of the Abbey,” or ‘‘ Santo Se- 
bastiano.”? ‘The sentiments are refined, the incidents please, 
and the whole work is ‘‘ so interesting!’? She takes up 
the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” a tragedy which Sophocles 
might have written, had he lived in this age, and acknowl- 
edges that, though it is interesting, it is an unpleasant book, 
for it ends badly. And thus she judges. To her, Miss 
Porter, Mrs. Roche, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Edgeworth, 
Scott, Bulwer, James, and Dickens are all delightful novel- 
ists, all interesting, and therefore, all equally good, except 
that Scott and Dickens are sometimes inclined to low hu- 
mor, and are not always so refined as the others. At the 
same time, she acknowledges that reading their books is a 
frivolous occupation, and is likely to unfit the mind for prac- 
tical duties ; and she throws out dubious hints of the histo- 
ries and philosophies which form the staple of her reading, 
and of the scientific lectures which she honors with her 
attendance. 

The absence in most minds of any clear principles of 
criticism, and the many bad and feeble novels which are 
mixed up confusedly with those which are excellent, are the 
probable causes of this hallucination. We are often struck 
with the lack of discrimination, even of sensible people, on 
this subject. Smollet and Fielding are placed in the same 
category with Ainsworth and Lever, and all are often con- 
founded with Dickens. ‘The peculiar taste and idiosyncrasy 
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of each writer, the diversity both in the subject and the 
manner of its treatment, the different faculties exercised by 
each, and the wide difference in the moral character uncon- 
sciously impressed on their works, —all these points are 
repeatedly overlooked. All these works please, and help 
to wile away an hour of ennui or leisure, and they all are 
classed under one undistinguishing name. Few think, that 
the mere fact of writing a good work of fiction entitles an 
author to a high rank, even among those who are called im- 
aginative writers. Pope, they think, will outlive the whole 
tribe. 

Novel-writing, then, is generally deemed to be as ‘‘ easy 
as lying.”? ‘The facility with which things called novels are 
written seems to favor the dogma. Still, we humbly con- 
ceive it to be an error. Many persons have attained a 
marvellous proficiency in falsehood, and tell lies as assidu- 
ously as a friar does his beads ; but the number of great 
novelists is small. Lying, therefore, is no key to the mys- 
tery of romance. Let us seek the solution in a rarer quality 
—truth. ‘I can write prose as well as Mr. Pope,”’ said 
the sagacious Edmund Curll, the bookseller ; ‘‘ but he has a 
knack of rhyming which I do not possess.”? Now the dif- 
ference between Mr. Curll and. Mr. Pope is no greater 
than that which exists between good and bad novelists. 
The former have a certain ‘‘ knack”? which the latter can- 
not obtain ; — and this is the knack of seeing and telling the 
truth. Here is an important distinction. The power of 
faithfully delineating life, character, society, and manners, 
is one of the rarest gifts of genius. In its greatest mani- 
festations, it is felt to be the noblest exercise of a creative 
mind. 

Now Mr. James, in some of the most important qualifi- 
cations of a novelist, is remarkably deficient. He has little 
objectivity. He is chained to his own consciousness. His 
insight into character and life is feeble. He cannot go out 
of his own little world of thought and emotion, and sympa- 
thize with other grades and modes of being. Every thing 
he writes is ‘‘ sicklied o’er”’ with his own feelings. There 
Is nO spontaneous exercise of his faculties, —none of that 
yielding of the will and reason to the impulses of imagina- 
tion and passion, —none of that running over of the heart in 
the worship of the mind’s creations, — none of that forgetful- 
35* 
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ness of self in sympathy with other beings, — which we 
observe in the masters of his art. His plots, his characters, 
his emotions, his outbreaks of feeling, are all deliberated 
and forced. He places a moral reflection, or a feeble spec- 
ulation, at due pauses in the march of his story, with a sort 
of mathematical precision. The reader who desires not to 
have his principles corrupted by unconscious sympathy with 
any act or utterances of the characters in the novel, which 
may not square with the moral code, is soon relieved from 
any apprehension of the kind, by noticing that Mr. James 
follows the progress of the plot, catechism in hand, and 
reads a homily from it whenever the necessities of moralit 
require. If he had written the tragedy of ‘‘ Othello,’ and 
had put into [ago’s mouth the words which Shakspeare uses, 
he would have filled half of the page with notes, stating 
his reasons for such an outrage upon morality, carefully dis- 
tinguishing between his own opinions and those of the char- 
acter, and adding copious truisms on the wickedness of 
malice and revenge. Mothers, therefore, think they can 
trust their children to the care of Mr. James, and are willing 
that they should journey through the land of romance under 
his guidance. As soon as one of his novels is issued, the 
newspapers devote a column to his ‘‘ beautiful ”? moral reflec- 
tions and rose-colored sentiments. Readers who have a right 
to demand, that the journal should be filled with news and 
advertisements, find themselves cheated and bored, by being 
compelled to admire the old speculations of Mr. James on 
destiny, fatalism, the affections, the will, and such other 
topics as form the staple of his colloquies with the reader. 
Now this is ‘‘ from the purpose ”’ of novel-writing. ‘T'o 
a person accustomed to the manner of greater and more ar- 
tistical novelists, it is an unendurable infliction. If the 
thoughts were valuable in themselves, bore any marks of 
originality and freshness, seemed to be called forth naturally 
by the incidents related, or were woven with any skill into 
the texture of the narrative, they might be pleasing ; but 
the understanding of Mr. James never succeeds in the at- 
tempt to clutch an original idea, or to speculate on any 
subject which requires dialectical power ; and, consequent- 
ly, he doses the reader with truisms, or perplexes him with 
reveries. He gives dim hints of his opinions on any ques- 
tion of metaphysics which crosses the path of his narrative, 
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but he does not grasp and attempt to answer it. The most 
striking instances of ‘catching at ideas by the tail,” of 
which we have any knowledge, are seen in his reveries 
on destiny, which re-appear in each successive work that 
comes from his fertile pen and unfruitful intellect. It seems 
astonishing, that a man could have this subject so often in 
his mind, for a period of twenty years, and not blunder upon 
some opinion about it, correct or erroneous. He does not 
appear to know, that his unformed notions on this point, so 
far as they can be reduced to formulas, lead directly to fa- 
talism. 

But the great defect of Mr. James as a novelist is his 
lack of skill in the creation or accurate delineation of indi- 
vidual character. If the novel be intended as a mirror of 
actual life, either past or present, it should contain not onl 
events, but men and women. Character should be exhib- 
ited, not didactically, but dramatically. We demand hu- 
man beings, — not embodied antitheses, or personified quali- 
ties, thoughts, or passions. ‘The author has no right to 
project himself into his characters, and give different prop- 
er names to one personality. We want a forcible concep- 
tion and consistent development of individual minds, with 
traits and peculiarities which constitute their distinction from 
other minds. ‘They should be drawn with sufficient distinct- 
ness to enable the reader to give them a place in his memory, 
and to detect all departures, either in language or action, from 
the original types. We desire beings, not ideas; some- 
thing concrete, not abstract. 

To fulfil this condition seems easy ; but the scarcity of 
men and women in current romances and plays proves at 
once, that it is difficult and indispensable. A wide range of 
what is sometimes called ‘‘ characterization” is very rarely 
found, even in the works of men of genius, or rather men 
with genius. Byron’s power in this respect only extended 
to one character, and that was his own, placed in different 
circumstances and modified by varying impulses. When 
he aimed at a larger range, and attempted to give freshness 
and life to individual creations, the result was feebleness and 
failure, which the energy and splendor of his diction could 
not wholly conceal. Manfred, Childe Harold, and Don 
Juan are the different names of one mind. Shakspeare’s 
Timon comprehends them all, and is also more naturally 
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drawn. Innumerable instances might be given, of stren- 
uous attempts made in this difficult department, which 
have ended in ignominious failure. Dr. Young’s Zanga 
and Shiel’s Pescara are ideas and passions embodied. Iago 
is a man, possessing ideas and passions. 

In truth, to be successful in the exact delineation of char- 
acter requires a rare combination of powers, —a large heart 
and acomprehensive mind. It is the attribute of univer- 
sality, not of versatility, or subtilty. It can be obtained 
only by outward, as well as inward, observation. That 
habit of intense brooding over individual consciousness, of 
making the individual mind the centre and circumference of 
everything, which is common to many eminent poets of the 
present age, has turned most of them into egotists, and lim- 
ited the reach of their minds. ‘They are great in a nar- 
row sphere. ‘They have little of that clear catholicism of 
spirit, which is even ‘‘ tolerant to opposite bigotries ”’ ; which 
seeks to display men as they are, not as they may be, or 
ought to be ; which is not fanatical for one idea, and seeks 
not to be considered as the one inhabitant of the whole 
earth. Most of our great poets of the present century have 
taken the world into their hands, and made it over again, 
agreeably to a type of excellence in their own imaginations. 
The current subjective metaphysics of the day pursues the 
same method. Egotism in poetry and in philosophy meets 
us everywhere. ‘The splendid mental qualities often exer- 
cised in both redeem them from the censure we apply to 
megner and smaller attempts in the same one-sided, sub- 

jective method. 
/~ Not in this manner did Shakspeare work. It was not 
from a lack of imagination, that he did not turn every 
thing he touched into ‘‘ something rich and strange.”? His 
excursions into the land of dream and fancy throw all others 
into the shade. But he knew when and where outward 
men and events should modify inward aspirations and feel- 
ings. He would not do injustice even to crime or folly, 
but represented both as they are. In what may be called 
the creation of character, in distinction from its delineation, 
as in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear, his excellence is unap- 
proachable. In no other department in which the human 
intellect can be exercised, does it so nearly approach the 
divine, as in this. It is creation in the highest human sense 
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of the term. It takes the elements of humanity, and com- 
bines them in such a manner as to produce a new individu- 
al, essentially different from other beings, yet containing 
nothing which clashes with the principles of human nature. 
Who believes, that a character exactly like Macbeth or 
Miranda ever existed; yet who ever thought they were 
unnatural? In fact, these ideal beings are as true exist- 
ences to the soul, as any friends or enemies whom we see 
bodily. ‘They are more real than most of the names of 
persons which we read in history. We quote their say- 
ings, and refer to their actions, as if they were living be- 
ings. They are objects to us of love or hate. We take 
sides for or against them, in all their principles and ac- 
tions. We forget the author in his creations. 

The delineation of character, in which observation, re- 
flection, and imagination are variously exercised, is also a 
high merit in a poet or novelist. [English literature con- 
tains many authors who have evinced great skill in the 
use of this power, and it is indispensable to the novelist 
of real life. The Vicar of Wakefield, Parson Adams, 
Squire Western, Rob Roy, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and Tony 
Weller are names taken at random, but they are all living 
beings. ‘They are our friends from the moment we make 
their acquaintance. Has Mr. James added one to this 
company ? Has he delineated a single character which is 
wedded to our memories? Yet few authors have written 
more novels ; and his volumes are filled with more names 
of persons than would suffice for a chronological table .to a 
universal history. 

He has certain types of character, which he generally 
reproduces in each successive novel. And here we would 
do Mr. James complete justice. He has an exact sense 
of moral distinctions, and his personages, though not strict- 
ly individuals, are walking essays on character, replete with 
instruction, and displaying some analytical skill. His hero 
is generally brave, loving, noble in mind and heart, combin- 
ing reflection with action, and is a fit model for imitation, if 
we except the number of men he slays in the course of the 
story. As he does this, however, in a perfectly chivalrous 
way, and is justified in it by the usages of the times in 
which the person is supposed to live, we hardly think that 
even the peace societies would take much exception to the 
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practice. The moral tone of thought and action is gener- 
ally high and true. ‘The heroine is always idealized into 
something which is neither spirit, nor flesh and blood. We 
perceive that the author has an exalted feeling of the beau- 
ty of woman’s character, and has a desire to represent it in 
concrete, so that it will strike forcibly upon the heart, and 
be garnered in the memory ; but he fails in his purpose. 
His women, like his men, are ideas and feelings embodied. 
They are constructed, not created, or painted ; built, not 
drawn. They do not stand boldly from the canvass. ‘T hey 
are, to our minds, reflections on female character, like those 
we read in the ‘*‘ Rambler.”? We are told by the author, 
that they act, suffer, love, and hate ; but we do not find it out 
for ourselves. His heroine is so beatified with description, 
that she loses all hold upon sympathy. Die Vernon and 
Jeanie Deans whisper in our hearts, that she does not 
strictly belong to the sex. She is a beautiful icicle, flushed 
with the sun’s tints, and having the appearance, but not the 
reality, of warmth. She is a frail, delicate, lovely, unreal 
creature, whom we praise and admire, as we do all that is 
good and beautiful. We hope that she will get safely 
through all her troubles —that her health will not be injured 
by mental distress or outward accident — and that she will 
in the end be happily married. She is ‘‘ A Young Lady’s 
Guide,” walking ‘‘ from the covers.” 

Now all this, we repeat, is ‘‘ from the purpose” of novel- 
writing. If we compare one of Mr. James’s heroines ei- 
ther with a fine creation, like Desdemona, or a_ natural 
delineation, like Sophia Western, or a purely ideal por- 
trait, like Shelley’s Cythna, we perceive, that he fails in 
each and every department of the creation and portraiture 
of character. She is neither the reality, nor the possibility, 
of woman. 

Connected with these names of good persons, there is 
generally a scoundrel. ‘The mechanical nature of Mr. 
James’s mind is shown more in the construction of his 
wicked personages, than in anything else. His rascal is 
an unmitigated rascal. He takes the idea of a man with 
a sharp intellect and great capacity, whose whole nature is 
under the dominion of selfish passion, —— gives the idea a 
name, and intermingles it with the machinery of his plot. 
This criminal appears regularly in every novel, and labors 
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assiduously to overthrow the hero and heroine. He is 
something like Gammon, in ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year.”’ 
He has the advantage over goodness, until nearly the end of 
the volume, and is then dismissed to proper punishment. 
This type of character is the most forcible of the author’s 
attempts ; but Rashleigh Osbaldistone, or Varney, throws it 
into the shade. Whenever Mr. James aims‘ to draw hu- 
morous persons, to fill in the spaces of his narrative, he 
never succeeds, not even in making them say witty or hu- 
morous things. 

We might extend these remarks to other personages in 
our author’s novels ; but it is needless. If we are correct in 
the view we have taken, it is proved, that Mr. James, in 
several high qualities of romance, is deficient. Yet he is 
compared, by many of his admirers, with Scott. ‘Their 
re soning to support so singular a conjunction must be 
drawn from the stores of honest Fluellen. Mr. James 
chooses historical events as the basis or auxiliary of his 
plot, and pours forth novels as other men do essays; Sir 
Walter Scott did the same ; therefore, they bear a surpris- 
ing resemblance to each other as novelists. ‘This is the old 
argument ; ‘‘ ‘here is a mountain in Wales, and there is a 
mountain in Macedon.”’ In truth, no two writers have less 
in common, in the essentials of their art, than Scott and 
James. Scott’s marvellous range of character, the fertility 
with which he created or painted individual beings, his ge- 
nial sympathy with his race, his remarkable objectivity of 
mind, his open sense to all outward objects, would alone 
constitute a great gulf between him and James. He did 
not repeat himself in his novels. He wrote fast, because 
his mind produced quickly. In the poorest of his novels, 
he always gives us some characters whom we ever remem- 
ber with pleasure. Mr. James’s knowledge of history, 
great as it is, and much as he draws upon it, is used with- 
out any of the peculiar power of imagination with which 
Scott gave life and hue to what were before mere names, 
and made his readers contemporaries with the past. A 
king, a man-at-arms, or a tournament, delineated by the 
author of ‘* Waverley,”’ is presented to our minds as vividly 
as real personages or events, which have passed before our 
own eyes. ‘To this pictorial imagination Mr. James has 
little claim. He gives to his scenes the vividness of histo- 
ry, not that of reality, or romance. 
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A writer who chooses great subjects and personages for 
his themes often obtains that rank in general estimation, 
which should be held only by those who treat them with 
eminent ability. Mr. James is considered by many to be a 
greater man than Mr. Dickens, because he delineates kings 
and nobles ; describes battles ; shows a minute acquaintance 
with history ; makes all his characters mathematically moral 
or immoral ; strains ever to obtain a certain stilted eleva- 
tion of thought and sentiment ; is careful never to wound the 
most fastidious delicacy with any words which may convey 
or suggest unpleasant and vulgar images ; and speculates dubi- 
ously on government, nature, the arts, religion, and destiny. 
We are quite sick of hearing him praised for his attempts, 
instead of being judged by his execution. One of Mr. 
Dickens’s coachmen is more worthy of admiration than one 
of Mr. James’s kings. A cardinal, or a pope, may be a 
loftier personage than a poor parish priest ; to delineate the 
former, ‘‘ from the heart outwards, and not from the flesh 
inwards,’’ may be a greater triumph of art than to succeed 
in portraying the latter ; but still Parson Adams ‘‘ bears the 
gree’? from all the clerical dignitaries of romance. ‘The-na- 
ture of the man should not be confounded with his name or 
his garb. ‘To call a personage a bishop, and to represent 
him in the dress of his order, is not to delineate a bishop. 
Beneath all externals, there are a human heart and brain, and 
an individuality distinguishing him from every other bishop. 
To exhibit him dramatically, either in play or novel, it is 
indispensable that these characteristics should be preserved. 

It may be asked, why it is, if Mr. James is thus deficient 
in the higher qualities of the novelist, that his works are 
so popular. Are they not read and admired by thou- 
sands? They are read, admired, and forgotten. ‘They 
are not read a second time. By the time one has passed 
from the memory, another flows into it, which, in its turn, 
gives place toa third. No characters or incidents adhere 
to the mind, and become to it a possession for ever. Af- 
ter we have studied them all, we find that they have only 
given us general ideas, or furnished us with historical knowl- 
edge. We love and remember none of his personages for 
themselves alone. ‘They are all insensibly resolved into 
their original abstractions. We recollect one of his few 
types of character, as we remember a proposition in Combe’s 
‘¢ Constitution of Man.”’ 
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But it may still be asked, Whence comes it, that his 
novels are read at all? We might here avail ourselves 
of .a New England privilege, and answer this question with 
another equally pertinent. Why are the productions of fa- 
naticism, quackery, bad taste, and sentimentality read ? Wh 
do melodramas draw larger audiences than ‘* Macbeth’? . 
But we have no wish to evade difficulties, by insisting strong- 
ly on the rights derived from our local position. We an- 
swer, therefore, by acknowledging, that, though the test of 
merit is not success, yet there must be some reason in the 
construction of a popular book, to account for its populari- 
ty; and in Mr. James’s case, this public favor is owing to 
the intricacy and interest of his plots. 

The incidents in his novels are brought together with much 
cunning and skill. Every person who begins one of his 
books desires to get through it as quickly as possible. To 
many this may appear the highest praise, and to settle the ques- 
tion at once. ‘To us, it does not so appear. Although the 
power of creating incident, and of skilfully linking one event 
to another, is an important element of a good novel, yet 
it is not the most important, nor is it one in which Mr. 
James enjoys preéminence. When we discover the secret 
of his method of story-building, our admiration decreases 
greatly. We acknowledge, that his novels are interesting, 
that they awaken and fix attention ; but we discriminate be- 
tween the kind of interest they excite, and the interest of 
‘¢’Tom Jones ”’ or *‘ Ivanhoe.”” We perceive that his plots 
are pieces of machinery, constructed according to the laws of 
mathematics. Their intricacy, and not their naturalness, is 
the source of their hold upon our minds. The characters 
seem not to have free play. They are puppets, moved b 
the scheming brain of the author. We know that the hero 
and heroine will enjoy no felicity or peace until the conclu- 
sion of the third volume, and we hasten to the consumma- 
tion as fast as our eyes can carry us. The world to which 
we are introduced is not a free, common world, where there 
are chances in favor both of vice and virtue ; but a fenced 
park, full of man-traps and spring guns. A sort of iron ne- 
cessity conducts every thing. We do not feel ourselves 
safe, until we have come to the conclusion. A sort of fe- 
verish, unhealthy excitement is the feeling we experience as 
we read. ‘There is always some murder, forgery, or other 
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dark crime, in the past or the future, which we have a natural 
desire to expose and punish. . ‘The good characters are en- 
tangled in such a web of evil ; there is such a provoking suc- 
cession of premeditated accidents which seem untoward ; 
they are walking so long on the verge of a deep gulf, into 
which the slightest false step may precipitate them ; that our 
feelings of philanthropy are enlisted in their behalf, and the 
common axioms which forbid cruelty to animals impel us to 
wish them speedy death or happiness. 

Mr. James is also a spendthrift of human life. When he 
has done with a character, or thinks it necessary to enhance 
the interest of his story by something awful, he strikes his 
pen into one of his dramatis persone, without the slightest 
mercy, and literally blots him from existence. He knows 
well, that murder and violence are popular in romance, and 
he is desirous, like a sagacious book merchant, to make the 
supply equal to the demand. Whether he has any com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, after gratifying, in this 
manner, his murderous thoughts, we are unable to determine ; 
but we think the carelessness with which he slays evinces 
the feebleness with which he conceives. If his personages 
were real to his own heart or imagination, if they were any 
thing more than clothed ideas and passions, we doubt if he 
would part with them so easily, or kill them with such non- 
chalance. His hero, of course, is preserved amidst the gen- 
eral slaughter, but not without many wounds both of the 
body and spirit. 

We have heard the style of Mr. James praised, but on 
what principle of taste we could never discover. ‘To us it 
seems but ill adapted to narrative. It has little flow and per- 
spicuity, and no variety. It is usually heavy, lumbering, 
and monotonous. His sentences seem constructed painfully, 
yet doggedly, and not to spring spontaneously from his brain, 
inspired by the thought or feeling they are intended .to con- 
vey. The impression they leave upon the mind is a little 
unpleasant. Half of the words seem in the way of the 
idea, and the latter appears not to have strength enough to 
clear the passage. Occasionally, a short, sharp sentence 
comes, like a flash of lightning, from the cloud of his ver- 
biage, and relieves the twilight of his diction ; but generally, 
the reader must plod laboriously through one of his volumes, 
and, if he can overlook the style in the incidents, it is all the 
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better for his patience. James has none of that wonderful 
power of clear narration, which we observe in Scott ; that 
ductile style, which changes with each change in the story, 
and seems insensibly to mould itself into the shape of the 
thought and emotion which are uppermost at the time. 
Nor has he any of that quiet, demure humor, which Scott 
often infuses into the very heart of his diction, as in the first 
hundred pages of ‘* Redgauntlet.”’ ‘There is a strait-laced 
gravity in Mr. James’s manner, which is often ridiculous, 
because wholly inappropriate. In all those higher qualities of 
style, which do not relate to the mere rhetorical arrangement 
of words and sentences, but spring directly from passion, 
fancy, or imagination, and bear the impress of the writer’s 
nature, he is very deficient. ‘There are but few felicitous 
phrases in his manifold volumes. He has hardly any of 
those happy combinations of words, which stick fast to the 
memory, and do more than pages to express the author’s 
meaning. With all his command of a certain kind of ele- 
gant language, he has little command of expression. His 
imagination, as a shaping power, has either no existence, or 
he writes too rapidly to allow it time to perform its office. 
His imagery is common ; and his manner of arraying a trite 
figure in a rich suit of verbiage only makes its essential 
commonness and poverty more evident. His style is not 
dotted over with any of those shining points, either of im- 
agery or epigram, which illumine works of less popularity 
and pretension. ‘To us his temperament seems sluggish, 
and is only kindled into energy by the most fiery stimulants. 
‘¢ A slow, rolling grandiloquence ”’ seems his rhetorical ideal, 
and he does not always succeed in attaining even that humble 
height of expression. As his object, however, seems to be 
to fill out three volumes with a narration of incidents which 
will please, rather than to cultivate any of those qualitic= of 
condensation and picturesqueness which would compress 
them into one, we may not be justified in interfering between 
him and his bookseller. 

In these remarks, we do not intend to say, that our nov- 
elist has no passages which clash with this opinion of his 
style. It would be a monstrous supposition, that a human 
being could possibly write a hundred volumes, without being 
betrayed at times into eloquence and beauty of expression. 
We refer, in our strictures, to general traits, not to individ- 
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ual exceptions ; to the desert, and not to the oases in it. 
Mr. James evidently possesses talents sufficiently great to 
enable him to write well, if he would only learn to ‘labor 
and to wait”? ; but he is cursed with the mania of book- 
making, and seems to look more to the number of his pages 
than to the quality of his rhetoric. 

In these remarks on Mr. James, as a novelist, we have 
intended to do him no injustice. We are willing to grant 
him the praise of talents and learning, and to do fit honor to 
the moral purpose he seems to have in his writings. But 
we dispute his claim to those qualities which constitute the 
chief excellences of a novelist ; we doubt his possession of 
that fecundity of mind, which can produce a series of nov- 
els, without constant ‘repetition of old types of character 
and old machinery of plot. If the severity of our criticism 
has ever run into fanciful exaggeration, it has been owing to 
the petulant humor engendered by exposing unfounded pre- 
tension. 

Indeed, Mr. James does not appear like a man who could 
be wounded or hurt by severe criticism. ‘The abstract char- 
acter of the personages of his novels affects our own view of 
himself. We oppose him as we would oppose an idea or a 
principle. We do not consider him as an individual. Our 
imagination refuses to shape the idea suggested by his name 
into a palpable person. Whenever an author appears to our 
mind in a concrete form, the quality of mercy we extend to 
his compositions is never ‘‘ strained’’. We feel for his par- 
donable vanity, and we would launch at him no sarcasm cal- 
culated to lacerate his delicate sensibilities. He is a human 
being, a brother, or, at least, a cousin. If he bea dunce, 
we pat him on the shoulder, and tell him to try again. If he 
be a man of talents, with some absurd or pernicious princi- 
ples, we regret that the latter should weaken the respect we 
bear to the former. But not so is it with Mr. James. We 
no more think of hurting his feelings by sharp criticism, than 
of wounding the sensibility of Babbage’s calculating ma- 
chine by detecting it in a mathematical error. ‘To us he is 
a thin essence, impenetrable to the weapons of earthly com- 
bat, and unmoved by any hail-storm of satire which might 
seem to beat on his frame. He is an abstraction, and, 
therefore, the last person to expect, that a reviewer will hide 
the thorns of analysis in the flowers of panegyric. 
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Art. II. — Poems, by James Russert Lowetyi. Cam- 
bridge : Published by John Owen. 1844. 12mo. 
pp- 279. 


Mr. Lowe tt has already taken a high rank among the 
younger poets of America. His former volume, ‘‘ A Year’s 
Life,”’ was noticed at some length in this Journal, immediate- 
ly on its appearance ; and ‘the opinion of its merits and de- 
fects, which we then pronounced, has been sanctioned on the 
whole by the assent of the public. Mr. Lowell has since 
appeared as a contributor to several journals, besides hav- 
ing edited for some time a monthly magazine, ** The Pio- 
neer,”’? with marked ability. In this, he published prose pa- 
pers, which, in our judgment, are among the very best of 
his writings ; we refer particularly to the articles on English 
song-writers. ‘They show a deep appreciation of the poeti- 
cal merits of those authors, and a fineness of critical tact 
quite unusual in the literature of the magazines. 

Mr. Lowell evidently feels the sanctity of the poetical vo- 
cation. He devotes himself to it heart and soul, laboring to 
exercise his mind in careful study of the art, with respect 
both to thought and execution. Since the publication of his 
first volume, he has made great progress. He has acquired 
a more complete command of versification and language. 
He has, to a great extent, freed himself from the affecta- 
tions and puerilities which were disagreeably prominent in 
that work. Affectation is one of the principal dangers that 
seem to beset American literature. In the throng and pres- 
sure of older communities, where the great mass of pres- 
ent literature is produced, oddities and affectations, unless 
they are supported by extraordinary genius, are soon laughed 
out of countenance. Ridicule is the keen weapon under 
which they speedily fall and expire. But in our country, 
intellectual powers are not brought into such perpetual col- 
lision ; and the poet has by no means so fearful an ordeal 
to pass through. If he show tolerable skill in versifying, if 
he marshal sounding sentiments into smoothly flowing lines, 
he is pretty sure to be set down, by one coterie at least, as 
a great poet, if not the very greatest of the country and age. 
We have among us little companies of people, each of which 
‘‘keeps its poet”; and not content with that, proclaims 
36 * 
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from its small corner, with a most conceited air, that its poet 
is the man of the age. ‘Thus, we have a sect of believers 
who think Mr. Bryant the greatest American poet ; another 
of those who declare Mr. Halleck the very man ; others still 
claim this distinguished rank for Percival ; one man thinks 
Cornelius Mathews has written the finest American poetry ; 
and avery respectable party of over-zealous admirers give the 
precedence to Mr. Lowell. We have our own private opin- 
ion on this interesting question, which we shall not at present 
divulge. Now, this tone of talking and writing is essentially 
youthful and silly. It is worse ; it does mischief to the sub- 
jects of such injudicious and measureless applause. It sets 
up false standards, and erects altars to a multiplicity of idols. 

It makes us appear to be a nation of very unwise and inexpe- 
rienced boasters. Our exaggerated claims are necessarily 
laughed at by all whose views extend beyond the lines of 
‘¢ Little Pedlington ” society. We are looked uponas a race 
of bragging boys, or but little better. 

American literature is, in many respects, under very un- 
fortunate influences. Many of our writers are men of im- 
perfect knowledge, — men whose attainments in letters are, 
comparatively speaking, contemptible. ‘Their range of 
thought is narrow, and their thoughts themselves are feeble. 
Their conceptions are indistinct ; their imagery wan and 
faded ; their expressions tame and commonplace, or tawdry 
and affected. ‘The latter is quite as often the case as the 
former. This is the vice which has appeared within the last 
few years under a great variety of forms ; and, of all the vices 
by which American literature has been attacked, it has struck 
the deepest and spread the widest. We all remember when 
Mr. Carlyle’s whimsical peculiarities made their first appear- 
ance, and the effect they had at once upon the servile tribe. 
Mr. Carlyle is a man of genius, learning, and humane ten- 
dencies ; his brilliant thoughts often break through the rag- 
ged clouds of his most absurd phraseology, and make us 
grieve, that an author capable of writing so well should write 
so execrably ; should spoil the effect of his fine powers by 
the paltry folly of imitating so bad a model as Jean Paul Rich- 
ter ; an ‘‘ original” writer who kept a commonplace book of 
odd expressions and far-fetched figures, which he embroidered 
on the ground of his natural style. ‘The study of German be- 
came an epidemic about the time that Carlyle broke out ; 
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the two disorders aggravated each other, and ran through 
all the stages incident to literary affectation, until they as- 
sumed their worst form and common sense breathed its last, as 
the ‘* Orphic Sayings ”? came, — those most unmeaning and 
witless effusions — we cannot say of the brain, for the small- 
est modicum of brains would have rendered their appearance 
an impossibility, — but of mere intellectual inanity. 

Thus Carlyle rejected his own early and manly English 
style, to imitate in English a bad German model. ‘The 
American Carlyle tribe imagined they were doing a wise 
and brilliant thing, by imitating the second-hand absurdities 
of an imitator, mistaking these borrowed follies for great 
originalities, and forgetting that affectation is the deadliest 
poison to the growth of sound literature. Similar affectations 
have made their appearance at other times and in other na- 
tions. ‘The Euphuists were not quite so ridiculous as the 
Transcendentalists ; the metaphysical poets were men of 
learning and genius, highly admired in their day for the very 
vices which have sunk them into complete oblivion now. 
The followers of Gongora and the Culturists, in Spain, so 
exquisitely described in a few pungent sentences in ‘‘ Gil 
Blas,’? — what do they seem but a deplorable set of dunces, 
through whose works the literary historian plods his weary 
way, thanking the gods when he has left them far behind ! 
The Marinisti in Italy played the same fantastic part, and 
have met with the same inevitable destiny. In France, 
the Hotel Rambouillet, in the great age, was the nucleus 
around which gathered a band of beautiful spirits, who were 
annihilated by the Précieuses Ridicules of Moliere, before 
they had reached the measureless inanity in which our fan- 
tastic youth disport themselves. In all these cases, more 
learning and genius were expended — incomparably more — 
than have as yet been embodied in the school of American 
affectations. Yet, among the American Euphuists are sev- 
eral men of really fine genius and respectable acquirements, 
and some very amiable women, who would adorn society, 
if they would consent to be themselves, and to clear their 
heads of cant. But being possessed of the demon of af- 
fectation, they strive to set themselves apart from the com- 
mon herd, imagine that they are inhabitants of a sublimated 
ether, and look down with pitying contempt on all who pro- 
fess an inability to detect a meaning in their vapid and mystical 
jargon. 
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A great deal of our poetry is tainted with the imitation of 
the mannerisms, which have successively prevailed in Eng- 
land during the last quarter of a century. For a time, the 
Byronic tone was taken up and reéchoed, till the patience of 
the public was thoroughly exhausted. Then we had feeble 
and flat imitations of Mrs. Hemans, which have not yet en- 
tirely disappeared ; and now, feebler and flatter imitations of 
Alfred ‘Tennyson wear out the forbearance of a long-suffer- 
ing community. In Mr. Lowell’s first volume, we thought 
we saw a tendency to this second-hand poetizing ; a disposi- 
tion to mimic the jingle of a man, who, with much genius 
and an exquisite ear for musical rhythm, has also a ‘Titanian 
fondness for quaint and dainty expressions, affected turns, and 
mawkishly effeminate sentiment ; and who would be the worst 
model, therefore, not only for a young poet to imitate, but 
even to read ; so contagious are the vices of his manner. 

But the symptoms have, to a great degree, passed off, or 
Mr. Lowell has nearly outgrown the disease with which his 
literary childhood was threatened, if not actually assailed. 
We recognize in his later productions a firmer intellect, a 
wider range of thought, a bolder tone of expression, and a 
versification greatly improved. We feel that he is now be- 
coming master of his fine powers, and an artist in the execu- 
tion of his conceptions. The character of his more elabo- 
rate productions is, in general, noble and elevated, though 
tinged somewhat with the vague speculations which pass cur- 
rent in some circles for philosophy. ‘T’here is a similar 
vagueness in the expression of religious feeling ; positive 
religious views, though not rejected, are kept far in the 
background. Many of the poems are devoted to the ut- 
terance of sentiments of humanity ; and here, though the 
feelings expressed are always amiable and tender, the youth 
and inexperience of the poet are clearly manifested. He is a 
dreamer, apparently, brooding over the wrongs which are en- 
dured in the present state of society, and rashly inferring 
that the existing institutions are bad, and should be over- 
thrown. Such radical opinions are not perhaps directly ut- 
tered, but the general tone tends that way. 

Now, it requires but little observation to see, that the 
present state of the world is produced by the operation 
of natural laws, working slowly and _ surely through the 
ages ; and that the present organization of society can 
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be changed for the better only by the same gradual pro- 
cess. Every expression of lofty feeling, every act of he- 
roism, every discovery of science, every newly found source 
of wealth and physical well being, every poetical creation, are 
incessantly codperating towards this remote result. It does 
no good, however, to say that all is going wrong, as things 
are now constituted ; and to stand apart, and cultivate pecu- 
liarities of opinion and isolation of feeling, while the great 
world is in full activity all around us, is worse than idle. 
It is the part of the manly intellect to take hold of the work, 
whatever it be, that lies before him ; and, cheerfully falling in 
with the modes of action, and the manners of his contempo- 
raries, so far as those modes of action and those manners 
have nothing against which an enlightened conscience revolts, 
to work, in his great taskmaster’s eye, with simplicity, cour- 
age, and truth: ‘The individual mind, once possessed with 
the idea, that it is animated by a spirit which does not 
condescend to enlighten others, that it has loftier views of 
society, or a wider and more comprehensive philanthropy, 
than others, runs the great danger of mistaking the sugges- 
tions of vanity for the dictates of conscience ; of cultivating 
singularity for the sake of making the beholder wonder, and 
of procuring the gratification of self-conceit by being pointed 
out in the streets and public places. The feeling is very apt 
to be the same as that by which persons are almost always 
animated, who adopt a peculiar costume, and cultivate oddi- 
ty of personal appearance. Feeble imitations and affecta- 
tions, of the same general description, though differing in 
species, are to be seen on every side, — outward indications 
of the same vices which have emasculated so much both of 
the prose and poetry of our literature. 

We think a little more reflection will convince Mr. Low- 
ell, that, in the opinions and principles of conduct now pre- 
vailing, in the organization of society and the current manners 
of the world, there is much less to dissent from than he seems 
at present to imagine ; and that a few years more will see him 
wholly emancipated from those peculiarities of thought and 
feeling, whose tendency is towards isolation ; whose result 
is to enfeeble the active powers first, and then to bring down 
the poetical genius from its lofty heights, and bind it to the 
narrow circle of individual views, thoughts, and experiences. 
With his manly reach of mind, it is impossible that he 
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should dwell long among the unsubstantial dreams of radical 
reform. The real interests of men, strong characters unfolded 
under the pressure of actual conflicts with the difficulties of 
life, passions burning in hearts that have borne the brunt of 
sorrow and suffering, — these are the subjects that must expel 
a dreamy philosophy, an unsubstantial religion, and a vague 
and brooding passion for some Utopian state of society, 
which the world can never reach, except by the slow opera- 
tion of general laws, through a long series of centuries, if it 
reach at all. 

Mr. Lowell’s poems want compression. In the words 
of Taylor, the whey needs pressing out. Redundancy, 
both of thought and expression, is the principal fault which 
we think the critical reader will be disposed to find with 
them. ‘The subjects of many of his poems are drawn out 
to a wearisome length, by interweaving, not only the leading 
thoughts which belong to their proper treatment, but all the 
subordinate ideas and common-place moralities, which 
should be taken for granted, as understood of themselves. 
To borrow an expression from the writers on metre, they 
abound in logaedic endings ; —they are poetry terminating 
in prose. Sometimes, at the end of a fine poetical piece, 
a long moral application is appended, like the ‘‘ improve- 
ments ”’ in the old Puritanical sermons. Now, either the 
moral conclusion would naturally be drawn by the attentive 
reader, or else the telling of the story, or the wording of the 
parable, is deficient in point and clearness. But there is no 
such deficiency in any of Mr. Lowell’s poetical effusions of 
this class. ‘lhe ‘* Prometheus ”’ is an instance of injuring 
the effect of an otherwise noble poem by too great prolixity. 
The conception of this piece is not only beautiful, but sub- 
lime ; it is a Christian reproduction of the old myth, and, in 
general, is treated not only with high poetical beauty, but with 
a dignified elevation of moral feeling ; but Prometheus is not 
characteristically represented. His soliloquy runs too far 
into minute details and ornamented expression, as if he were 
a gentleman a great deal more at his ease than he really was 
under the circumstances. ‘The Prometheus of A‘schylus 
utters lofty and audacious thoughts, in language of ‘Titanic 
vastness and energy. Shelley treated a part of the fable 
with great affluence of poetical imagery and a heaven-defy- 
ing boldness of thought. Goethe handled it with admirable 
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force and brevity. Lowell’s ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ is masterly, 
and sustained at a high point of elegance and calm beauty ; 
but it is precisely this elegance and calm beauty which are 
out of keeping with the subject, considered with reference 
to the character and condition of the gigantic sufferer. 

A good instance of the second fault, — that of the un- 
necessary enforcement of a moral application, — is in the de- 
lightfully written poem of ‘‘ Rheecus.”? All after the con- 
clusion of the story, on page 125, were much better omitted ; 
that is, something more than two pages of very well expres- 
sed, but quite uncalled for, moralizing. Striking out all 
that, and some lines at the beginning, the poem is nearly 
faultless, as our readers will have an opportunity, by and by, 
of seeing. 

Of Mr. Lowell’s poetical style in general, the present 
volume has given us a high opinion. Not that it is by any 
means free from defects ; but it has the elements of a clear, 
vigorous, and pure form of expression. It shows the marks 
of a profound study of the English language, in the best au- 
thors ; and though the influence of particular writers is at 
times perceptible, his style is generally formed from the sub- 
stantial materials taken from the heart of the language. For 
the most part, the constructions are clear, and the order of 
the words is free from those inversions which disfigure so 
much of the overstrained poetical composition of this age. 
Sometimes, though rarely, we find a studied quaintness of 
turn, a finical expression, or an extravagant simile or met- 
aphor. Again, we are offended by words absurdly com- 
pounded, or used in a distorted sense. ‘The termination of 
the imperfect tense, or passive participle, in ed is too fre- 
quently made an independent syllable. But all of these 
faults might easily be avoided. ‘T'o justify these remarks, 
we shall copy a few examples. 


** More trembly secret than Aurora’s tear.” 
The meaning of this and of the following forced expres- 
sion is too indistinct : 
‘Tremble from the divine abyss to cheer it. 
So in the following lines, 
‘¢ And what we win of earth’s contentment slips 
From our forlorn embraces not too slowly,” 


the epithet forlorn conveys no very precise idea. 
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The metaphorical language in these lines is incongruous. 


A passing shade of gall would cloud his mien.” 
** Soothing her bitter fetters as she can.” 
To the following we hardly know what epithet to apply. 


‘* Flooded, he seemed, with bright delicious pain, 
Asif astar had burst within his brain.” 


If he had written, as if a bombshell had burst, the ex- 
pression would have been comparatively reasonable. 

Again, what is ‘‘ the starry energy of truth”? ? and what 
are the ‘days unruth”?? ‘* Wherewith it wont to soar ; ”’ 
wont is not now used as an imperfect tense, and to revive 
such an archaism is of questionable taste. ‘‘ The weary 
creep of time’’; as there is no such noun as creep in the 
English language, the expression is of course false. 

Is there not a strange jumble of literal and figurative ex- 
pression in this couplet ? 

‘*‘ Watching and waiting there with lovelorn breast, 
Around her young dream’s rudely scattered nest.” 

The meaning of ‘starlike ”’ in the following connexion 

is not very obvious : 


‘*that mother’s heart whose instinct true, 
Starlike, had battled down the triple gloom 
Of sorrow, love, and death.” 

In the song of ‘* Rosaline,’”? a poem of much beauty, this 
strange couplet occurs : 

‘| waited with a maddened grin 
To hear that voice all icy thin.” 

There is not the least necessity of using such a specimen 
of American manufacture as that which we have marked 
in the following line. 

‘** Through the everydayness of this work-day world.” 


We had marked many other examples of faulty expres- 
sion, but it is unnecessary to copy more. ‘They are all of 
that kind, which, though they mar the effect of the poems 
in which they occur, and should, therefore, be carefully 
avoided, are not inconsistent with the possession of all the 
essential attributes of a good poetical style. Mr. Lowell is 
in the right way to rid himself of them all. 

We are now prepared to present our readers a few ex- 
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tracts from these poems, wherein the genius of Mr. Lowell 
has done itself justice, and which, in our judgment, will give 
him a high rank among the poets of America. 

The first poem, ‘‘ A Legend of Brittany,” is written 
with great beauty and pathos ; but we prefer to leave it to 
be read as a whole. ‘* Prometheus” ought to be short 
enough to quote entire ; but as it is not, we must give the 
conclusion only. 


‘*¢ Thou and all strength shall crumble, except Love, 
By whom, and for whose glory, ye shall cease : 
And, when thou art but a dim moaning heard 
From out the pitiless glooms of Chaos, I 
Shall be a power and a memory, 
A name to fright all tyrants with, a light 
Unsetting as the pole-star, a great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By truth and freedom ever waged with wrong, 
Clear as a silver trumpet, to awake 
Huge echoes that from age to age live on 
In kindred spirits, giving them a sense 
Of boundless power from boundless suffering wrung : 
And many a glazing eye shall smile to see 
The memory of my triumph, (for to meet 
Wrong with endurance, and to overcome 
. The present with a heart that looks beyond, 
Are triumph), like a prophet eagle, perch 
Upon the sacred banner of the Right. 
Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth ; 
But Good, once put in action or in thought, 
Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. Thou, weak god, 
Shalt fade and be forgotten! but this soul, 
Fresh-living still in the serene abyss, 
In every heaving shall partake, that grows 
From heart to heart among the sons of men, — 
As the ominous hum before the earthquake runs 
Far through the ASgean from roused isle to isle, — 
Foreboding wreck to palaces and shrines, 
And mighty rents in many a cavernous error 
That darkens the free light to man: — This heart, 
Unscarred by thy grim vulture, as the truth 
Grows but more lovely ’neath the beaks and claws 
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Of Harpies blind that fain would soil it, shall 
In all the throbbing exultations share 

That wait on freedom’s triumphs, and in all 
The glorious agonies of martyr-spirits, — 
Sharp lightning-throes to split the jagged clouds 
That veil the future, showing them the end, — 
Pain’s thorny crown for constancy and truth, 
Girding the temples like a wreath of stars. 
This is a thought, that, like the fabled laurel, 
Makes my faith thunder-proof ; and thy dread bolts 
Fall on me like the silent flakes of snow 

On the hoar brows of aged Caucasus ; 

But, O thought far more blissful, they can rend 
This cloud of flesh, and make my soul a star! 


‘*¢ Unleash thy crouching thunders now, O Jove ! 
Free this high heart, which, a poor captive long, 
Doth knock to be let forth, this heart which still, 
In its invincible manhood, overtops 
Thy puny godship, as this mountain doth 
The pines that moss its roots. O, even now, 
While from my peak of suffering I look down, 
Beholding with a far-spread gush of hope 
The sunrise of that Beauty, in whose face, 

Shone all around with love, no man shall look 

But straightway like a god he is uplift 

Unto the throne long empty for his sake, 

And clearly oft foreshadowed in wide dreams 

By his free inward nature, which nor thou, 

Nor any anarch after thee, can bind 

From working its great doom, — now, now set free 
This essence, not to die, but to become 

Part of that awful Presence which doth haunt 

The palaces of tyrants, to hunt off, 

With its grim eyes and fearful whisperings 

And hideous sense of utter loneliness, 

All hope of safety, all desire of peace, 

All but the loathed forefeeling of blank death, — 
Part of that spirit which doth ever brood 

In patient calm on the unpilfered nest 

Of man’s deep heart, till mighty thoughts grow fledged 
To sail with darkening shadow o’er the world, 
Filling with dread such souls as dare not trust 
In the unfailing energy of Good, 

Until they swoop, and their pale quarry make 
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Of some o’erbloated wrong, — that spirit which 
Scatters great hopes in the seed field of man, 
Like acorns among grain, to grow and be 

A roof for freedom in all coming time ! 


‘* But no, this cannot be ; for ages yet, 
In solitude unbroken, shall I hear 
The angry Caspian to the Euxine shout, 
And Euxine answer with a muffled roar, 
On either side storming the giant walls 
Of Caucasus with leagues of climbing foam, 
(Less, from my height, than flakes of downy snow,) 
That draw back baffled but to hurl again, 
Snatched up in wrath and horrible turmoil, 
Mountain on mountain, as the Titans erst, 
My brethren, scaling the high seat of Jove, 
Heaved Pelion upon Ossa’s shoulders broad, 
In vain emprise. ‘The moon will come and go 
With her monotonous vicissitude ; 
Once beautiful, when I was free to walk 
Among my fellows, and to interchange 
The influence benign of loving eyes, 
But now by aged use grown wearisome ; — 
False thought! most false! for how could I endure 
These crawling centuries of lonely woe 
Unshamed by weak complaining, but for thee, 
Loneliest, save me, of all created things, 
Mild-eyed Astarte, my best comforter, 
With thy pale smile of sad benignity ? 


‘“‘ Year after year will pass away and seem 
To me, in mine eternal agony, 
But as the shadows of dumb summer-clouds, 
Which I have watched so often darkening o’er 
The vast Sarmatian plain, league-wide at first, 
But, with still swiftness, lessening on and on 
Till cloud and shadow meet and mingle where 
The gray horizon fades into the sky, 
Far, far to northward. Yes, for ages yet 
Must I lie here upon my altar huge, 
A sacrifice for man. Sorrow will be, 
As it hath been, his portion ; endless doom, 
While the immortal with the mortal linked 
Dreams of its wings and pines for what it dreams, 
With upward yearn unceasing. Better so: 
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For wisdom is meek sorrow’s patient child, 

And empire over self, and all the deep 

Strong charities that make men seem like gods ; 
And love, that makes them be gods, from her breasts 
Sucks in the milk that makes mankind one blood. 
Good never comes unmixed, or so it seems, 

Having two faces, as some images 

Are carved, of foolish gods; one face is ill ; 

But one heart lies beneath, and that is good, 

As are all hearts, when we explore their depths. 
Therefore, great heart, bear up! thou art but type 
Of what all lofty spirits endure, that fain 

Would win men back to strength and peace through love : 
Each hath his lonely peak, and on each heart 

Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 

With vulture beak ; yet the high soul is left ; 

And faith, which is but hope grown wise ; and love ; 
And patience, which at last shall overcome.” 





We omit the beginning and the end of ‘** Rhecus,”’ but 
give all that properly belong to the subject. 


** A youth named Rheecus, wandering in the wood, 
Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall, 
And, feeling pity of so fair a tree, 
He propped its gray trunk with admiring care, 
And with a thoughtless footstep loitered on. 
But, as he turned, he heard a voice behind 
That murmured ‘ Rheecus!’ ’T was as if the leaves, 
Stirred by a passing breath, had murmured it, 
And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 
It murmured * Rheecus!’ softer than a breeze. 
He started and beheld with dizzy eyes 
What seemed the substance of a happy dream 
Stand there before him, spreading a warm glow 
Within the green glooms of the shadowy oak. 
It seemed a woman’s shape, yet all too fair 
To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 
For any that were wont to mate with gods. 
All naked like a goddess stood she there, 
And like a goddess all too beautiful 
To feel the guilt-born earthliness of shame. 
‘ Rhecus, I am the Dryad of this tree,’ 
Thus she began, dropping her low-toned words 
Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew, 
‘ And with it I am doomed to live and die; 
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The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 
Nor have I other bliss than simple life ; 

Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give, 
And with a thankful joy it shall be thine.’ 


‘Then Rhecus, with a flutter at the heart, 
Yet, by the prompting of such beauty, bold, 
Answered: ‘ What is there that can satisfy 
The endless craving of the soul but love ? 

Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my spirit’s goal.’ 
After a little pause she said again, 

But with a glimpse of sadness in her tone, 

‘I give it, Rhecus, though a perilous gift ; 

An hour before the sunset meet me here.’ 

And straightway there was nothing he could see 
But the green glooms beneath the shadowy oak, 
And not a sound came to his straining ears 

But the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 

And far away upon an emerald slope 

The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 


‘‘ Now, in those days of simpleness and faith, 
Men did not think that happy things were dreams 
Because they overstepped the narrow bourne 
Of likelihood, but reverently deemed 
Nothing too wondrous or too beautiful 
To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 

So Rheecus made no doubt that he was blest, 

And all along unto the city’s gate 

Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he walked, 
The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its wont, 
And he could scarce believe he had not wings, 
Such sunshine seemed to glitter through his veins 
Instead of blood, so light he felt and strange. 


** Young Rheecus had a faithful heart enough, 
But one that in the present dwelt too much, 
And, taking with blithe welcome whatsoe’er 
Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in that, 
Like the contented peasant of a vale, 

Deemed it the world, and never looked beyond. 
So, haply meeting in the afternoon 

Some comrades who were playing at the dice, 
He joined them and forgot all else beside. 
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‘‘ The dice were rattling at the merriest, 
And Rheecus, who had met but sorry luck, 
Just laughed in triumph at a happy throw, 
When through the room there hummed a yellow bee 
That buzzed about his ear with down-dropped legs 
As if to light. And Rheecus laughed and said, 
Feeling how red and flushed he was with loss, 
‘By Venus! does he take me for a rose ?’ 
And brushed him off with rough, impatient hand. 
But still the bee came back, and thrice again 
Rheecus did beat him off with growing wrath. 
Then through the window flew the wounded bee, 
And Rheecus, tracking him with angry eyes, 
Saw a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 
Against the red disc of the setting sun, — 
And instantly the blood sank from his heart, 
As if its very walls had caved away. 
Without a word he turned, and, rushing forth, 
Ran madly through the city and the gate, 
And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s long shade, 
By the low sun thrown forward broad and dim, 
Darkened wellnigh unto the city’s wall. 


** Quite spent and out of breath he reached the tree, 
And, listening fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur ‘ Rheecus!’ close at hand : 
Whereat he looked around him, but could see 
Nought but the deepening glooms beneath the oak. 
Then sighed the voice, ‘O, Rhaecus! nevermore 
Shalt thou behold me or by day or night, 
Me, who would fain have blest thee with a love 
More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart : 
But thou didst scorn my humble messenger, 
And sent’st him back to me with bruised wings. 
We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 
We ever ask an undivided love, 
And he who scorns the least of Nature’s works 
Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all. 
Farewell! for thou canst never see me more.’ 


‘‘Then Rheecus beat his breast, and groaned aloud, 
And cried, ‘ Be pitiful! forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it more!’ 
‘Alas!’ the voice returned, ‘ ’t is thou art blind, 
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Not I unmerciful ; I can forgive, 
But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes ; 

Only the soul hath power o’er itself.” 

With that again there murmured ‘ Nevermore!’ 
And Rheecus after heard no other sound, 

Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp leaves, 

Like the long surf upon a distant shore, 

Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and down. 

The night had gathered round him: o’er the plain 
The city sparkled with its thousand lights, 

And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 

Harshly and like a curse; above, the sky, 

With all its bright sublimity of stars, 

Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze : 
Beauty was all around him and delight, 

But from that eve he was alone on earth.” 


‘¢ A Glance behind the Curtain ” is excellent in parts, but 
is a terribly protracted glance. 

The ‘‘ Chippewa Legend ”’ is very good, except the im- 
provement, which has no other fault but that of being unneces- 
sary. One cant expression in the poem should be blotted out 
in the next edition ; ‘‘ Old lies and shams.’’ The affected 
writers have repeated the word sham so often, that no re- 
spectable author can use it safely for the next hundred years. 

We have no great fondness for sentimentality in type. 
Much of this in the present volume would have been better 
omitted. Subjective feelings, to use the jargon of philo- 
sophical criticism, should be but rarely and reservedly ex- 
pressed in books. ‘The sonnets are the least successful 
pieces ; especially those addressed to Wordsworth, which, 
so far as they have any meaning at all, have an assuming one. 

We close our extracts with the fine poem called ‘* The 
Heritage.” 

‘¢ THe rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


‘* The rich man’s son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
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And soft, white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


‘* The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare ; 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easychair ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


‘¢ What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


*¢ What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toilwon merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


‘¢ What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learned of being poor, 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


‘¢Q, rich man’s son! there is a toil, 
That with all others level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft, white hands, — 
This is the best crop from thy lands ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


‘©, poor man’s son! scorn not thy state ; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great ; 
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Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


** Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 
Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee.” 


We have endeavoured to do justice to the merits of this 
young and gifted poet, while we have pointed out, with per- 
fect candor, the faults that still inhere in his poetical manner, 
and the dangerous influences to which his poetical genius is 
exposed. ‘l'hat he will soar above the spirit of coteries ; 
that he will reject the bad taste of cultivating singularities 
in thought and expression, and descend from the clouds of 
vague philosophy and Utopian reforms ; that he will brace 
his mind with strengthening knowledge in science, history, 
and social life ; and that he will thus create a noble sphere 
for the exercise of his fine powers, and give additional lustre 
to a name already crowned with the honors of professional, 
literary, and mercantile eminence ; is what we not only hope, 
but, in the faith of achievements already performed, confi- 
dently predict and believe. 





Art. III.— Report of the Land Agent of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, laid before the Legislature, 
January 10th, 1844. By Greorece W. Corrin. 8vo. 


pp. 12. 
In a former number of this Journal,* we devoted some 


attention to the forest trees of America, and took a passing 
notice of the lumberer ; + we propose, now, to give a brief 





* N. A. Review, Number XCV. 

t The necessity of introducing new words into a language grows out of 
the changes effected from time to time in the circumstances and pursuits 
of men, ‘The use of the word lumber and its derivatives is peculiar to this 
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historical account of the forest lands of Maine, and to 
make a remark or two upon the timber trade of the United 
States generally. 

Whoever is familiar with the narratives of the early voy- 
agers to New England, will not need to be reminded of their 
glowing descriptions of the forests which everywhere en- 
compassed their steps in this country. Gosnold was the 
first Englishman who came directly across the ocean to New 
England, and in the several records of his adventures on our 
*¢stern and rock-bound coast,”’ where ‘‘ the woods against 
a stormy sky, Their giant branches tossed,” we are struck 
with the apt and pithy words that are used to express his 
admiration of the hills and meadows hedged round with 
stately groves. Thus, the country is ‘full of goodly 
woods,”’ say Archer and Brereton, in their accounts of 
Gosnold’s voyage ; while in the tracts appended to Brere- 
ton, it is declared, that the trees will afford ‘‘ tar, pitch, 
rosin, and turpentine, and soap-ashes, and will make masts 
for the greatest ships of the world,” and ‘‘ excellent timber 
of cedar, and boards for curious building.”? So, too, says 
the chronicler, there are kinds of wood fit ‘*‘ to be turned 
into small boxes for ladies and gentlemen.”” Waymouth, 
who came to New England in 1605, three years after Gos- 
nold, saw ‘‘trees very great and tall,’ and the fir, ‘‘ out of 
which issueth turpentine in so marvellous plenty, and so 
sweet, as our chirurgeon and others affirmed they never 
saw so good in England.”? Smith, the father of Virginia, 
who followed nine years after Waymouth, declares, that be- 
tween Penobscot and Cape Cod, there were ‘‘ more than two 
hundred isles, overgrown with good timber of divers sorts of 
wood ;”’ that from Penobscot to Sagadahock,* were moun- 
tains and huge rocks covered ‘‘ with all sorts of excellent 


continent; but the peculiarities of the articles of trade and of the occupa- 
tions which they denote are so marked, and the use of them is now so gen- 
eral here, that it would be a proof of affectation and folly, and an injury to 
the perspicuity of discourse, scrupulously to avoid and rejectthem. The 
“ forester’ or “ woodman "’ of England is a very different person from the 
‘‘lumberer ”’ of Maine, and the latter ought, therefore, to possess a distinc- 
tive title. ‘*Timber”’ is here applied only to the trunks of trees, and the 
beams and large joists which are formed from them; while “ lumber ”’ is 
the generic term, including not only all the kinds of timber, but the boards, 
shingles, clapboards, and other articles of trade manufactured from it. 
* The Kennebec. 
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materials for building houses, boats, barques or ships,’’ and 
immense trees to make ‘ pitch, tar, masts, and yards,’’ and 
‘¢such beasts to hunt, that besides the delicacy of their 
bodies for food, their skins are so rich as may well recom- 
pense thy daily labor with a captain’s pay.” 

The opinions of Christopher Levett, who built for himself 
a habitation in Maine in 1623 or 1624, who had been the 
king’s wood-ward or forest officer for Somersetshire, and 
who, of course, looked upon the trees of ‘* Aquamenticus,”’ 
‘‘Cape Porpas,” and ‘‘ Cape Manwagan,”’ with a profes- 
sional eye, are entitled to more consideration than those of 
any person who had preceded him in visiting the New World. 
We learn, that he landed at the Isles of Shoals, where — 
and at the moment of his arrival — he almost contemptuous- 
ly remarks, that he did not ‘‘ see one good timber tree.”’ 
Proceeding easterly, it seems that his ideas of the country 
were formed with surprising accuracy, when it is considered, 
that he could not have penetrated far into the unbroken wil- 
derness, but must have confined his explorations, principally, 
to the sea-coasts and the shores of the rivers. ‘‘I dare be 
bold to say,’”’ he reports to Buckingham, Surrey, and the 
other noblemen under whose commission he acted, ‘*‘ there 
may be ships as convenient there as in any place in the 
world, where I have been, and better cheap. As for 
crooked timber, and all other sorts whatsoever can be de- 
sired for such purpose, the world cannot afford better. 
Masts and yards of all sizes, there be also trees growing, 
whereof pitch, and tar is made ;”’ and again, that ‘‘ there is 
also much excellent timber for joiners and coopers ; howso- 
ever a worthy nobleman hath been abused, who sent over 
some to make pipe-staves ; who, either for want of skill or 
industry, did no good. Yet I dare say no place in England 
can afford better timber for pipe-staves, than four several 
places which I have seen in that country.”’ 

Levett’s general views of Maine, to which part of the 
country his observations in America were entirely confined, 
are, in the main, so accurate, that we cannot forbear annex- 
ing them to the quotations already made. ‘They occur in 
his ‘¢ Directions for all private persons that intend to go into 
New England to plant.” 


“That is a country,” he quaintly says, “ where none can 
live except he either labor himself, or be able to keep others to 
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labor for him. If a man have a wife and many small children, 
not to come there, except for every three loiterers, he have one 
worker; which if he have, he may make a shift to live, and 
not starve. If a man have but as many good laborers as loiter- 
ers, he shall live much better there than in any place I know. 
If all be laborers, and no children, then let him not fear, but to 
do more good there in seven years than in England in twenty. 
Let as many plant (settle) together as may be, for you will find 
that very comfortable, profitable, and secure.” 


To the settlers who are now wending their way to the 
Aroostook, part of this compendious advice will be as use- 
ful as was the whole to those to whom it was addressed, 
more than two centuries ago. The territory of Maine has 
not had a good name ; but surely, that cannot be a bad soil 
from which to obtain subsistence, that will allow of one ‘‘ loi- 
terer ’’ to every ‘‘ laborer” ; and we may tell such as per- 
sist in their reproachful talk, as Levett told the cavillers of 
his day, ‘‘ let wisdom judge ; for my desire is, that the sad- 
dle may be set on the right horse, and the ass be rid, and 
the knave punished either for discouraging or encouraging 
too much, whosoever he be.’’ Her ‘‘ coast be rocky, and 
thus affrightable,”’ said Smith ; ‘‘ but there is no kingdom,”’ 
he justly added, ‘‘ so fertile that hath not some part barren.”’ 

The forests which drew forth the high praises that are 
here quoted, have been the source of much dispute and 
litigation. Though the questions of grants and titles oc- 
cupy hundreds of pages of documentary history and court 
records, we shall endeavour to convey to our readers, in a 
short space, some of their most important results and con- 
clusions. Of the immense domains, embracing almost the 
half of our continent, which, in 1620, King James con- 
ferred upon those gentlemen of his court who, in popular 
language, are known as the ‘‘ Council of Plymouth,’”’? Maine 
formed a part. Among the most distinguished members of 
this Council was Sir Ferdinando Gorges ; to whom, and 
to John Mason, the Council, two years after the date of 
their own patent, conveyed all the lands and ‘¢ fishings ”’ be- 
tween the rivers Merrimack and Sagadahoc. Subsequent- 
ly, and rapidly, other grants covered the same soil, and 
angry and endless contentions followed. But Gorges, bent 
on leaving his name in our annals, obtained of Charles the 
First a grant for himself, individually, of the territory be- 
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tween the Piscataqua and Sagadahock, and thence from the 
sea one hundred and twenty miles northward. These were 
the ancient limits of the ‘* Province of Maine.”” Having 
now a sort of double title, Gorges might reasonably hope, 
that his rights were perfect, and that he might pursue his 
plans without interruption. But Massachusetts, on the one 
hand, insisted that her boundaries were narrowed by the 
grants to Mason and himself; while the Council, on the 
other, with inexcusable carelessness or dishonesty, contin- 
ued to alienate the very soil which he held both from them- 
selves and their common master. ‘Thus he was harassed 
his life long, and went to his grave old and worn out with 
perplexities and the political sufferings and losses of a most 
troubled period. He was a soldier, and the tried friend 
of the Stuarts in their times of need — of which their reigns 
were full — and was plundered and imprisoned in their wars. 
He set his hopes of princely power and fortune on en- 
terprises for the colonization of America, and as ‘‘ Lord 
Palatine’? of Maine, wasted many of his best years and 
a vast sum in endeavours for its settlement ; but not one of 
his purposes was accomplished either for himself or his lin- 
eage. After his death, his son deemed his possessions in 
Maine of little or no worth, and took no pains to retain 
them, or to carry out his designs; and his grandson, to 
whom his right descended, gave to Massachusetts a full as- 
signment and release for the insignificant consideration of 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds sterling ; a sum less than 
one sixteenth of the amount which had been actually ex- 
pended. 

By the purchase from Ferdinando Gorges the young- 
er, Massachusetts acquired only a part of Maine, as now 
constituted. France made pretensions to all the part ly- 
ing east of the Penobscot, and the Duke of York to the 
part between the Penobscot and the Kennebec ; nor was 
it until the reign of William and Mary, that disputes about 
boundaries were merged, and the St. Croix and Piscata- 
qua became the acknowledged charter. frontiers. 

As already observed, the Council of Plymouth had tres- 
passed upon the rights of Gorges, their own oldest gran- 
tee ; and to ascertain and quiet the pretensions of the sub- 
sequent grantees, their heirs, and the claimants under them, 
was a task which Massachusetts could not shun, but which 
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she could hardly perform. Ruinous suits ensued, and titles 
to persons in possession, adverse to the claims of ‘Massachu- 
setts, were at length established for about two millions of 
acres. ‘The principal grants thus held to be valid in them- 
selves, or to which claims were relinquished, were as fol- 
lows ;* That to Richard Vines and Thomas Oldham, of a 
tract on the west side of the Saco, from the sea eight miles 
up the river, and four miles wide ;{} that of a tract of sim- 
ilar extent to Thomas Lewis and another person, on the 
east side of the same river ;{ that to Thomas Cammock, 
of five thousand acres at Black Point ; § that to John Dy, 
John Smith, and others, of a tract running from Cape Por- 
poise forty miles east, and forty miles into the country ; || 
that to the Plymouth Pilgrims, of fifteen miles on both sides 
of the Kennebec, without definite limits north and south ; 1 
that to Beauchamp and Leverett, of about thirty miles 
square on the west side of Penobscot River and Bay ; ** 
and that to Robert Alsworth and Giles Elbridge, of twelve 
thousand acres, and a hundred acres additional to each of the 
settlers whom they procured, at and in the vicinity of ‘*‘ an- 
cient Pemaquid.” tt 

Besides the soil held under the Council’s grants, the title 
to more than half a million of acres rests on Indian deeds. 
Of these titles, the oldest is that to Humphrey Chadbourne, 
of a considerable part of South Berwick, and that to one 
Boughton, of a part of Kittery. Of another part of the 
last named town, there was also a later conveyance to Thom- 
as Spencer. On the Saco, two tracts depended on native 
covenants with Walter Philips, and four miles square within 
the limits of Lyman were alienated to Bush and Tarbell. 


° It mead be inisaebied that in the grants here nena, siesiiiann b 
a tolerably accurate calculation, 1,965,000 acres, some Indian titles vaiek 
bordered on, or were intermixed. with, those granted by the Council are in- 
cluded ; as are some others, that were given to claimants to make up ascer- 
tained or allowed deficiencies in these grants. 

t Biddeford. $ Saco. § In Scarborou 

The ‘‘ Province of Lygonia.’”’ This grant is in the towns of Falmouth, 
Westbrook, Cape Elizabeth, Kennebunk-Port, and the city of Portland. 

7 It was finally determined that Topsham ‘and Woolwich should be re- 
garded as south of the south line, and what are now Anson and Madison 
should be considered north of the north line. 

** The ‘“*Waldo Patent.” This tract passed into the hands of General 
Waldo, and a considerable part of it descended to General Knox, whose 
wife was the granddaughter of Waldo. 

tt Parts of Bristol, Newcastle, and Nobleborough. 
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Under deeds from the same unquestionable proprietors, 
Francis Small acquired lands between the Great and Little 
Ossipee, and Small and Nicholas Shapleigh a part of Shap- 
leigh. ‘The most celebrated of all, however, is the ‘ Pe- 
gypscot purchase,” on the Androscoggin, the limits of which 
were as indefinite as they well could be ; from their vague- 
ness grew contests which endured many years.* On the 
Kennebec, and along the sea-coast to Damariscotta, are 
still other lands which depend on Indian title, but each tract 
is small, and the aggregate is inconsiderable. 

Of the French grants, which were many and extensive, 
covering much of the country between the Penobscot and the 
St. Croix, only one has been recognized, and that was consid- 
ered valid more as a matter of favor than of right. It was con- 
firmed by an act of Massachusetts, releasing about sixty thou- 
sand acres to the descendant of Dela Motte Cadillac ; be- 
ing all that remained unsold of a patent of Louis the Four- 
teenth, in 1691, to the ancestor of the claimant.t Within 
this last foothold of France, this relic of the proud Cadillac’s 
seigniory, is the grave of Father du Thut, herald of the pious 
Madame de Guercheville in spreading the Catholic faith, and 
the first victim of the long and bloody strife between France 
and England for the mastery of the Western hemisphere. 
Here, too, Winthrop and his associates first gazed upon the 
shores which they came to people ; and the ‘* Mount Mar- 
sel,” which showed America to them, is yet a land-mark of 
voyagers to and from the home of their fathers. 

On acquiring Maine, as it was in 1677, the date of Gor- 
ges’s quitclaim, Massachusetts gave its inhabitants privile- 
ges which hardly differed from those possessed by its own 
people ; and not the least important of these, in their estima- 
tion, was that which exempted from rents and exactions of 
all sorts, save assessments for defence, all the lands which 
they had obtained of Gorges, of Massachusetts herself, and 
of their respective agents ; and also, all the streams and mill- 





* The towns of Brunswick, Topsham, and Harpswell are within the lines 
which Hutchinson and others claimed (under the original grantee), in 1715, 
when they petitioned to have their title confirmed and these townships cre- 
ated. They purchased the year before, of an insolvent estate, for £ 100. 

t Embraced in these 60,000 acres, are the whole of Trenton,a part of Sul- 
livan, Ellsworth, Hancock, Eden, and Mount Desert, and the islands in 
front of them out to the main sea. 
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sites that might be granted thereafter. ‘The fears of the 
lumberers, at the time of which we are speaking, lest, in 
changing their political connexion, they should lose a part of 
their prescriptive or legal rights to the forest, may be seen, 
as well from this stipulation, as from the fact, that on the 
union of New Hampshire with the mother of New England, 
some forty years before, it was made a condition, that their 
former and accustomed liberty of selling timber should not 
be restricted. 

This meagre outline of the controversies consequent upon 
carelessly drawn grants and deeds must suffice. But we 
cannot leave this part of our subject without commending 
the indomitable spirit evinced by Massachusetts in her strug- 
gles to root Gorges and the Cavaliers of his planting out of 
Maine, and to put in their place the humbler but purer 
Roundheads of her own kindred. Had she faltered, when 
dukes and lords signed parchments that conveyed away her 
soil; had she not sought to push her sovereignty over men 
and territories not originally her own ; had she not broken 
down French seigniories and English feoffdoms,— Maine, east 
of Gorges’s eastern boundary, might have continued a part of 
the British empire to this hour. This opinion is given con- 
siderately, and not to round out a period. And whoever 
will consult the diplomacy of 1783, will Jearn that, even as 
it was, the British Commissioners contended for that bound- 
ary to divide the thirteen States from the Colonies which had 
remained true to the crown. 

Soon after the purchase of Maine, Massachusetts lost her 
own charter; and it was not among the least of the causes 
of Charles’s anger against her, that she had bargained with 
Gorges’s heir, and thwarted his-design of procuring Maine 
for his natural son, the Duke of Monmouth. It throws light 
upon the feelings and transactions of the times, to mention 
here, that among the measures devised to keep back the 
threatened quo warranto, it was proposed to send the mon- 
arch ‘*two large masts aboard Capt. Peirce, thirty-four 
yards long, and the one thirty-six, and the other thirty-seven, 
inches diameter.”’ 

The new charter, procured of William and Mary, con- 
firmed Massachusetts in her acquisitions east of the Piscata- 
qua ; but it contained several restrictions which bore hard 
upon the interests under consideration. ‘The most promi- 
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nent we shall briefly notice. And first, that instrument pro- 
vided, that all pine trees, of the diameter of twenty-four 
inches at more than a foot from the ground, on lands not 
granted to private persons, should be reserved for masts for 
the royal navy ; and that, for cutting down any such tree 
without special leave, the offender should forfeit one hundred 
pounds sterling. This stipulation was the source of cease- 
less disquiet, and it introduced, to guard the forests from 
depredation, an officer called the ‘* Surveyor General of 
the King’s woods.”? Between this functionary, who en- 
joyed a high salary, considerable perquisites, and great pow- 
er, and the lumberers, there was no love. ‘The officials of 
the day, who were now of royal appointment, and not, as 
under the old charter, elected by the people, generally 
ranged themselves on the side of the surveyors ; while the 
House, as commonly, opposed their doings, and counte- 
nanced the popular clamors against them. ‘The first sur- 
veyor-general was John Bridges, or Bridger, who came with 
Lord Bellamont, in 1698; his jurisdiction embraced the 
King’s woods in all New England. David Dunbar, a re- 
duced colonel in the army, a man poor, proud, deeply in 
debt, and as rapacious as the fabled harpy, succeeded him in 
1729. Dunbar was a scoundrel, and laid the foundation — 
wickedly, as we believe — of land quarrels in Maine, which 
lasted sixty years, and were hushed then only by legislative 
interference. He sold out his surveyorship to Governor Ben- 
ning Wentworth, of New Hampshire, in 1743, for £ 2000. 
Wentworth had been a large dealer in lumber, and was now 
ruined, from a timber contract with an agent of the govern- 
ment of Spain. His nephew, Governor John Wentworth, 
was appointed to his place and emoluments in 1767, and, 
with the pomp and show of the dignitaries of by-gone days, 
traversed the country, from South Carolina — where he 
landed on coming from England —to his own home in New 
Hampshire, recording his commission in every Colony 
through which he passed. 

We hear little of the course of conduct pursued by the 
Wentworths, though it is said, that Benning neglected his 
duty, and suffered his deputies to be remiss in theirs, and to 
‘‘ waste the King’s timber.’ But it stands charged upon 
Bridges, that he connived at trespasses, and took hush- 
money. Against Dunbar, it is alleged that, attended with 
38 * 
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armed men, he turned lumberers from thejr homes, seized 
their timber, burned their buildings, and threatened them with 
imprisonment. His ways and airs provoked the rough men 
whom he watched and thwarted quite as much as the losses 
which he caused them ; and he seldom went to a saw-mill to 
place the ‘* King’s mark’ upon boards suspected or known 
to be made of interdicted trees, without quarrelling with the 
mill-men. Sometimes, threats of extreme violence passed 
on both sides ; and, in the forest, the ‘‘ loggers’ gave him 
‘¢ swamp-law ”’ as often as they dared, or as his officious zeal 
aggravated them beyond endurance. ‘‘ Kill me ;”’ said Paul 
Gerrish, ‘‘ but mark or touch that pile, and you die your- 
self, here, and instantly!’? The craven Dunbar sneaked 
away. On another occasion, some lumberers, in the garb of 
Indians, stove the hull and cut and destroyed the sails and 
cordage of his boat, and beat his men most cruelly. Ex- 
citement ran high ; the Council was summoned, and a proc- 
lamation issued ; but the offenders so kept their secret, or 
had so many friends, that they were never discovered. We 
finish with Dunbar, by saying, that, in the early part of his 
career, the Governor of Massachusetts was solicited to re- 
move him, though the act should require a military force. 
As already remarked, the controversies introduced by the 
provision in the charter, intended to preserve spars for the 
royal navy, were not confined to the woods or the mills, but 
were carried to the halls of legislation, and even to the Board 
of Trade in England. ‘There seemed, indeed, in the judg- 
ment of the Colonial governors, no way for them to please their 
royal master more, than by discoursing to the House of Rep- 
resentatives about the care they should exercise over ‘‘ mast- 
trees,’’ and about the severity with which the statute-book 
should provide against trespassers ; while the House, on the 
other hand, appeared to be best satisfied whenever they could 
manage to postpone, or get rid altogether of such unwelcome 
subjects. Prerogative and the popular sentiment never agreed. 
Discussions about forests again and again ended in wrangles. 
Friendships were broken up, and enmities created for life. 
This is emphatically true of Shute’s administration, when 
Cooke, the Counsellor of Sagadahock, and the champion 
of the ‘‘ fierce democracy,’’ — as his father had been before 
him, — involved the whole government of the Colony in dis- 
putes, which, in the end, drove the Governor home to Eng- 
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land. And so, subsequently, a forged letter, probably writ- 
ten by trespassers or their friends, and transmitted to Sir 
Charles Wager, first lord of the Admiralty, charging Gov- 
ernor Belcher with conniving with trespassers, though seem- 
ingly aiding that ‘‘ Irish dog of a Dunbar,” did its intend- 
edwork. Shirley, his successor, when he pressed upon the 
House the necessity of further enactments to protect the 
masts and spars for the royal navy, and to punish those who 
obstructed or annoyed the royal agents, was tartly told, in 
substance, by that body: ‘‘ Our laws are sufficient ; we 
have done our duty; let the crown officers do theirs.” 
Hutchinson, for a like call unon the House, was in like man- 
ner reminded, in terms hardly more civil, that there were 
already charter and statute penalties for trespassers, a sur- 
veyor-general and deputies, and courts of law ; and _ that, 
provided with these, he must look to the pines ‘‘ twenty- 
four inches in diameter, upwards of twelve inches from the 
ground,”’ for himself. ‘The means for dealing with offend- 
ers, it must be confessed, were ample ; the crown could try 
them in the Court of Admiralty, where there was no jury ; 
upon conviction for a common trespass, a fine of £100 
could be imposed ; and for the additional misdeed of plun- 
dering the interdicted trees under a painted or disguised face, 
twenty lashes could be laid on the culprit’s back ; while, 
more than all, convictions could be had upon probable guilt, 
unless the accused would, on oath, declare his innocence. 
But there was no such thing as enforcing laws, when it 
was the popular impression, that the woods were ‘‘ the gifts 
as well as the growth of nature’’; and that the king’s claim 
to them was merely ‘‘ nominal”’ at the most. The provis- 
ion in the charter was unwise. ‘To reserve to the crown a 
thousand times as many trees as it could ever require, and to 
allow all to decay that were not actually used, was absurd. A 
stipulation, that the wilderness should be under the care of 
the Colonial government, and that the government should fur- 
nish annually all the masts needed by the royal navy, would 
have been far better. But the charter, nevertheless, ought 
to have been respected, while the servants of the king main- 
tained Colonial rights inviolate. As it was, we can easily im- 
agine that the woodman, when rid, by the Revolution, of the 
presence of surveyor-generals and their deputies, exulted as 
heartily as did the peasant of France, when the outbreak 
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there abolished forest laws somewhat dissimilar, but equal- 
ly obnoxious. 

The troubles which we have enumerated, the disputes 
which grew out of the question, whether, as the territories 
purchased of Gorges had never reverted to the crown, the 
surveyor-general’s duty did, in fact, require him to mark and 
protect the mast-trees within its limits, and especially the 
charter inhibition of grants east of the Kennebec without 
the king’s consent, kept out settlers, held titles in suspense, 
and compelled most of the few occupants of the soil to earn 
their bread by getting and transporting lumber. As far down 
as 1719, no man of the Saxon race had a habitation from 
Georgetown to Annapolis. Fifteen years later, there were 
not more than nine thousand people of European origin be- 
tween the Piscataqua and the St. Croix, and thence norther- 
ly to the dividing of the waters on the ‘‘ highlands,’’ where 
royalty last contended for the soil of Maine. In truth, nota 
grant was made beyond the Penobscot before the year 1762 ; 
and Machias, though the oldest town on the French claim, was 
not alienated by Massachusetts before 1770, and had no cor- 

orate existence until after the close of the Revolution. In 
1790, there were but three resident clergymen from the last 
named river to the frontier. 

We have seen, that Massachusetts never owned the entire 
face of Maine, but on the contrary, while her jurisdiction 
was extended from time to time, till it embraced the whole 
area, her title to the property of the soil was cumbered with 
ancient grants, patents, and Indian deeds, to the amount of 
about two and a half millions of acres. Between the date 
of the charter of William and Mary and the peace of 1783, 
Massachusetts herself disposed of one and one third millions 
more ; so that, when she broke her Colonial bonds, nearly 
four millions of acres were in other hands. ‘The creation of 
a land-office and the making of surveys, to bring into market 
her now entirely unincumbered domains, were among the 
first uses which she made of her newly acquired sovereignty. 
In debt, poor, distressed even, from the losses and sacri- 
fices of a struggle, which she did more than any of her sis- 
ter Colonies to bring on, and as much as any to carry for- 
ward to a successful issue, she looked to these domains for 
partial relief. Purchasers, however, came forward but 
slowly ; and, in 1786, fifty townships between the Penob- 
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scot and St. Croix were proposed to be sold by lottery. 
These townships were represented by twenty-seven hundred 
and twenty tickets, at £60 each, payable partly in specie, 
and partly in evidences of the public debt. The plan did not 
succeed as they hoped, and only four hundred and thirty- 
seven tickets were sold, producing hardly one fifth of the 
sum that had been anticipated. By the year 1795, twelve 
years after the peace, Massachusetts had parted with more 
than three and a half millions of acres, or one hundred and 
fifty townships ; but of this quantity, a great part was ab- 
sorbed by liberal grants to quiet settlers, remunerate public 
services and sufferings, and endow literary institutions. ‘The 
aggregate of sales and grants from 1783 to 1820, was a little 
more than five and a half millions of acres ; of these, one 
and one tenth millions had been conveyed without pecuniary 
consideration. ‘The entire sum of money which found its 
way into the treasury, from the recognition of American in- 
dependence to the creation of Maine into a State,—a 
period of thirty-five years, — was but $924,000. From 
that time to January of the present year, she received the ad- 
ditional amount of $972,000, or $1,896,000 in the whole. * 
At the separation, the quantity of land which remained 
ungranted and unsold, and which, by the terms of that event, 
was to be divided between the two States, appears, from the 
best data we can obtain, to have been full fourteen millions 
of acres.t+ 

To discuss the policy which has been pursued by Maine 
and Massachusetts, since the period at which we have now 
arrived, would require a space which we cannot now afford. 





* The statement for the first period is derived from statistics collected by 
the late Moses Greenleaf, Esq., and does not include interest on the 
notes given by purchasers who bought lands on credit. The amount of re- 
ceipts from 1820 to 1844, we obtain from official sources. 

t A Report of a Committee of the Legislature, in 1814, estimates a mil- 
lion more then. From 1814 to 1820, the aggregate of sales was not two 
hundred thousand acres, and the allowance of eight hundred thousand is 
sufficiently liberal. 

¢ Since this was written, Mr. Coffin has kindly furnished us with the fol- 
lowing synopsis of the operations of the Land Office of that State from 
1820 to the close of 1843. 


Number of acres of land sold since the separation of Maine 


from Massachusetts, , . , ° 1,562,860 
Number of acres granted to colleges, academies, and individ- 
uals, : , , ° : : ° 510,546 


2,073,406 





Total number of acres alienated, 
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The subject might well form an article of itself. But be- 
fore we proceed, we must record our dissent from the charge 
sometimes made, that the course of Massachusetts towards 
Maine, in the management of the lands, has been illiberal. 
Official documents disprove the imputation. Of the one and 
one tenth millions of acres given away, the colleges, acade- 
mies, bridges, and sufferers of Maine received two thousand 
acres more than the half. In ‘“ An appeal to the people of 
Maine on the question of separation,”’ a tract of some pre- 
tensions in its day, the selling of lands to ‘‘ speculators,”’ 
which, as the writer truly alleges, had been the practice, is 
reprobated ; and a ‘liberal and enlightened ”’ plan of pro- 
cedure, which had ‘‘in vain been urged’ upon the Com- 
monwealth as then constituted, is shadowed forth. ‘T’o this, 
we mourn while we reply, that the ‘‘ speculators ”’ in these 
our times, unlike those bred up in the past, left their accus- 
tomed walks in life and trusted their fortunes, and sometimes 








Amount received for lands sold, , ‘ . . $965,853 16 
&s “ timber sold, . : ° 103,671 48 
6 66 commutation of duties, ‘ : 11,213 98 





% 1,080,738 64 


Amount paid for surveys, explorations, &c., $ 38,871 58 
- «roads, clearing streams, &c., 51,359 25 
" ‘¢ current expenses of Land office, 28,977 85 


$ 119,208 68 
Deduct amount paid from treasury for warrants, 10,633 60 





108,525 08 





Balance, net, paid into the Treasury, . . ° $ 972,213 56 


Mr. Coffin gives a statement, also, of the average prices received for lands, 
from which it appears, that the average from January, 1785, to February, 
1820, was 204 cents per acre ; from 1820 to 1826, 144 cents; from 127 to 
1829, 448 cents; and, for the subsequent years, as follows ; 


1831, 30 cents. 1836, $ 2-098. 1840, $ 1-528. 
1832, 27% « 1837, 0°74, 841, 1-314. 
1833, ‘58% « 1838, 2-21. 1842, 1-623. 
1834, .798 « 1839, 221. 1843, 1-324, 
1835, $ 2-124 


Of the variations in price, he remarks, that they are owing to “ the fact 
of there being, in some years, a larger quantity of valuable lands sold, and 
other years of inferior’’ quality. Further, that from ‘‘the excessive de- 
mand for lands in 1835 and 1836, and during the sales down to 1840,” the 
price ‘* was augmented beyond their intrinsic value ;’’ and that, since that 
period, ‘the sales have approached their true 
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their morals, on the throw for a township. And besides, 
speculations, though usually retarding settlements, are less 
pernicious at some periods than at others. Lands deemed 
unfit for culture, as were those of Maine, may be in the 
hands of any body with little harm, until the prevalent opin- 
ion of their value changes. Usher, whom Massachusetts 
employed to bargain with Gorges for a province, was a great 
land dealer on his own account ; but he and all of his gene- 
ration coveted pine trees, not the ground on which they grew. 
Coram — who, after his return to England, founded the 
Foundling Hospital of London — and his associates did, in- 
deed, look to tillage ; but their mad scheme was for a vast 
joint stock company, to raise enough of flax and hemp for 
all the royal navy. 

Waldo exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is my bound,”’’ and dropped 
dead on the site of a city.* The leaden plate that Pownall 
placed there to mark the spot, was buried in soil which men 
abandoned in search of farms on the Miami, years after the 
opening of the present century. Gardiner, a loyalist of our 
Revolution, whose hundred thousand acres on the Kennebec 
were confiscated and sold, but restored to his heirs, hardly 
knew, that men would ever buy and sell these acres for 
wheat fields and orchards. And when Bingham bought 
‘‘the two millions,” although men began to learn that they 
could live by the plough within the bounds of Gorges’s pa- 
tent, few would attempt cultivation east of it ; and probably 
none foresaw, that the valley of the St. Croix was destined 
to produce the finest potatoes and other vegetable roots in 
the whole Union. 

Narrow views existed elsewhere. When Macomb ac- 
quired more than three millions of acres in New York, for a 
price scarcely equal to seven cents the acre, his clamorous 
and disappointed opponents failed in the attempt to press 
through the legislature a resolution condemnatory of the 
sale. And why? ‘These lands were scarcely thought of 
for husbandry, and Clinton’s plan of bringing the waters of 
Lake Erie to the Hudson was ridiculed and scouted full 
twenty years afterwards. Noris this all. Monarchies favor 











* Within or opposite Bangor, then the hunting grounds of savages. The 
“ Waldo Patent”’ perpetuates his name. He used the exact words quoted 
in the text, supposing that he stood on a limit of hisgrant. Governor Pow- 
nall and a considerable party of armed men were with him. 
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great landed estates ; the nearer we go back, therefore, to 
the era of colonial submission, the less should we wonder at 
the prevalence of large patent rights, or the desire for them. 
The greatest names in our history belong to men who sought 
to own or control large tracts of country ; and Franklin 
tasked his powers to the utmost to answer the minister who 
opposed a large grant on the Ohio.* Mason, Lee, and 
Mercer were men dear to Virginia, and Washington is dear 
to the world ; and they all stand in our annals connected, 
more or less, with immense land projects. We are to judge 
the great operations in land of the past by what existed in 
the past, rather than by the changed wants, circumstances, 
and opinions of the present times. 

Although all the New England colonies derived wealth 
from their forests, none of them, we think, pursued the trade 
in lumber for the same ends, or with the same results, as 
Maine. In the one case, to cut off the trees was to open 
lands to husbandry ;. but in the other, the ‘‘ hewers of 
wood ”’ continued in the same hopeless bondage to axes and 
saws, generation after generation, and almost from centur 
to century. The fathers of Plymouth shipped off clapboards 
within three years of their coming... The first notorious pil- 
ferer in ‘‘the Massachusetts?’ was a lumber thief, and 
though he was not exactly hanged, he was doomed to give 
up all his estate to those whom he had plundered, to be 
whipped, to be bound to service for three years, and to be 
at the disposal of the court at the expiration of his bondage. 
Almost the first conflagration at Plymouth that we read of, 
was that of a house ‘‘ made all of clap-boards.”’ 'This branch 
of industry advanced so rapidly, that a trade was opened be- 
tween the northern Colonies and the West Indies as early as 
1641 ; and in atract called ‘* New England’s First Fruits,” 
published in London two years afterwards, ‘‘ clapboards, 
hoops, pipe-staves, and masts ”’ are enumerated among the 
staple commodities which ‘‘ fetch money from other parts.” 
But the forests in some parts of the country soon gave out ; 
and so much alarm was felt, and Plymouth Colony became 
so ‘‘ straitened for building-timber,”’ that within half a cen- 
tury after the landing, certain kinds of lumber were not al- 








* Mr. Sparks thinks, that Franklin’s reply to Lord Hillsborough “ is one 
of the ablest efforts of his pen.’’ Franklin’s Works, Vol. 1V. p. 233. 
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lowed to be exported, except conditionally. In New Hamp- 
shire, however, the trade in timber was prosecuted with 
great zeal, during a great part of the period which intervened 
between the first and Jast hours of submission to the crown. 
‘Taxes were paid in boards and staves, at certain rates ; and 
parcels of the different kinds of marketable wood, at one 
time, passed from man to man almost as currently as the 
king’s coin, or the pine-tree shilling pieces of the old Com- 
monwealth. 

The action of parliament with regard to taxing lumber, ad- 
mitting it free, or even encouraging its exportation by boun- 
ties, was eagerly watched. ‘The mother country pursued all 
these courses at different times, and gave satisfaction, or 
created discontent, among the dealers in the article, as 
changes occurred in her policy ; just as she does now, with 
those Colonial possessions which yet remain to her. Boston 
was the great mart, and the centre to which the proceeds of 
all mercantile operations tended. Besides the extensive 
business done there in shipments of lumber to the West In- 
dies and Europe, much timber was used for the building of 
vessels for sale in the ports of England. ‘Thus, there were 
in Boston, at one time, no less than twenty-seven ship- 
yards ; at one of which twelve vessels were built, and from 
all of which sixty were launched in a single year. The Co- 
lonial merchants of the days of which we are speaking, like 
those of the present Colonies, suffered immense losses on 
ships built and sent to England on their account; such 
‘* remittances” selling at prices less than cost, by twenty, 
and even forty, per cent., during the seasons of commercial 
depression, or an overstocked market. 

The ‘* mast ships ” at the North, like the ‘‘ tobacco 
ships ’’ at the South, were the common, and oftentimes the 
only, means for crossing the ocean ; and royal governors and 
other high personages were occasionally compelled to em- 
bark in them. In these clumsy, ill-shapen vessels, also, 
went ladies and lovers to visit friends and see sights in that 
distant land, which some Americans yet call ‘‘ home.”’ 
Merchandise, fashions, and the last novel had a slow voyage 
back ; but men and maidens were models of patience, and 
the arrival of the eleven weeks ‘‘ master ’’ gave as much joy 
when all was safe, as does that of the eleven days steamer 
now. In port, while loading, the ‘‘ mast ships were objects 
VOL. LVIII. — NO. 123. 39 
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of interest, and their decks and cabins the scenes of hi- 
larity and mirth. We hear of illuminations, and firings of 
cannon, of frolics and feasts. ‘They brought news of vic- 
tories achieved by British arms, of some peace concluded, 
or some act repealed which bore hard upon Colonial industry, 
or hurt Colonial pride. When ready for sea, if enemies of 
the crown hovered on the coast, vessels of war were ready 
to give them safe convoy ; and the days of departures were 
seasons of excitement, busy preparation, and sad leave- 
taking. 

The mast trade was confined to England ; and the trans- 
portation of spars thither, and of the sawed and shaved 
woods required by the planter, to islands in the West Indies 
possessed by the British crown, were about the only lawful 
modes of exporting lumber for a long period. By the stat- 
ute book, the king’s mark was as much to be dreaded by the 
mariner, and the owner of the vessel, as by the ‘‘ logger ”’ 
and the ‘‘ mill-man.”? But the revenue officers caused less 
fear than the surveyors of the woods, until fleets and armies 
were employed to aid them ; when the interdicted trade with 
the French and Spanish islands was nearly, if not entirely, 
broken up. No enactments of the mother country operated 
to keep down Northern industry so effectually, poorly as they 
were obeyed, as the navigation and trade laws ; and on none 
did they bear more severely than upon that portion of the 
people whose position or necessities left them no choice of 
employments. ‘There were some —nor were they few — 
who were obliged to work up trees into marketable shapes, 
or starve. Included wiih these were the inhabitants of the 
coast, the mariners, and the fishermen. ‘The interests of all 
these classes were identical ; and to them, the maritime pol- 
icy of the government was cruel in the extreme ; since it 
robbed unremitting toil of half of its reward. Lumber and 
fish were inseparable companions in every adventure to the 
Caribbean sea. Enterprises to get either were hazardous, 
at the best; and, as practical men can readily perceive, all 
who engaged in obtaining them were obliged then, as they are 
now, to seek different markets ; so that, to shut some marts, 
when access to all would barely remunerate the adventurers, 
was, in effect, to close the whole. ‘These employments were 
among the most difficult and severe in the whole round of 
human pursuits ; and attempts to alleviate the burdens of 
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oppressive parliamentary legislation upon both were made in 
Massachusetts, long before a whisper of discontent was else- 
where uttered in America. ‘T’o the discussions on the one, 
we have already attended ; a notice of the other does not 
come within our present purpose. ‘These discussions had 
taken fast hold of the public mind, and when Otis at length 
spoke out, thousands, who never heard or read his rea- 
sonings, and might not have felt their force, if they had, 
were ready, at the first call, to clear the woods, and docks, 
and warehouses of the ‘‘ swarms of officers’? who ‘ ha- 
rassed’’ them, and ‘‘ eat out their substance.”? England 
lost the affection of the North full a generation before she 
alienated the South. Free labor — inexcusable in this — 
began with sacking houses, overturning public offices, and 
emptying tar barrels and pillow cases upon the heads of its 
victims ; and when the skill and high intellect which were 
enlisted in its cause, and which vainly strove to moderate its 
excesses, failed to obtaina peaceable redress of the wrong, 
and were driven either to abandon the object, or to combine 
and wield the strength of those who were engaged in pursu- 
ing it, these men rallied upon the field, and embarked upon 
the sea, to retire from neither until the very frame-work of 
the Colonial system was torn away. ‘To say, as some do, 
that poiuis of ‘‘ abstract liberty ’’ severed the British em- 
pire, is to babble like modern politicians. ‘* Abstractions,”’ 
indeed! Which of the twenty-nine acts of parliament 
touched so much as the ‘‘southwest side of a hair” of 
an ‘‘abstraction”’? ‘These acts inhibited ‘‘ labor.”’ ‘They 
forbade the use of water-falls, the erecting of machinery, 
of looms and spindles, and the working of wool and iron ; 
they set the king’s arrow upon trees that rotted in the 
forest ; they shut out markets for boards and fish, and seized 
sugar and molasses, and the vessels in which these arti- 
cles were carried; and they defined the limitless ocean 
as but a narrow pathway to such of the lands that it em- 
bosoms, as wore the British flag. The revolution was 
created to release labor from these restrictions. And yet 
the favorers of ‘‘ abstractions ’’? ask — nay, insist — that la- 
bor shall resume its broken bonds ! 

Such are the opinions, at least, that we have formed on 
the questions upon which, among the mass of the people, 
the contest hinged ; which finally united persons of every 
avocation in life in an endeavour to get rid of prohibitions, 
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that remonstrance could not repeal, or even humanize. 
There are two or three incidents, which, as they illustrate 
the remarks just made, and belong to our subject, we can- 
not forbear to mention. They show, that, though almost too 
remote and scattered for union and concert, the woodmen 
were not laggards in the irregular strifes with which the war 
commenced. 

A gentleman of Boston, whose wife and daughter were at 
Machias among their friends, obtained leave of Admiral 
Graves, soon after the affair at Lexington, to visit them, and 
also to carry such supplies as might be needed at that dis- 
tant settlement, on condition of returning with his vessel to 
Boston, — then in possession of the royal troops, and deep- 
ly distressed for fuel,— with a load of wood and lumber. 
But he was to be accompanied by the British schooner 
Margranetto, armed with four light guns, and fourteen swiv- 
els, and under command of midshipman Moir, a kinsman of 
the Admiral. The passage was safely made, and the lum- 
berers, after consultation, and in view of their necessities, 
agreed that the lading of articles promised for the King’s 
troops might be permitted ; but the boldest among them 
determined, also, that the Margranetto* should become 
their prize. Embarking in a coaster and a sloop, and arm- 
ing themselves with such weapons as were within reach, 
among which were the tools of their calling, they proceeded 
on their perilous enterprise. A sharp conflict ensued ; 
Moir received a mortal wound, and about twenty others of 
both parties were killed or wounded. But success crown- 
ed the attempt ; the victors received the thanks of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, and commissions to cruise and capture 
under their authority. This brilliant little affair gave much 
joy, and was, undoubtedly, ‘‘ the Lexington of the seas,” 
or first naval action, that occurred in the struggle for freedom. 

In the autumn of the same year, Falmouth, the great 
mast and timber mart of Maine, was laid in ashes ; and, sin- 
gularly enough, its destruction grew out of matters directly 





* Cooper says “ gar He relates the affair at some length, and 
though his account differs in some particulars from that derived from in- 
habitants of Machias, it may still be correct. He says of it, that it was 
‘¢ the first blow struck on the water, after the war of the American Revo- 
lution had actually commenced,’ — thus fully sustaining the remarks in 
the text; indeed, the words ‘ Lexington of the seas” are quoted from 


him. 
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connected with its chief business. Coulson,* a loyalist mer- 
chant there, having difficulties with the Whig authorities, 
about the rigging and fitting for sea a ‘‘ mast ship”? which 
he had built, applied to Mowatt, commander of the royal 
armed ship Canceau, for protection, which was afforded. 
Subsequently, he attempted to load his vessel ; but the masts 
and timber, which he had procured for the purpose, were 
taken away, and towed to places to which he dared not go 
to recover them. Various other acts, interfering with his 
design, occurred in the course of the quarrel ; and the result 
was, that Mowatt burned the dwellings, and most of the 
wharves and vessels, of that busy place. ‘‘ Tell the peo- 
ple of Falmouth,” said Admiral Graves to Philip Crandall, 
‘“that unless they allow Coulson to load, I will send a ship, 
or ships, and beat the town down about their ears.”? His- 
tory will bear record that this infamous threat was fulfilled to 
the letter.t After observing, that the lumberers of Wins- 
low, on the Kennebec, were Whigs almost to a man, and 
that, being destitute of money, they voted ‘‘ one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand shingles, and ten thousand clap- 
boards, to purchase a town stock of ammunition,” we pass 
to another topic. 

The region of the United States, where tar is produced 
and exported, is now very distant from New England ; but 
its manufacture at the North was once an object of much at- 
tention. In the narratives of the early voyagers of whom 
we have spoken, it will be recollected, that trees, which af- 
forded the substances now known in commerce as naval- 
stores, are mentioned as being abundant ; and such was un- 
doubtedly the fact. Abuses in the making of tar existed at 
Plymouth before 1670, as in that year the town voted, that 
none but townsmen, whose names were recorded, should 





* Coulson himself, Pazan, another merchant, Wiswall, the Episcopal cler- 
gyman, and Pote and Wyer, ship-masters, who were his friends on this 
emergency, all abandoned the country, and are all named in the Massachu- 
setts proscription act of 1778, which punished the first return of loyalist 
refugees with transportation, and the second with death. 

t In the documents of the times, this affair is called “* Thompson’s war.”’ 
Thompson belonged to Brunswick. He came to Falmouth with a party of 
about fifty men. They bore a small spruce tree for a standard, and each 
one wore a spruce bough in his hat. But for the injudicious movements of 
this party, whose badges marked their calling, Falmouth might not have 
been given to the flames. 
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be allowed to use its pines for the purpose ; and that per- 
sons who violated the vote should forfeit both the tar and 
the raw material in their possession. In New Hampshire, 
where, as it seems, a company attempted to confine the 
manufacture to themselves, and provided a large number of 
trees which were destroyed by unknown hands, pines suit- 
able for tar were protected by law, and tar itself was re- 
ceived, at a stipulated price, in payment of taxes. ‘The 
admixture of sand and other impurities caused an act of 
parliament, and a call upon the Colonial authorities to codp- 
erate in putting an end to frauds. But the subject became 
so much involved with the controversies that already exist- 
ed between the officers of the crown and the representatives 
of the people, that the dishonest makers were left to pursue 
their evil practices. The business gradually declined, and 
at length was entirely suspended. It is now almost wholly 
confined to North Carolina. Of the 619,000 barrels of tar, 
pitch, turpentine, and rosin, manufactured in the United 
States in 1840, upwards of 593,000 barrels were made in 
that State. 

Some account of saw-mills may now claim our attention. 
The English gentleman who introduced the use of mahoga- 
ny, by causing a candle-box to be made of it, gave the world 
a great luxury ; but he who invented the saw-mill performed 
an act far more serviceable. A mahogany tree, when in 
logs, has been sold for nearly fifteen thousand dollars ;* a 
pine, which will produce a hundredth part of that sum, in 
the most distant market, is of rare size and quality ; but to 
the mass of mankind, it is more valuable than the other, be- 
cause it is, what that is not, a necessary of life. The saw- 
ing of trees by machinery is not, probably, of remote origin. 
The first saw-mill of which we have any knowledge was 
erected at Madeira, in the year 1420 ; and we hear of anoth- 
er at Breslau, seven years later ; but their multiplication in 





* The highest price that we have known to be paid in this country, was 
at about the rate of five thousandsdollars for a tree in log; the one referred 
to in the text was purchased for £3000, in England, by a celebrated piano- 
forte manufacturer. Of the pine,a plank nearly six feet in width, made 
from a tree which grew on the estate of the Duke of Gordon, is preserved 
in that nobleman’s castle as a curiosity. In Maine, pines six feet in diam- 
eter near the ground have sometimes been found, while those of four feet 
diameter are not uncommon. 
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different parts of Europe appears to have proceeded slowly. 
A mill of this description was built near London, in 1633 ; 

but it was demolished soon afterwards, that it might not be 
a means of depriving the poor of employment. About a 
century later, a branch of the York Building Company 
made large purchases of pine timber, erected mills, and 
introduced various improvements in the manufacture and 
transportation of lumber. But the popular feeling against 
machine-saws was still strong. A saw-mill set up at Lime- 
house, near the year 1768, was destroyed by a mob. ‘The 
first built in New England — and very likely in America — 
was at ‘* Agamentico,’’* in Maine, in 1623, or the year fol- 
lowing, under the direction of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. ‘‘ I 
sent over my son,”’ says the Lord Palatine, ‘‘ and my neph- 
ew, Capt. William Gorges, who had been my lieutenant in 
the fort of Plymouth, with some other craftsmen, for the 
building of houses and erecting of saw-mills.”’ The next, 
probably, were on the Piscataqua, as the settlers there had 
one or more in motion as early as 1630 ; at which time, 
there were no grist-mills, and the lumberers procured their 
bread-stuffs prepared for baking, either from England or 
Virginia. The first mill in Massachusetts seems to have 
been that on the Neponset, in Dorchester, in 1633 ; but 
whether it was built for grinding or sawing cannot be as- 
certained. The earliest for sawing, in the colony of Ply- 
mouth, we suppose to have been on the Herring brook, 
Scituate, erected in 1656, and destroyed twenty years 
afterwards by the Indians. 'There was one on the Saco, 
as soon as the year 1653, and one on Mill river, Taun- 
ton, six years afterwards. By the year 1681, there was 
a second in Plymouth Colony, at Swansea ; and in 1685, 

as many as four were in operation at Cape Porpoise, 
Maine. Of those in Maine at more recent dates, we may 
mention mills on the Androscoggin, at Brunswick, in 1716; 
at Damariscotta, under grants from the hated Dunbar, in 
1730 ; a mill at Bucksport, on the Penobscot, in 1764 ; 
and several on the different branches of the Machias, be- 
fore the capture of the Margranetto, in 1775.t+ 








* The ancient name of York. 
t The first on the Machias was undoubtedly as early as 1763, and with- 
in a year after the first grant of land and mill-sites east of the Penobscot. 
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The curious terms annexed to ‘‘libertie ’’ to make boards 
and planks by water power, in the olden time, are well 
worth a moment’s attention. In the grant of the ‘‘ towns- 
men of Saco”? to Roger Spencer, it was stipulated, that 
he should build his mill within a year, that all the ‘‘ towns- 
men should have bordes twelve pence in a hundred cheap- 
er than any stranger,’’? and that the townsmen who would 
‘*worke ” in erecting the mill ‘‘ as cheap as a stran- 
ger,’’ should have the preference. In a subsequent grant 
to another person, much the same conditions are imposed, 
and the further one, that the grantee should buy his pro- 
visions of townsmen at ‘‘ price current,” rather than of 
others. The conditions required by the people of Scit- 
uate, in good ‘‘ old Plymouth,” we will give as they stand 
upon the record. 


“Ata full town meeting of the town of Scituate, November 
10th, 1656, free liberty was this day granted to any man or 
men of the town to set up a saw-mill upon the third herring 
brook, as near the North River as conveniently it may be, on 
these conditions, namely. ‘That in case any of the townsmen 
do bring any timber into the mill to be sawed, the owners of the 
mill shall saw it, whether it be for boards or plank, before they 
saw any of their own timber, and they are to have the one half 
for sawing of the other half. And in case any man of the town, 
that doth not bring any timber to the mill to be sawed, shall 
want any boards for his own particular use, the owner of the 
mill shall sell him boards for his own use, so many as he shall 
need, for the country pay, at three shillings and six pence an 
hundred inch sawn ; but in case the men of the town do not 
supply the mill with timber to keep it at work, the owners of the 
mill shall have liberty to make use of any timber upon the com- 
mon to saw for their benefit. ‘The said saw-mill to be built 
within three months from this date ; otherwise, this order to be 
void.” 


At Taunton, on the proposal to erect a mill there, libert 
was given on the condition that it ‘* be not found hurtful to the 
grist-mill.”” At Cape Porpoise, a town meeting gave the right 
to set up a saw, provided it was done ‘‘ within sixteen months, 
unless prevented by war ”’ ; and the applicant furnished his 
townsmen with lumber for their own use, at ‘‘ twelve pence 
the hundred under price current.”’ Another person, at the 
same place, was required to pay ‘‘ forty shillings rent as a 
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tax to support Fort Loyal, at Falmouth ” ; and a third had 
his request granted, by paying ‘‘a yearly rent of fifty shil- 
lings,”? and allowing ‘‘ the inhabitants to saw their own 
boards at the halves.” 

A word or two of some of the prominent mill owners of 
Maine, and we conclude our ante-revolutionary memoranda. 
Major William Phillips, of Boston, removed to the Saco 
about the year 1660, and became a speculator in timber lands, 
lumberer, and mill proprietor. John Alden —son of the 
Mayflower pilgrim of the same name, and of the arch Priscilla 
Mullen, whom Miles Standish desired for a wife — married 
his daughter, passed some time at Saco, and was interested 
in similar adventures. Another large land and mill owner 
on the same river was Sir William Pepperell, who command- 
ed the expedition against Louisbourg, and was the only Bar- 
onet of New England birth during the whole of our Colonial 
history. His usual dress, we are told, was of scarlet cloth 
trimmed with gold lace ; those who are acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the rough men with whom his business re- 
quired him to mingle, can easily fancy their queer sayings, at 
seeing one of as humble origin as themselves thus richly 
appareled.* 

At the Damariscotta, was William Vaughan, a son of a 
lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, and, as lieutenant- 
colonel, associated with Sir William in the enterprise just re- 
ferred to, and one of the claimants of the honor of designing it. 
Vaughan’s title to lands and mill-sites was derived from the 
surveyor-general, Dunbar. Vaughan was a bold projector, 
and brave, perhaps to rashness. He died in England, while 
urging his claims for services in the war of 1745. 

We come now to a brief consideration of the productions 
of the forests of the United States at the present time. 
First, however, we will look for a moment at the official 
statistics of the year 1810. From these, it appears that there 
were in the States and T'erritories of the Union, at that time, 
2,526 common saw-mills, which manufactured 93,974,640 
feet of lumber, of the value of $1,068,205. But these re- 
turns, like many public documents since published, are not 
worth the cost of folding and stitching them. From these 
official ‘* Tabular Statements of the several branches of 


* Sir William’s father was a fisherman. 
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American Manufactures,’’ it would seem, that there were 
neither saw-mills nor a manufacture of lumber in what was 
then the District of Maine, and none in the States of 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Connecticut ; 
whereas, all of them were engaged in the business, and 
some of them extensively. Of these 2,526 mills, 1,995 
are returned as being in Pennsylvania ; that is, that State 
had nearly four fifths of all that were in the United States. 
The number set down as being in Massachusetts is just 150 ; 
but the whole are returned as from Berkshire and Hampshire 
counties. Maine, at the separation, in 1820, we know, con- 
tained 746 mills for the cutting of lumber, and must have 
had full half that number in 1810 ; and, if Pennsylvania and 
two counties in Massackusetts really had the number stated, 
there must have been, we venture to estimate, at least 
6,000 in the United States ; and the value of the lumber was 
$ 3,000,000, instead of $ 1,000,000. 

The number of saw-mills in the Union, in 1840, as ap- 
pears from official sources, was 31,650, of which more than 
one sixth were in New England ; and upwards of half in 
the States of New York, (6,356) Pennsylvania, (5,389) 
Ohio, (2,883) and Virginia, (1,987.) There were 1,381 
in Maine, 1,252 in Massachusetts, 1081 in Vermont, 959 
in New Hampshire, 673 in Connecticut, and 123 in Rhode 
Island. If we take counties, we shall find that, while the 
value of lumber manufactured in Penobscot was much the 
greatest, that county, in the number of mills, ranked consid- 
erably lower than several others. * 

The value of lumber produced in all the States was 
$ 12,943,507, of three States afforded upwards of half; 
namely, New York, $3,891,302; Maine, ¢ 1,808,688 ; 
and Pennsylvania, $1,150,220. From this, it appears, 
that though Maine ranks fifth in the number of mills, she 
stands next to New York, and second in the Union, in point 
of manufacturing trees into the several marketable shapes. 
In the value of lumber produced, Delaware was lowest, the 
value having been but $5,562. 





* Thus: : 

a rr ee 
Penobscot, Me., 242 $668,701 Essex, N. Y., 266 $ 443,242 
Greene, Penn., 670 value notstated. Tioga, N. Y., 259 28,563 
Worcester, Mass., 320 109,052 Oneida, N. Y., 248 233,602 


Steuben, N.Y., 267 224,922 
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The whole quantity of wood sold was 5,088,891 cords. 
Of this, New York sold about one fifth ; Virginia, nearly one 
twelfth ; New Jersey, one fifteenth ; the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Qhio, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky, about one 
eighteenth each ; and Maine, one twenty-fourth. * 

Of lumber-yards, there were 1,793 ; of which, nearly one 
fourth were in New York, over one sixth in Pennsylvania ; ; 
one thirteenth in Massachusetts ; ; and almost one fifteenth in 
Louisiana, — or more than half in these four States. ‘There 
were sixty-one in the city of New York, sixty in Philadel- 
phia, thirty-four in Boston, and thirty-two in New Orleans. 

Of productions of the forest other than those alread 
named, there were manufactured 619,106 barrels of the 
different resinous substances known as naval stores, and 
15,935 tons of pot and pear] ashes. Of skins and furs, the 
value was $ 1,065,869 ; and of ginseng and ‘‘ non-enumer- 
ated ”’ articles, ¢ 526,580. Of the sugar made from the 
maple tree, the exact number of pounds cannot, perhaps, be 
ascertained. ‘The quantity of maple sugar manufactured in 
1810, according to the official tables for that year, was 
9,665,108 pounds. From the errors apparent in these 
tables, it is very probable, that the number of pounds re- 
turned fell short of what was really manufactured at that 
period ; and that the quantity was considerably more than 
doubled in thirty years is beyond doubt. ‘That the whole 
demand in the country for sugar for its own consumption can 
be supplied from the maple is, we suppose, susceptible of 
the clearest proof. ‘The season for making forest sugar is 
in February and March, when farmers are not specially busy ; 
when, indeed, the preparation of fencing stuff and fuel is 
usually their only employment ; and the amount earned in 
this way is almost to be called a clear gain to them. ‘There 
need be no fear, that the article cannot be produced dry and 
white enough for the most fastidious eye and taste ; since it 
is known, that Washington made use of the refined maple 
sugar, during his presidency, even when he entertained: for- 
og visitors ; and that large quantities of the common brown 





* Our present terms of intercourse with the British Colonies mute in- 
juriously upon Maine. We have seen it stated, for instance, that while on- 
ly two cargoes of wood went from that State to ’ Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
one hundred and fifteen cargoes went thither in British Colonial vessels. 
Such vessels, we knovo, supply y other Northern ports to aconsiderable extent. 
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sort have beer exhibited, within a few years, equal in grain, 
flavor, and other desirable qualities, to the imported sugars 
made from the cane. 

The aggregate value of the different articles produced from 
the forest in 1840, if the market prices be affixed to those 
articles of which the quantities only are given, was thirty 
millions of dollars. That year, it will be admitted, was one 
of unusual depression, and cannot be taken as the basis for 
an average of years. And we are satisfied, moreover, that 
the official papers of that year do not make the value as 
great as it really was ; and that one sixth may be safely added. 
If, now, we add another sixth, to bring up the depression 
of 1840 to a standard year, we shall have, as the aggregate, 
forty millions of dollars, instead of thirty ; and this, we can- 
not but think, will still be somewhat too low.* The value 
of the exports from the forests, from 1830 to 1842, both 
years included, a period of thirteen years, was upwards of 
sixty-five and three quarters millions of dollars ; being an 
average of more than five millions annually. ‘The smallest 
amount was in 1830, when it was short of four and a quarter 
millions ; and the greatest in 1841, when it reached six and 
a quarter millions. 

Among the several ports for receiving and shipping lum- - 
ber, Bangor is to be regarded, we think, as the most consid- 
erable in the Union. Well informed persons of that city 
estimate the amount which passed through the hands of its 
merchants, in 1843, at $ 2,000,000. With all deference to 
their opinions, we must still doubt, whether it was so much 
by a quarter of a million ; or, if it were, whether a million 
and a half of dollars be not the maximum, on an average of 
years. We should estimate the value of lumber manufac- 
tured in other parts of Maine as follows : Washington coun- 
ty, three quarters of a million; Kennebec, half a million ; 





* One or two facts will sustain this opinion. The value of the lumber 
prodtced in Penobscot county, in 1840, according to the returns, was short 
of ¢ 700,000. The writer saw, at Bangor, at one time, in 1843, 188 vessels, 
which, as it was estimated by good judges, would carry off 14,000,000 feet 
of lumber, worth $ 200,000, or more than two sevenths of the value re- 
turned for the whole year 1840. Again: lumber and other articles from 
the forest, of the value of $ 1,439,592, were left at West Troy, from the Erie 
and Lake Champlain Canals, in 1842, while the amount for 1843 was 
$ 2,964,061, or more than double. Like increase elsewhere would produce 
an aggregate far greater than we have estimated. 
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Somerset, Waldo, and York, one fifth of a million each ; 
Hancock, Lincoln, and Cumberland, one tenth of a million 
each ; and the remaining counties at one tenth of a million 
more ;— making the entire sum for the State, two and three 
quarters millions of dollars. Although these estimates make 
up an amount nearly a million above the value according to 
the returns in 1840, we consider them not too high. But 
whatever the exact yearly havoc in her woods may be, 
Maine should take heed, lest the pine tree of her escutcheon 
do not become, like the same device on the first money 
coined by her parent State, an emblem of her departed, 
rather than of her present, glory and pride. 

As yet, our facts and calculations apply exclusively to 
values derived from commodities sent to market. If we add 
the countless number of trees that, in the several States and 
Territories, are annually cut down, but not sold ; which are 
used on farms for fires and fences ; which are felled by set- 
tlers and burnt on the spot ; which are torn up by tempests, 
and decay where they fall ; and which are destroyed by ac- 
cidental conflagrations, — we shall find, that an alarming de- 
mand is made upon our woods, and that the warning which 
closed the last paragraph is not without force, if extended 
to all the States of the Union. Indeed, we fear that, like 
the wronged men who were their original lords, native Amer- 
can forests, at no very distant day, will be but rarely seen. 

The experience of the Old World is full of admonition, 
and should not be Jost upon us. ‘The mountains of Leba- 
non, to which Solomon sent his ‘‘ fourscore thousand hew- 
ers,” have been long stripped of their beautiful ‘‘ cedars.’ 
The period is not very remote since pines were so abun- 
dant in Great Britain, that a woodman could procure the 
right to use a single axe in cutting them down, for less than 
one dollar a year ; and, not two centuries and a half ago, 
wood was the common fuel in most parts of England. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, it is said that Spain sent over a 
special ambassador, charged with the duty of procuring, by 
negotiation or treachery, the destruction of oak trees in the 
celebrated forest of Dean. However this may be, the 
oaks disappeared by improvidence during the civil wars. 
Within one hundred and fifty years, a considerable part of the 
elevated regions of the north of Ireland was covered with 
pines, of which hardly a vestige now remains. A forest set 
VOL. LVIII. — NO. 123. 40 
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apart for the royal navy contained, at the end of a century, 
only one tenth part of the timber which the officers in the care 
of it reported at its commencement ; nor was alarm felt, nor 
means taken to replant it, until the quantity was still less. 
In Europe generally, at the present time, it is believed that 
wood-lands are diminishing with great rapidity. It is sup- 
posed, that in Germany, sweden, Norway, and Russia, 
one third of the surface is still covered with forests of more 
or less value ; but the proportion in the other principal 
countries is not so large. In France, we have certain 
knowledge, that immense inroads are made on the woods 
from year to year, because she cuts from her forests not 
only timber, but nearly all her fuel. Of the Northern na- 
tions, it is necessary only to remark, that they are the mak- 
ers of tar and providers of timber for England, and such 
other powers as have become importers of the articles once 
abundant at home. 

That in America,—a country of stumps and newly 
cleared lands, — apprehensions should be expressed, as to 
our capability of furnishing ourselves with timber in all 
coming time, will excite a smile on the faces of many. Be 
it so. John Jay, a man as wise as the wisest, and as good 
as the best, thus wrote to Washington, more than fifty years 
ago. ‘* There is some reason to apprehend that masts and 
ship-timber will, as cultivation advances, become scarce, 
unless some measures be taken to prevent their waste, or 
provide for the preservation of a sufficient fund of both.” 
And this passage has the more weight, since it occurs in a 
letter devoted to the suggestion of measures necessary to be 
brought forward for the good of the country. ‘The usual 
reasons for forcing timber into market are, that fires run 
through it, and that trespassers plunder it. We answer, 
that the man who would destroy his house that it might not 
be burned, or waste his money that it might not be stolen, 
would hardly be deemed wise. 

We return to the woods of Maine, which yet remain her 
property and that of Massachusetts. ‘The ‘‘ mast-trees,”’ 
which within three generations caused such heated conten- 
tions, are gone ; not one ever seen by a surveyor-general of 
the king now remains. ‘The lower waters of every consid- 
erable river are abandoned. But the sound of the logger’s 
axe can still be heard from the memorable “ highlands di- 
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viding the waters.”? A century in the history of a nation is 
but a brief space, for it scarcely marks the extreme duration 
of human life. But he who visits the lands lying along the 
tributaries of the St. John, a hundred years hence, will 
probably see them despoiled of their wealth. That event 
will doubtless occur, sooner or later ; legislation can hasten, 
or retard it. That Maine ought to endeavour to postpone 
it, we fully believe ; the interests of Massachusetts may re- 
quire another policy ; ; she will judge. ‘The treaty of Wash- 
ington has given rights and guaranties, which obvionsly de- 
mand some action on the part of both. That instrument 
opens a way to and from the last great forest of New Eng- 
land ; and whether the facilities it provides for transportation 
and finding a market should induce increased or diminished 
alienation of soil and timber, is a question which deserves 
the most profound consideration. ‘Those who administer 
the affairs of Maine ought, as we venture to say, to rea- 
son thus: ‘* Our lands are at home, and we can guard them ; 
they are of immense worth, let us manage them wisely, that 
something of what was inherited from our fathers may de- 
scend to our children; the treaty which has given us free 
access to them can never expire ; the waters which flow 
from them will bear their pines to the sea ages hence as 
well as now; the lapse of years will only add to their 
value ; the vast quantity of lumber now thrown into market 
does but overstock it, and rob our people of the rewards of 
their skill and labor. Let us then dispose of these our re- 
maining wood-lands sparingly. As for our tillage lands, 
if need be, we will give free deeds of them to promote 
settlements, and to prevent our young men from becoming 
victims of agues and intermittents at the West.” 

In the Report of Mr. Coffin, named at the head of this 
article, the whole matter of the treaty at Washington, which 
pertains to our subject, is ably and clearly stated. We give 
the passage entire. ‘That convention provides, that 


‘‘ In order to promote the interests, and encourage the indus- 
try, of all the inhabitants of the countries watered by the river 
St. John and its tributaries — whether living within the State of 
Maine or the Province of New Brunswick,— it is agreed that 
where, by the provisions of the present treaty, the river St. 
John is declared to be the line of boundary, the navigation of 
said river shall be free and open to both parties, and shall in no 
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way be obstructed by either; that all the produce of the forest 
in logs, lumber, timber, boards, staves, or shingles, —or of 
agriculture, not being manufactured, or grown on any of those 
parts of the State of Maine watered by the river St. John or by 
its tributaries, of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if re- 
quired, be produced, — shall have free access intg and through 
the said river and its tributaries, having their source within the 
State of Maine, to and from the seaport at the mouth of the said 
river, either by boats, rafts, or other conveyance, that, when 
within the Province of New Brunswick, the said produce shall 
be dealt with as if it were the produce of said province, &c. &c. 

‘The largest portion of the territory on the upper St. John, or 
more properly speaking, the most valuable portion of said terri- 
tory, is the joint property of this Commonwealth and the State 
of Maine, and in its present uncultivated situation the value prin- 
cipally consists in its growth and abundance of pine timber, 
which, according to the provision contained in the article of the 
treaty here recited, can be hauled and floated to the market at 
the city of St. John, and from thence can be shipped in British 
vessels to Europe or the West Indies. But as the freight on 
timber to foreign ports is of necessity very high on account of 
its bulk, no timber, except it be large and sound, can be ship- 
ped without great loss. Owing to this fact, the operators in the 
woods will not ¢ut any but the largest, soundest, and best trees, 
if they can avoid it. In the course of the lumbering business, 
however, in consequence of hidden defects and other causes not 
easily obviated, a considerable amount of unsound and refuse 
timber must necessarily find its way to the city of St. John, 
and from the fact before stated, not being wanted, it is nearly 
worthless. So far therefore as regards the best quality of tim- 
ber, the provisions of said treaty operates greatly to our advan- 
tage; but as regards the coarse, or defective and refuse qualities, 
it offers no inducement, as there is no market that will remuner- 
ate the operator for its removal, except it be admitted into the 
States free of duty. Under the existing tariff of the United 
States, lumber is subjected to a duty of twenty per centum ad 
valorem, which amounts to a prohibition of its being brought here. 

‘* The value of that territory to the States of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts would be greatly enhanced, if the pine lumber from 
St. John river was admitted into our ports free of duty, — for 
in that case, a large amount of timber now standing in the forests 
of Maine could be removed toa valuable market, and would 
immediately increase the demand for timber and soil. The 
treasury of the United States can never be benefited by exact- 
ing a duty, as nothing of the lumber kind can afford to pay even 
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a small charge. It appears to me therefore, that the request 
would be reasonable, and no more than exact justice, that we 
should have a right secured to us of bringing our own produce 
from our own soil, without being subject to any exaction what- 
ever, even if in its transit it necessarily passes through a foreign 
territory. It is true, if the timber is hewn in the State of Maine, 
and brought to our ports in that shape without alteration, no du- 
ties are required ; but to bring lumber in that cumbersome form, 
would be more expensive than even the required duty. The 
grand falls on the St. John, and the falls at the mouth of the 
Aroostook river, both being within the limits of New Brunswick, 
the timber must of necessity be taken into the British province 
before it can be manufactured into boards, &c. 

‘‘T understand, that some individuals having an interest in that 
region are about to petition Congress, praying that pine lumber 
owned by American citizens, cut on American soil, and brought 
in American vessels, may be admitted free of duty. It seems 
to me the interest in this question to this Commonwealth and 
the State of Maine is of sufficient magnitude to induce some 
effort on our part for the accomplishment of the same object.” 


These remarks Jook to immediate and rapid sales, and in- 
dicate the means necessary for their accomplishment with 
the greatest profit. Mr. Coffin is an officer of so much 
experience and faithfulness, and his opinions are entitled to 
such respect, that we shall not attempt to show the injurious 
effect upon the Commonwealth of a speedy disposal of her 
property in the regions to which he here invites the atten- 
tion of her legislature. ‘That such a course on the part of 
Maine would be unwise, we have already briefly urged, and 
the point need be pressed no further. With regard, how- 
ever, to the suggestion contained in the last paragraph here 
quoted, some knowledge of the course of business near the 
eastern frontier causes us to fear, that if this kind of timber 
were admitted into the United States on the terms proposed, 
there might be facilities for the introduction of timber from 
trees that actually grew in New Brunswick. Great strict- 
ness in investigating the proof of origin would, doubtless, 
check irregularities ; but we are not quite satisfied, that the 
most rigid course which could be devised or enforced, would 
entirely prevent them. ‘Timber which proves ‘‘ unsound 
and refuse’’ is cut on both sides of the line, and as is the 
case with every other commodity, will be sent to the best 
market, when that market is accessible by statutory provis- 
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ions or ingenious devices. Nor would frauds be confined to 
the ‘‘ coarse, or defective and refuse’ kinds ; since choice 
lots are sometimes, under a duty, brought to our ports for 
special purposes ; and in the changes of trade, the mer- 
chantable timber, when the price is depressed in England, 
might be shipped to the United States to good advantage. 
Though it may be extremely difficult to ascertain the identity 
of timber and masts coming from the upper St. John to 
the sea, we would not discourage the attempt. We seek 
only to protect our own lumberers from their Colonial com- 
petitors. British Colonists interfere quite enough already 
with Northern industry ; and before yielding them more, we 
would have full equivalents in hand, certain, and not con- 
tingent, realities, and not ‘** boons.”’ 

We are now prepared to conduct our readers ‘‘ out of the 
woods ”’ ; and in the spirit of the adage, we will endeavour 
to make them go smilingly. With a rapid sketch of the 
lumberer as he was, and as he is, we will conclude. It is 
of the man of work, and not of the great operator, of whom 
we speak ; and between the two there is a wide difference. 
Our subject is known by various names. In the forest, he 
is a logger ; on the stream, he is a river-driver ; in the mill, 
he is a sawyer or mill-man ; between the mill and the place 
of loading a vessel, he is a raftsman ; and when on board 
ship, he is a coaster. ‘Though he sometimes confines him- 
self to one of these callings, he occasionally makes himself 
a proficient in all. But wherever found, he was often a wild, 
improvident, and thoughtless fellow. Within a few years, 
he has taken the ‘‘ pledge,” and now he saves his wages. 
You may see him now with a wife, a home, a farm, and a 
stock of cattle ; or, if he has them not, they are all em- 
braced in his plans, and all within his reach. He was an in- 
veterate coveter of shingle-rift and mast-trees, and cared 
but little who owned them, if sharp eyes were not upon him. 
To the mortal hate he bore to the king’s guardians of the 
woods, we have already alluded ; and we may add, that it 
was a long time before he could forget, that land agents were 
their successors. Nor is trespassing a very grave offence 
in his estimation, even now ; he will often plunder, just to 
show his adroitness in outwitting those who are set to watch 
him. As he wiles away a period of stormy weather in his 
camp, he will relate some wonderful exploits, which, in other 
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days, he devised or aided to execute. He had, too, a way 
of seeming honesty, which, to those who were inexperienced 
in his manoeuvres, lulled all suspicion. When he cut the 
timber of another person under a permit, and engaged to 
pay the owner stumpage by the thousand feet, the sealer * 
was allowed to see the logs lying upon the ice in the stream, 
measured them, and went his way. Apparently all was right ; 
but the logger had commenced hauling trees to the stream 
when the ice was thin, and, if rolled heavily from the bank, 
the logs would break through it ; and he had continued this 
course until more timber was beneath the ice than above it. 
But who could impeach his integrity, since the proprietor’s 
own sealer came to the rolling-tier,+ and saw for himself, and 
took account, without let or hindrance ? If the half of his 
logs were invisible, how could he help it? ‘This was but 
one among many of his old devices. 

He was wont to be a liberal provider for himself and those 
who went with him for a winter’s work in the woods ; but 
not always for those dependent upon him at home. ‘‘ I will 
get my supplies now,” said an old man to his merchant, 
some thirty years ago. ‘* What will you have ?”’ ‘* Well, 
I hardly know ; but as I shall come in by and by, I will 
only just take a few things to stand us a spell. We are but 
eight hands, all told, and don’t need much. A barrel of 
rum, another of molasses, three barrels of pork, and six of 
flour, and that meal bag full of tea, with the corn I have al- 
ready got for the oxen, will do to begin with.”” ‘The tea 
was weighed and poured into ‘‘ that meal bag,’’ and, pro- 
vided with all that he asked for, he departed ; but, as may 
be supposed, people who ate and drank at this rate could 
find little time for chopping and hauling ; and the merchant’s 
books have not been balanced, we opine, to this day. 

Nor, in other days, was he exact in business, or scrupu- 
lous in log-marks ; so that the old saying, that ‘‘ one gang 
of loggers and a saw-mill will support a lawyer,”’ was not en- 
tirely destitute of truth. But as we have said, he is a 
changed man now, both in his deeds and dress. As for the 
latter, you may see him in the glazed hat, the upper and 








* Surveyor. 
t Place at the stream-end of his road, which he prepares in order to get 


his logs from the land upon the ice. 
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lower oil-cloth garments, and ‘‘ proper strong boots ’’ of the 
fisherman ; rather than in the linsey-woolsey of the family- 
loom and dye-pot, with cap and buskins of the same, which he 
wore in the olden time. His manners, his faults, and his 
vices show him to be a rough man. But he has ever been 
ready at the first tap of the drum to enlist in the service of his 
country. He went with Phips, who had been his compan- 
ion in the woods ; and with Pepperell, his own mill-owner. 
He was on the battle grounds of the Revolution, and the 
ploughman finds his bones at Plattsburg and Bridgewater. 

As for the master of the lumber-coaster, he was once 
neither a lJandsman nor seaman ; and his men had the same 
amphibious character. ‘Twenty-five years ago, they sailed 
in almost any vessel, and on almost any terms. He dodged 
along shore, and had a rule to pass no harbour after meridian, 
and not to leave one until past twelve o’clock at night. He 
nailed a horse-shoe on his mainmast, and would look well 
to its safety whenever he was off Salem. The superscrip- 
tion of the village attorney could be seen upon letters ad- 
dressed to him, in almost every tavern or store of the town 
where he lived. He took passengers at ‘‘ nine shillings for 
going, and two and three-pence a day for grub ”’ ; and hud- 
dled them, male and female, into a cabin without state-rooms, 
partitions, or even curtains to the berths. His cook was a 
never washed, never combed boy, who wore his father’s 
trousers and nobody’s shoes ; and was proud of the myste- 
ries of making bread by mixing Indian meal with water, 
and stirring them up with a black iron spoon ; of mincing 
fish with potatoes and warming them with pork fat ; and of 
making, for a treat on Sunday, a salt meat soup. ‘Those 
who paid ‘‘for going and for grub’? were taxed a pint or 
a quart of ‘‘ the West India,”’ for every harbour new to them 
between the port of departure and destination, and were put 
under liberal contribution for the gallons that were now and 
then provided in order ‘‘ to raise a fair wind.”’ 

But such men, such vessels, and such customs have well- 
nigh passed away. ‘The coaster now owns a part of his ves- 
sel, and is frequently the ship’s husband. He is a good 
navigator, and ventures out at sea with the boldest ; makes 
passages as quick as the quickest ; and instead of being a 
lounger about home in the winter months, as he was former- 
ly, may be found ‘‘ freighting”’ at the South, or making 
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voyages to foreign countries. He is seldom in debt. His 
house is well painted and carpeted, and every thing is com- 
fortable and in good repair. His children are at academies 
or colleges, and he is a prudent, moral, and temperate man ; 
and could we induce him to leave off whittling shingles, and 
the immoderate use of tobacco, he is so gentlemanly, that 
he might sometimes be mistaken for the captain of ‘‘ a New 
York liner.”’ 
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to 


AxsouT a century ago, Dr. Franklin made preparations to 
observe an eclipse of the moon at Philadelphia. ‘The exe- 
cution of his purpose was prevented by a storm from the 
north and east, which obscured the sky a short time before 
the moon passed into the earth’s shadow. He learned after- 
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wards, to his surprise, that this eclipse had been seen at Bos- 
ton ; and upon comparing the accounts from the other Colo- 
nies, he discovered, that our northeast storms obey a fixed 
law of progress ; that they are experienced first in the south- 
west, and advance towards the northeast.* 

The study of this law has led to a series of discoveries in 
the science of meteorology of the highest value, whether re- 
garded as contributions to knowledge, or as the basis of useful 
rules for the guidance of conduct ; from which the practical 
man may derive great advantage, and which the philosopher 
with honorable pride may number among those benefits which 
his patient investigations confer upon mankind. ‘‘ Tant est 
féconde la méditation d’une loi de la nature.”” These discov- 
eries relate chiefly to the phenomena of storms, — of those 
dreadful hurricanes especially, which vent their first fury upon 
the fertile islands of the Caribbean sea, where they originate, 
and passing thence to the continent, strew the shores of the 
United States with the wrecks of our rich commerce. By 
a laborious collation and careful comparison of scattered 
records, our countryman, Mr. Redfield, obtained a knowl- 
edge of their principal features, and consummated his task 
by the discovery of the general fact, that these storms are 
comparatively isolated masses of air in a highly disturbed 
state, the particles of which revolve with such violence as to 
create the destroying winds called tempests, or hurricanes. 
Thus the Preacher, in illustrating the vanity of all human 
pursuits, uttered the language of a correct philosophy. 
‘¢ The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto 
the north ; it whirleth about continually, and the wind re- 
turneth again according to his circuits.” 

The first suggestion, that a storm might be a great whirl- 
wind, was made by Colonel James Capper, of the Kast 
India Company’s service, in a work on the winds and mon- 
soons of India, published in 1801. He points out the 
method of investigation since adopted by Mr. Redfield, to 
whom, however, Colonel Capper’s book was entirely un- 
known. Indeed, this book seems to have attracted little 
notice before Mr. Redfield’s discovery. About the time 
that the American philosopher was employed in his earlier 





* This eclipse occurred on the 21st of October, 1743. See an “ Attempt 
to fix the Date of Dr. Franklin’s Observations in Relation tothe North-East 
Storms of the Atlantic States,” by A. D. Bache. Franklin Journal for 
November, 1833. 
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labors of observing and collecting the observations of oth- 
ers, a similar inquiry was in progress in Germany. On 
Christmas eve, 1821, after a long continuance of stormy 
weather, the barometer sank so low in Europe, that the at- 
tention of meteorologists was strongly drawn to the circum- 
stance. M. Brande, having obtained the registers kept at 
this time in various places, came to the conclusion, that, 
during this storm, the winds blew from all points of the com- 
pass towards a central space, where the barometer was, for 
the moment, at its lowest stand. This conclusion was dis- 
puted by Professor Dove, of Berlin, who subjected the ob- 
servations in the possession of Brande, as well as others, to 
a new examination, and made it appear, that an explanation 
of all the phenomena was afforded by the assumption of one 
or more great rotary currents, or whirlwinds, advancing from 
the southwest to the northeast.* Before this discussion 
was known in the United States, Mr. Redfield, by an inde- 
pendent course of investigation, had arrived at the result we 
have already announced, and his opinion is fortified by facts 
and cases so numerous and well authenticated, as fully to 
justify the distinction which Sir David Brewster has accord- 
ed to him in the following language. ‘‘ The theory of rotary 
storms was first suggested by Colonel Capper ; but we must 
claim for Mr. Redfield the greater honor of having fully in- 
vestigated the subject, and apparently established the theory 
upon an impregnable basis.”’ f 

An inquiry into the nature and operation of these mighty 
agents of destruction, the sweeping storms on the sea, or the 
ravaging tornadoes on the land, will prove not less an advantage 
to humanity than to science. ‘To be able to foretell their 
approach, and to know their course and action, is to warn the 
farmer and mariner in time to guard against their effects. 
And science will be acknowledged to fulfil one of her high- 
est aims, when she adds to those instructions which direct 
the course of the adventurous seaman over the ocean, the 
knowledge that will protect him against the rebellions vio- 
lence of the tributary elements. 

Mr. Redfield’s researches have made us acquainted with 
the following general laws. The winds in a great storm, 
which were once supposed to travel in a direct path pointed 





* London and Edinburgh Journal of Science, Nos. 67, 68. 
t Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XVIII., 3d Series, p. "515. 
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out by the vane, do actually revolve about a vertical line or 
space, which may be regarded as the central axis of motion. 
Professor Leslie framed a theory accounting for the baro- 
metric fluctuations, according to which, the winds in hurri- 
canes were presumed to move in a rectilinear direction, at 
the rate of one hundred or one hundred and twenty miles an 
hour. Mr. Redfield has shown, however, that a storm is 
no longer to be considered as the unequal disturbance of an 
extended stratum of the atmosphere, but as a vast whirl- 
wind, or vortex, approaching to a cylindrical form, through- 
out which the motion of the air is rotary. It is not one 
wind, but a combination of winds from all quarters. 

“ Una Eurusque, Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 

Africus.” 

These whirlwinds, or aérial vortices, have a progressive 
movement, that carries forward the whole body of the storm, 
apart from the internal motions, which cause its violence. 
This progressive movement depends upon the prevailing 
currents of the upper air, and varies from twelve to thirty 
miles an hour. Such, at least, is the rate of progress of 
those storms examined by Mr. Redfield. He is aware, 
however, that some storms appear to be local, and nearly 
stationary, whilst others move with greater rapidity. 

The rotation of the air in the body of the storm is, on the 
north side of the equator, from the right to the left, or con- 
trary to the movement of the hands of a watch; and, in 
southern latitudes, from the left to the right, or with the 
hands of a watch. Its violence increases towards the inte- 
rior ; but in the centre is a space where the winds seem to 
lose their force. ‘This calm in the middle of a heavy storm 
is well known to seamen, as the forerunner of a dangerous 
and violent shift of wind. The barometrical changes first 
noticed by Mr. Redfield are remarkable, and serve to in- 
dicate to the observer the portion of the storm that he oc- 
cupies. The arrival of the storm, as is well known, is pre- 
ceded by a fall of the mercury. Mr. Redfield has found, 
that this fall increases as the storm passes over, up to the 
central space, where it attains its maximum ; the barometer 
then begins to rise, and gradually mounts as the latter sec- 
tion of the storm recedes. ‘These changes, which are 
proofs of a rotary and progressive movement, are very val- 
uable to seamen, particularly in pointing out the central calm, 
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the deceitful character of which has, no doubt, caused the 
wreck of many vessels. ‘The extent of the storm, or of the 
region over which its influence is felt, Mr. Redfield believes 
to vary from one hundred to five hundred miles. Those 
which originate in the tropics increase in diameter, and di- 
minish in violence, as they proceed towards the poles ; and 
it is suggested by Colonel Reid, that the gales become hud- 
dled together as the meridians approach each other, and 
are so complicated in high latitudes by their rapid succes- 
sion, that it is not easy, during the season of storms, to 
identify a particular one. 

Mr. Redfield’s attention was first called to the hurricanes 
of the West Indies, the fatal visitations of which are so well and 
mournfully recorded in the shipping lists.* Availing himself 
of the various sources of information, he was enabled to pur- 
sue the track of a storm from the place of its first appear- 
ance, to some point far to the east in the North Atlantic 
ocean, where its forces, like those of the Gulf Stream, 
were weakened by diffusion. The charts of the hurricanes 
show, that they take their rise in the vicinity of the Windward 
islands, and proceed in a northwesterly course, until they 
approach the continent of America, where, between the 
twenty-fifth and thirty-fifth degrees of latitude, they change 
their path to the north and east, inclining gradually to the 

east. Their course then becomes nearly parallel to the 
coast, and sometimes their influence is felt on the whole At- 
lantic shore, from Cape Florida to Halifax. 

One of the hurricanes of August, 1830, has been traced 
by Mr. Redfield in its daily progress, by means of the jour- 
nals and reports of voyagers, from near the Caribbee islands 
to the coast of Florida and the Carolinas, and thence to the 
banks of Newfoundland, a distance of more than three thou- 
sand miles, which was passed over by the storm in six days, 
at the rate of about twenty-one miles an hour. ‘The dura- 
tion of the most violent portion of this gale, at the different 
points over which it passed, was about twelve hours ; but its 
entire duration was, in some okt. twice that period. The 


* The West India hurricane season is reckoned from the 15th of July to 
the 15th of October. During this period, premiums of insurance, that are 
usually 24 per cent., rise to 4,and 6 per cent. The hurricane region is 
included between the 10th and 28th degrees of north latitude, and the 

58th and 86th degrees of west longitude. 
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breadth of the storm, therefore, may be estimated as be- 
tween two hundred and fifty and four hundred miles, — the 
duration depending upon its extent and the velocity with 
which it moves. 

On that portion of the track nearest to the American coast, 
or the farthest inland, if the storm overlies the continent, the 
wind begins to blow from the eastern or northeastern point 
of the horizon, and veers by the north to the northwest, 
where it terminates. These are known as the northeast 
storms of the Atlantic States, which are most severe in the 
beginning, are attended with rain or snow, and generally end 
with a wind at the northwest, bringing fair weather. 

Such are the leading general facts, ascertained by Mr. 
Redfield, concerning the operations of nature in great storms, 
particularly those of the United States, and the hurricanes 
of the West Indies. They are carefully deduced from ob- 
servations and experiences endlessly multiplied ; and the 
leading proposition of the rotary motion is fortified by so 
wide an induction, that we have no hesitation in speaking of 
it as a truth satisfactorily demonstrated. Mr. Redfield’s 
views are corroborated by Professor Dove, of Berlin, who, 
without any knowledge of Mr. Redfield’s labors, arrived at 
similar conclusions at about the same time. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the rotary storm, though probably 
the greatest, is the only disturbing cause of the regular at- 
mospheric currents.* Mr. Redfield, whose aim has been, 
‘¢ first, to resolve particular facts into other facts more sim- 
ple and comprehensive ; and, secondly, to apply these gen- 
eral facts (or, as they are usually called, laws of nature) to 
the synthetical explanation of the phenomena ”’ ¢ of storms, 
was not anxious to indulge, in his earlier papers, in specula- 
tions concerning the origin of the phenomena, whose active 
force he was investigating. Science has not yet determined 
the part, (probably an important one,) which electricity takes 
in their production. 

But it is less difficult to assign a cause for the mechanical 














* We should be glad to present our readers with the outlines of Profes- 
sor Dove’s “‘ General Theory of the Winds,” and of the admirable essay of 
Mr. Brown (Phil. Mag.,) in which the views of Daniell are so extended as 
to embrace hypotheses of the general currents of the atmosphere. But we 
must keep within the narrowest limits of our subject,— “ vapors, and 
clouds, and storms.” 

t Stewart’s Elements. 
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disturbance of the atmosphere, which will result in the form- 
ation of aérial whirlpools. Maupertuis, while engaged in his 
geodesic operations at ‘Tornea, observed that, on opening 
the door, the external air immediately produced a whirlwind 
in the room, which was discernible by means of the con 
densed vapor. On an occasion in St. Petersburg, when a 
crowded assembly were suffering from the closeness of the 
room, a gentleman broke a window for relief, and the air 
rushing in, formed a visible condensation of snowy matter, 
having a revolving motion.* It appears, from these anec- 
dotes, that, if a body of air in a quiescent state, at an ele- 
vated temperature, and highly saturated with vapor, be sud- 
denly penetrated by a cold current, an aérial vortex will be 
instantly formed. 

Mr. Redfield has met with an able and efficient coadjutor 
in Lieutenant-Colonel Reid, of the Royal Engineers, who, 
having been employed at Barbadoes in reestablishing the 
public buildings blown down in the hurricane of 1831, had 
already conceived an interest in the study of the nature of 
storms, when he read a paper by Mr. Redfield in ‘ Silli- 
man’s Journal,” for April, 1831. In his valuable work, he 
has not only laid down in a beautiful manner and with scru- 
pulous fidelity the data furnished by Mr. Redfield, but he 
has also collected numerous accounts of other storms in both 
hemispheres. ‘I'o his industry in compiling and arranging 
curious and important facts must be awarded high praise ; 
but to his modesty and candor no praise, however high, can 
do more than justice. Upon all topics which he discusses, 
he has been studious to collect authentic information, and 
whenever he has been carried into the field of conjecture, he 
has advanced with that sedate caution and _ steady regard for 
certain knowledge, undisturbed by the vanity of speculation, 
which become the philosophical inquirer. Colonel Reid 
was the first to illustrate the reverse motion of storms in the 
southern hemisphere. ‘The most interesting of his records 
upon this point are those of the storm of March, 1809, en- 
countered by the fleet of the Kast India Company, under the 
convoy of the Culloden, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Sir Edward Pellew, the first Lord Exmouth. It has left a 
deep impression upon many minds in England by the great 
loss of life and property it occasioned. 





. ‘Harvey’ s Treatise on Meteorology, —E neyclopedia Metropolitana. 
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The fleet had crossed the equator, and sailed on its home- 
ward passage with fine weather, until the 11th of March, 
when the gale came on. ‘They were then in the vicinity of 
the islands of Rodriguez and Mauritius, a region which, on 
the opposite side of the line, corresponds to the West In- 
dies in its stormy character. On the 14th, the fleet was dis- 
persed, and this circumstance afforded the means of obtain- 
ing simultaneous observations of the wind in different sec- 
tions of the storm. After travelling obliquely to the trade- 
wind, from the east to the west, inclining southerly, the 
storm recurved at the twenty-fifth and thirtieth degrees of 
latitude, and went off to the south-east, in remarkable con- 
formity with the manner in which the hurricanes of the north- 
ern hemisphere pass off to the north-east. ‘The brig of 
war Harrier was lost, and four of the East India Company’s 
ships, the Lady Jane Dundas, the Jane, Duchess of Gor- 
don, the Calcutta, and the Bengal. ‘The four latter were 
seen for the last time on the 14th, and probably foundered 
near the centre of the storm, towards which they were then 
steering. 

Colonel Reid has also accompanied Mr. Redfield in his 
inquiry into the phenomena of water-spouts and whirlwinds. 
He considers it by no means certain, that the same law of 
nature produces the small whirlwind and the great storm. 
We know of no authentic observation, however, except that 
made by Colonel Reid himself, at Bermuda, which combats 
the opinion of Mr. Redfield, that the course of rotation is 
the same in both. ‘The whirling motion of the air satisfac- 
torily accounts for the fall of fish,* and showers of sand, 
seeds, blood, (a misnomer for red earth, probably,) and salt 
rain, of which many instances are related both by Colonel 
Reid and Mr. Espy. Colonel Reid has also applied the 
diminution of the atmospheric pressure in the centre of 
storms to explain the extraordinary high tides, and conse- 
quent inundations, that often prove more disastrous than the 
wind. A fall of two inches in the barometer indicates a 


° 








* A curious case of the fall of fish in a storm is recorded in The Atheneum 
for October, 1840. It occurred in the Madras Presidency, sixty or seventy 
years ago, and a sufficient number was gathered to make a curry for the 
General's table. 

*« Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo 
Nota que sedes fuerat columbis.” 
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diminution of one fifteenth in the atmospheric pressure, which 
would cause the sea under it to rise two feet. A wave of 
the sea, answering to the atmospheric wave, may move on- 
ward at the rate of the storm’s progress, accompanying it in 
its course, and its height will depend upon the reduction of 
the atmospheric pressure, modified by the revolving power of 
the wind. When an impulse, thus acquired, has been main- 
tained for some distance, a current will be created, similar to 
the tidal wave, and of sufficient strength, when added to 
the flood tide, to cause the inundations that often occur in 
flat lands. A storm five hundred miles in diameter, carry- 
ing with it the diminished pressure of one fifteenth of the 
column of mercury, seems adequate either to arrest or ac- 
celerate existing currents, or to create new ones. Sir 
Thomas Hastings saw, during a rapid fall of the barometer, 
at Portsmouth, an ebbing tide stop, and return to the flood, 
before its period had elapsed. A well attested fact like this 
proves the correctness of the Colonel Reid’s views. 

‘¢' The apparent connexion of storms with electricity and 
magnetism ”’ is a subject of the deepest scientific interest. 
The quantity of electricity developed in violent storms is very 
great, and has, at times, if the accounts can be relied on, af- 
fected the needle to such a degree, that it ceased to be of 
any use. Colonel Reid ascertained, by experiment, that the 
two poles of the magnet, in conjunction with the voltaic bat- 
tery, moved in a manner corresponding to the revolution of 
hurricanes in the northern and southern hemispheres. Great 
storms of periodical recurrence are confined, as is well 
known, to certain parts of the globe ; and it is a curious fact, 
that the meridians passing through the two north magnetic 
poles run also through the Chinese sea, and near the Ca- 
ribbean sea, — the regions of typhoons and hurricanes ; and 
that here, the magnetic intensities upon Major Sabine’s chart 
of isodynamic lines are strongly marked, whilst at St. He- 
lena, where a gale is rarely known, the intensity observed 
by Captain Fitzroy is 0.84, ‘‘ the lowest denomination re- 
corded.”’ 

But we resume the examination of the rotary law of 
storms, which, as we before observed, is the general fact, 
confirmed by Professor Dove and Colonel Reid, deduced 
by Mr. Redfield from the particular facts he has accumu- 
lated. ‘The question is, Do the particular facts sustain Mr. 

41* 
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Redfield’s law, and does the law account for the phenomena of 
storms included in its classification ? ‘The negative answer is 
stoutly maintained by Mr. Espy of Philadelphia, whose work 
on the ** Philosophy of Storms” stands at the head of our 
article. Mr. Espy has been known to the public for many 
years as a writer in the ‘* Franklin Journal”? upon various 
subjects of science, but chiefly upon meteorology. In 
1836,* he published a series of essays, containing a theory 
of the formation of clouds, and rains, the aérial meteors 
known by the names of storms, tornadoes, whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, &c., some of the elementary principles of which 
are to be found in his earlier papers.t ‘I'he greater part of 
the ‘** Philosophy of Storms ”’ is a republication of his es- 
says and papers in the ‘* Journal.’ 

His theory is at once simple “e comprehensive, and, as 
‘¢ the probability of a hypothesis increases in proportion to 
the number of the phenomena for which it accounts, and to 
the simplicity of the theory by which it explains them,” if 
the facts cited by Mr. Espy were to be received without 
hesitation, we should be as ready to yield our entire assent to 
its propositions, as we are to admire the ingenuity displayed 
in its invention. Mr. Espy repeats the doctrine of Brande, 
that the winds in a great storm rush impetuously from all 
parts of its outer boundary, either towards a single centre, 
or, when the storm is of an elongated form, towards a dia- 
metrical line which is the longer axis. Whether this opinion 
be borrowed from Brande or not, it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the new theory. ‘T’o support this view, Mr. 
Espy also appeals to facts, and to the very facts adduced by 
Colonel Reid and Mr. Redfield, as evidences of the rotary 
motion. He has been active in collecting records for him- 
self, but the storms of 1780 and 1837 are presented in his 
book as most striking illustrations of his theory, and their 
application is the more conspicuous, as they are selected 
from Colonel Reid. 

It behooves us, then, to examine this question, and, to 
render the subject more intelligible, we will make the ne- 
cessary projections. In doing this, it will be our object 
to test Mr. Espy’s merit as an observer and recorder of 
facts ; hereafter, we shall discuss his theory. The following 
figure represents the progressive whirlwind of Mr. Redfield, 








* Franklin Journal, Vols. XVIL., XVIII. 
t Franklin Journal, Nov., 1333, and Jan., 1835. { Stewart’s Elements. 
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the arrows between the two outer circles showing the direc- 
tion of the wind according to his law. The dotted arrows 
mark the central direction of the wind, as maintained by 


Mr. Espy. 
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It will be remarked, that the wind on the north side of 
Mr. Redfield’s whirlwind blows from the east ; on the south 
side, from the west ; on the east, from the south ; and on 
the west, from the north. ‘The centripetal storm of Mr. 
Espy, as shown by the dotted arrows, blows from the point 
indicated by the compass direction, in the line of the radius, 
and his wind is always at right angles to Mr. Redfield’s. It 
would not seem very difficult, then, to make up our judgment 
on this matter, if we were supplied with correct statements 
of the direction of the wind in different parts of the storm 
at the same time. 

The most valuable information gathered by Colonel Reid 
is that relating to the hurricanes of October, 1780, the 
most terrible recorded in West Indian history. ‘Three 
great storms happened in the same month. ‘The first de- 
stroyed the town of Savanna-la-Mar, and wrecked the Brit- 
ish frigate Phenix. ‘The second, and by far the severest, 
desolated the island of Barbadoes, and inflicted great losses 
upon commerce and upon the British fleets. The third dis- 
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persed the Spanish fleet under Solano, in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, after it had sailed from Havana to attack Pensacola. 
The faithful method adopted by Colonel Reid, of printing 
all the accounts in detail, affords to every one the same 
means of arriving at the truth. England, being then at war, 
had large squadrons in the West Indies, and on the Ameri- 
can coast, and this circumstance multiplied the facilities for 
tracing these gales. 

Sir Peter Parker commanded in the West Indies, and 
Sir George Rodney was off New York in the Sandwich. 
In the squadron of the former, eight ships were lost, and 
their crews nearly all perished, and seven vessels were dis- 
masted. In that under Rodney, five vessels were lost, and 
nine were dismasted, or severely damaged. Savanna-la- 
Mar was destroyed, the islands of Barbadoes, St. Vincent, 
St. Eustatia, Dominica, Grenada, and Martinique suffered 
dreadfully. Twenty-five or thirty thousand persons are 
known to have perished on the islands, besides the crews of 
the men-of-war already mentioned, and of numerous trading 
vessels which were wrecked. At Grenada alone, ‘‘ nine- 
teen sail of loaded Dutch ships were stranded and beaten to 
pieces.’’ Six ships of war were anchored at the careenage 
of St. Lucia, when the gale began, and five of them were 
driven to sea, and returned to port in the most helpless con- 
dition. The language of poetry bears a literal interpreta- 


tion. 
‘¢ And anchored navies from their stations drive, 
Wild as the winds, across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters.” 

At Barbadoes, the family of the governor were obliged 
to take refuge in the cellar, the wind, in spite of every pre- 
caution, having forced a passage into all parts of the house, 
and torn off most of the roof. 

‘From this asylum, they were soon driven out; the water 
being stopped in its passage, having found itself a course to the 
cellar, they knew not where to go. The water had risen four 
feet, and the ruins were falling from all quarters. ‘To continue 
in the cellar was impossible ; to return to the house equally so. 
The only chance left was making for the fields, which at that 
time appeared equally dangerous. It was, however, attempt- 
ed; and the family got to the ruins of the foundation of the flag- 
staff, which soon after giving way, every one endeavoured to 
find a retreat for himself. The governor, and the few that re- 
mained, were thrown down; and it was with great difficulty they 
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ained the cannon, under the carriage of which they took shel- 
ter. Their situation was deplorable ; many of the cannon were 
moved ; and they had reason to fear that the one under which 
they sat might be dismounted and crush them by its fall, or that 
some of the ruins which were flying about might put an end to 
their existence; and to render the scene still more doubtful, they 
were near the powder magazine. Anxiously did they look for 
the break of day, flattering themselves that with the light they 
would see a cessation of the storm ; yet, when it appeared, little 
was the storm abated. Nothing can be compared with the ter- 
rible devastation that presented itself on all sides; not a build- 
ing standing. The trees, if not torn up by the roots, were de- 
prived of their leaves and branches; and the most luxurious 
spring changed, in this one night, into the dreariest winter.”* 


Such are the awful scenes which the study of this subject 
leads us to contemplate. One anecdote illumines for a 
moment the dark gloom. ‘The Endymion, Laurel, and An- 
dromache were to the east of Martinique, and on a lee shore. 
The Endymion just cleared the northeast point of the island ; 
but the two latter vessels were wrecked, and twenty-five of 
the crew of the Laurel alone were saved. ‘These men, of 
course, were made prisoners. ‘They were sent by the Mar- 
quis de Bouillé to the British governor at St. Lucia, with a 
letter, saying that he could not detain them as prisoners from 
the chances of a catastrophe common to all. 


“ How far that little candle throws his beams !”’ 


In the first storm, on the third of the month, Mr. Espy 
has selected the time when the centre is supposed to have 
passed over Lucia bay, about six o’clock, P. M. The 
records of the storm at this moment are very incomplete ; 
all winds to the west of south and north are wanting ; that is, 
for one half of the circle, and those on the other half are 
confined to a small space. ‘This hurricane, we incline to 
believe, originated on the island of Jamaica. It is first 
heard of at Port Royal, where it raged more than twelve hours 
before it reached Savanna-la-Mar. ‘This fact, which Mr. 
Espy omitted to notice, is entirely inconsistent with his 
theory ; for, according to that, as the wind was from the 
southeast, the centre of the storm should have been far to 
the north of Jamaica, before the first part reached Savanna- 
la-Mar. Neither has Mr. Espy given the exact directions 
of the wind upon his sketch ; his south is nearer south by 





* Gentlemen's Magazine of 1780. Reid, pp. 347, 384. 
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west, and the south-southeast at Port Royal is southeast. 
These may be errors of the engraver, but they favor his 
views. But the data of the storm are not sufficient at this 
oint to authorize its use as a demonstration of either theory.* 
hen we pass to the two next recorded stages of its pro- 
gress, where it overtook Admiral Rowley’s squadron, and 
the ships belonging to Sir George Rodney’s fleet, the whole 
body of the evidence is in harmony with the rotary law, and 
irreconcilable with the rectilinear hypothesis. As Mr. 
Espy has avoided these tests, we will not dwell upon them, 
but proceed to examine the hurricane of the 11th and 12th, 
at the point chosen by himself. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that whilst Mr. Redfield and Colonel Reid give charts 
of the whole track of the storm, Mr. Espy limits his pro- 
jections to one period. If his principle be correct, it ap- 
plies equally to all periods, and to no one more than another. 
The following sketch is copied from Mr. Espy’s book. 
‘** Chart of the great Barbadoes hurricane, October 11th, 1780, 
showing the cou:se of the wind at 6, P. M. 





1. Montagu, from 6 to8, P.M. 4. Endymion, from P. M. of the 10th to 12th. 
2. Amazon, at 2, P. M. 5. Albemarle, from 44 P. M. till next day. 
3. Alemene, from 5 till 9, P. M. 


** The dotted line is the course which the centre of the storm 
moved in.” 





* Among the documents relating to this storm is a letter from Lieuten- 
ant Archer to his mother, giving an account of the loss of the Phenix, 
written in a very graphic style, and filled with details of touching interest, 
such as created the universal popularity of Mr. Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years before 
the Mast.” It is too long to quote, but we recommend its perusal. 

t Espy, p. 199. 
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These arrows point inwards to a central space ; but when 
we have made the necessary corrections, the character of 
the testimony will be changed. ‘The wind of the Montagu 
which Mr. Espy has put down W. by N. is really N. N. E.* 
The wind of the Amazon instead of being N. W. is N. E.t 
There is a palpable error in the log of the Alcmene ; for the 
wind is marked N. W. when the ship’s head in the adjoining 
column is N. W. also ;{ the ‘* Remarks,” as well as the 
log of the Amazon, which vessel was very near the Alc- 
mene, show that N. W. is a misprint for N. E. The wind 
of the Endymion is not N. E. as given by Mr. Espy, 
but KE. N. E.Q Mr. Espy’s position of the Albemarle 
is wrong ; that ship was further to the north and east than 
he represents her.|| At St. Vincent, the wind was a little 
to the west of N. W. and not W. by S. The winds at St. 
Lucia, so minutely noted as to time, are not to be found in 
Colonel Reid’s documents.. ‘The wind at Barbadoes is 
loosely given, and at long intervals,** so that it is impossible 
to determine the precise direction at 6, P. M. We shall 
not make use of it. Finally, Mr. Espy has omitted the 
Vengeance and the Egmont altogether, though they were 
within the space included in his chart. Of the nine arrows, 
then, in Mr. Espy’s projection, eight are positively erro- 
neous, and the ninth (Barbadoes) is uncertain ; two other 
data of equal importance are omitted. In the following pro- 
jection, the arrows are pointed the right way. 

The reader will perceive, that the mass of air between 
the circles exhibits a uniform rotary character. In any par- 
ticular section, the whole tendency is from right to left, and 
in no instance is it reversed. ‘The course of the wind some- 
times deviates a little, as at the Albemarle and Endymion. 
The difficulty of observing the exact direction of the wind 
in a tempest, both at sea and on shore, particularly in the for- 
mer case, where the motion is violent and unceasing, must 
be taken into consideration. The winds, too, in their fierce 
contention will be diverted from regular action. It is rather 
to be wondered at, that so slight a variation from a steady 
motion in rotation should be found in so many different ac- 





* Reid, p. 365. t Ibid. p. 367. $ p. 357. 

§ p. 371. || Chart 9. { Chap. 8, passim. 

** There is a contradiction between the log of the Albemarle and the 
account in the Gentleman's Magazine, as to the direction of the wind at 10 
o'clock of the 10th. The Albemarle must be right; otherwise she could 
not have gone to sea, and doubled the point of the island. 
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1. Endymion. 3. Amazon. 5. Montagu. 7. Albemarle. 
2. Alcmene. 4. Egmont. 6. Vengeance. 


counts and situations. Several of the arrows point in di- 
rect opposition to the convergent theory ; especially those 
at St. Vincent, and near Barbadoes. The latitudes of these 
places are nearly the same ; the wind at one is northwest, 
and at the other southeast ; according to Mr. Espy, there- 
fore, the middle of the storm would be north and south 
of the same parallel, at the same time. At the various 
stations, the wind went round the compass in conformity 
with the law of rotation. We may refer particularly to the 
report of the intendant of Martinique, to the Endymion, 
and indeed to all the vessels. ‘To follow the storm in its 
whole progress, and point this out in detail, would occupy 
too much space. 

This hurricane of the 11th of October is altogether the 
most affecting of those mentioned in Colonel Reid’s work. 
It is also the most complete in its annals. It is curious to 
read the musty old log-books, which were laid upon the 
shelf sixty years ago, without the least probability that they 
would ever see the light again. Written with technical con- 
ciseness, they appear to exhibit a singular insensibility to the 
perils and hardships they briefly record. Here and there 
the cry of the strong swimmer in his agony echoes in our 
ears ; but the notice both of the living and the dying is the 
mere mention of a fact, and the lament over many 

‘¢ a brave vessel, 


Who no doubt had noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces,’’ — 


is confined to the hasty condolement of an official despatch. 
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Another storm mentioned in Colonel Reid’s book, and 
selected by Mr. Espy as an illustration of his theory in op- 
osition to the rotary law, is that of the middle of August, 
1837. He has undertaken to give the position of the storm 
at noon of the 18th, the period of most rapid change. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the directions of the wind at this hour, for all the vessels 
on his chart, with any approximation to certainty. For 
instance, ** The Delaware, on the 17th, lat. 31° 30’, long. 
76° 20’, had a severe gale EK. S. EK. and then W., which 
continued till the 20th ”’ ; * and it is from loose statements like 
this, that, without any qualification, he determines the position 
and wind of many of the vessels at noon of the 18th, as if 
they had been expressed at that precise moment. ‘The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Espy’s projection. + 


‘‘ Position of storm at noon on the 18th of August, 1837. 


2 
; \ 


iw Charleston. 





1. Wind atWilmington, P.M. of 18th. 8. Westchester, on 18th. 

2. Oglethorpe on 1eth. 9. Duke of Manchester, till P. M. 
3. West Indian all 18th, from 2,A.M. — of 18th. 

4. Rawlins, all 18th, from 2, A. M. 10. Delaware, on 17th, and probably 


5, Ida, all day of 18th. on 18th, changing round to west- 
6. Penelope, on P. M. of 18th. ward on 20th. 
7. Yolof, till 8, P. M. of 18th. 11. Cicero, on 18th.” 


We have to remark concerning it, that the wind at Wil- 





* Espy, p. 237. t Ibid. p. 238. 
VOL. LVIII. — NO. 123. 42 
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mington is right ; that the position given to the Oglethorpe 
is incredible, as it puts that brig only thirty-five miles from 
Cape Roman, in the neighbourhood of the shoals of Cape 
Fear, four degrees inside of Cape Hatteras, and four and a 
half degrees to the westward of the Capes of the Delaware ; 
yet she was reported in a New York* paper, and, no doubt, 
was bound toa Northern port. It is not only incredible, that 
she should have run into this dangerous position, but it seems 
impossible. She was in a northwest gale on the 13th,}+ and 
on the 18th, against which she must have proceeded in order 
to arrive at this place. 

The West Indian is placed accurately enough. The 
wind of the Rawlins is north, instead of S. W. as Mr. Es- 
py puts it. ‘There is no authority for the wind of the Ida ; 
it is described in her log-book as ‘‘ veering from N. E. to 
S. W.”{ The Penelope is right. The log-book of the 
Yolof shows no wind until after 8, P. M. of the 18th.§ Ac- 
cording to the brief newspaper paragraph, which is the only 
authority, || the Westchester was in the same latitude in a 
gale of wind for two days. This is absurd, and as there are 
no means of determining her correct place, she is rejected. 
Mr. Espy has put down the Duke of Manchester in a 
wrong position. She differs from the Rawlins more than 
two degrees in her latitude; {1 but on the chart they are 
brought near together, and their winds (that of the latter 
being misstated) are drawn so as to converge. We have al- 
ready quoted the report of the Delaware ; it evidently cannot 
serve any purpose that aims at accuracy. ‘The Cicero is 
also rejected ; her winds agree well enough with the rotary 
law, but are not sufficiently specific.** Lastly, the ships So- 
phia and Westbrook, the bark King Philip, and the brig 
Mary, within the influence of the storm, are omitted on Mr. 
Espy’s chart. tt 

We subjoin a correct view of the storm on the 18th, to 
which the same remarks will apply as to our first amended 
projection. 

In addition to the facts given above, Mr. Espy has cited 
the accounts of many hurricanes and gales collected by him- 
self, as proofs of his theory. It is, of course, out of the 


* Espy, p. 238. t Reid, p. 88. t Ibid. p. 102. 
§ Ibid. pp. 106,107. _|| Reid, p. 86. 1 Ibid. p. 116. 
** Espy, p 237, tt Reid, chap. 5. 
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2. Mary. 7. Wilmington. 10. Rawlins. 
3. Westbrook. 8. Duke of Manchester. 11. King Philip. 


question to enter upon a critical examination of them here. 
We will observe, however, that Mr. Espy’s summation of 
the “labors of the joint committee,”’ and his conclusions 
therefrom are wholly unsatisfactory. In the storm, too, of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th of March, 1838, of which Mr. Es- 
py gives a chart showing the probable limits of its extent, 
we are required to admit, that the wind blew inwards from 
the borders of the storm universally ; when, in fact, of six- 
teen or eighteen arrows touched by the limiting circle, or in- 
cluded within it, one half, namely, those numbered 1, 12, 
14, 17, 18, 21, 27, 28, 30, do not point inwards. Mr. 
Espy, before the British Association, quoted the storm of 
January, 1839, in Great Britain, as sustaining in all its phe- 
nomena the theoretical principles he was advocating. ‘This 
storm has since been again examined by Mr. Hopkins of 
Manchester, with information furnished by Mr. Smith of 
Liverpool, in a pamphlet comprising one hundred and forty- 
one accounts, taken from the local newspapers in various 
parts of Ireland, Scotland, and England. He did not find 
Mr. Espy’s ‘‘ converging streams rushing towards a centre.’ 
The accounts of storms taken from the public prints are 
generally vague, meagre, and unsatisfactory. ‘Their object is 
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not to convey accurate meteorological knowledge, but to 
relate local and commercial news. ‘I'here are two modes 
of treating these accounts ; either to present them entire, as 
Colonel Reid and Mr. Redfield have done, or, like Mr. 
Espy, to make selections. When the latter course is pur- 
sued, there is danger of considering those facts as the most 
reasonable and credible, which accord with the preconceived 
opinions of the theorist, whilst those at variance with them 
are likely to be rejected as imperfect and irreconcilable 
with an assumed law of nature. Even such as are accepted 
may be perverted by prejudice, or a want of proper pru- 
dence in guarding against its influence. ‘The numerous er- 
rors of Mr. Espy that we have just exposed, render these 
remarks peculiarly applicable to him. They seriously impair 
our confidence in his accuracy as an observer, or recorder 
of facts ; in which light we have hitherto considered him. 
We may dispense with any labored argument to show, 
that if there be a fixed law of nature, according to which 
those storms act, that constitute the seaman’s worst dangers, 
the knowledge of it will prove of infinite importance in pre- 
serving the lives and property exposed to hazard in com- 
merce. It is for this reason, that we have extended our 
criticism further than may be altogether interesting to the 
general reader. ‘I'he result is, that we find the law of Mr. 
Redfield fully sustained ; and we see, that the Roval Socie- 
ty * and the British Association ¢ concur in his views. Mr. 
Redfield, however, has modified his first conception so far 
as to admit an inward and upward tendency, and a consequent 
spiral action, in the winds that compose the body of the 
storm.{ ‘This expresses our own view more completely. 
A rotary motion, if continued a sufficient length of time, 
must, we conceive, finally terminate in a spiral revolution. 
The centrifugal action tends constantly to heap up the air, 
and increase its density, upon the outer borders of the storm, 
and the increased density occasions an inward pressure. We 
may suppose these two forces to be, for a time, equally bal- 
anced. But the rotary movement experiencing retardation 


* Instructions to the Officers of the Antarctic Expedition, Phil. Mag. Vol. 
XV, 3d series. 

t Professor Forbes’s Supplementary Report. 

t Paper read by Mr, Redfield before the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, January 15th, 1341. 
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from friction at the surface of the earth, and from the reac- 
tion of the denser medium constantly becoming greater, 
the centrifugal force is weakened, and when it is reduced so 
much that the inward pressure gains the ascendancy, as it 
must do in the end, the spiral revolution is established. ‘The 
greater height of the barometer at the berders of the storm 
than in the centre, verifies the existence of an increased 
density. 

Mr. Redfield has found a warm opponent in Dr. Hare, of 
Philadelphia,* whose strictures also extend to Professor 
Dove.t As he has chosen to misunderstand and misapply 
the Professor’s expression of a ‘‘ rotary cylinder,” and to 
insist accordingly, that the outer portion of the storm should 
be found to move with the greater rapidity, as if the expres- 
sion were intended to represent the storm as a solid of revo- 
lution, he has spared us the trouble of an argument. Dr. 
Hare’s objections are chiefly of a speculative kind. ‘The 
best answer to them is to be found in the judicious language 


of Mr. Redfield. 


“If the supporters of a rotative or whirlwind action in torna- 
does and hurricanes had chosen to maintain their cause in a spec- 
ulative manner, the case might have been different. But when 
their facts and results were offered on the basis of direct obser- 
vations, which had been set forth in many cases, with particular- 
ity and precision, it seems like a waste of words to assail these 
observed phenomena and results with strictures and objections of 
this character ; volumes of which can never equal in value the 
direct observations which may be made of the phenomena of 
a single storm.” f 


Before we conclude this division of our subject, we must 
advert to the rules drawn up by Mr. Redfield for the govern- 
ment of the seaman when he encounters a revolving storm. § 
They are prefaced by observations explaining its principal 

henomena, and such general features of it as appear to be 
established. They are the honorable and valuable results of 


* Phil. Mag. Vol. X1X.; also Si/liman’s Journal. 

t Silliman’s Journal, Vol. XLII. 

t Ibid., Vol. XLLIV.; Notice of Dr. Hare’s “ Strictures,’ &c. Mr. Red- 
field, in his ** Meteorological Sketches,” (Silliman’s Journal, Vol. X XXIIL, 
No. 1,) has presented some theoretical views concerning the prevailing cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, which will not, we apprehend, receive the entire 
sanction of the scientific community. 

§ Silliman’s Journal, Vol. XXV.; Blunt’s Coast Pilot. 
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arduous and successful investigation. A certain degree 
of intelligence is requisite for their proper application, but 
they are simplified as far as the topic will admit. That 
they will prove beneficial to navigation, we have no doubt. 
The mariner will learn from them to avoid a storm, or, 
being involved in one, to escape from the destructive vi- 
olence of the central portion. Surely, that person is to 
be ranked among the beuefactors of mankind, who has les- 
sened the perils of the sea, and added to the security of 
commerce. 

It remains for us to discuss Mr. Espy’s theory. Before 
doing so, it will be just to make a hasty review of some of 
those principles established by the skilful experiments of 
Dalton, Daniell, and others, upon which it is founded. 
The experiments of the former upon the rarefaction and 
condensation of air in the receiver of an air-pump, similar to 
those made by Mr. Espy in his nephelescope, led him to dis- 
cover the effect of the latent heat of vapor in raising the 
temperature of the atmosphere. ‘I'he conditions of the ex- 
periments were varied, by using air in the different stages, from 
extreme dryness to a state of saturation ; the thermometer 
suspended in the middle of the receiver experienced a fall, 
which was at its maximum with the dry air, and decreased 
according to the increase of moisture. Dalton has stated 
this result as follows : ‘* Suppose that a part of the atmo- 
sphere contained one fiftieth of its weight of aqueous vapor, 
and that three fifths of this vapor, that is, one hundredth of 
the whole elastic mass, was converted into water, then the 
heat given out would be sufficient to raise the temperature 
of the remaining mass of air and vapor six or eight de- 
grees.”’* He also estimated the change in the bulk of the 
atmosphere due to a change of temperature. Mr. Daniell 
enlarged our comprehension of the subject, by showing the 
elevation necessary to the condensation of vapor at certain 
temperatures, .and the manner in which the admixture af- 
fected the gradation of temperature resulting from the de- 
creasing density of the upper parts of the atmosphere. 

* The steam, [the slow and silent influence of which Daniell 
considers as one of the mainsprings of all the wonderful mo- 
tions of the air and changes of the weather,?] as it reaches its 





. : Manchester Memoirs, Vol. V. , Old Series, pp. § 523 - 525, 
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point of condensation, must give out its latent heat,.and during 
its precipitation, combining with a fresh proportion, it again as- 
cends, and again evolves in the middle regions. It may thus be 
considered as carrying caloric from the surface of the sphere to 
the higher strata ; and it is obvious how a considerable section 
of any one column may thus have its temperature equalized and 
fully saturated with aqueous particles. ‘The currents thus be- 
come affected, both by the expansive powers of the vapor, and 
of the extricated heat.” * 


Thence it follows, that the condensation of elastic vapor 
into clouds raises the temperature of the air ; and this theoreti- 
cal and practical conclusion is confirmed by the observation of 
M. de Luc, who found the thermometer to rise in a cloud. 
He noticed, also, that as the cloud became larger and more 
dense, it increased in elevation.t| An accumulation of aque- 
ous vapor, and a consequent unequal expansion of the at- 
mospheric columns, are accompanied by a decrease of dens- 
ity, and are made known by a fall of the barometer. A con- 
stant stream then rushes in with increasing force, augumenting 
by its condensation the cause of its velocity.{ Mr. Dalton, 
and afterwards Professor Leslie, demonstrated, that the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere diminishes from below up- 
wards, in a regular gradation. ‘This diminution has since 
been determined to be about one degree for every one hun- 
dred yards of ascent. Mr. Daniell discovered, that the 
elasticity of aqueous vapor does not decrease with the grad- 
ual decrease of the temperature and density of the air, as 
we ascend, but remains stationary at great heights.¢ He 
also accounted for the apparent permanency and station- 
ary aspect of a cloud. Clouds amongst mountains, and 
upon hills by the sea-side, appear to be perfectly immovable, 
although a strong wind is blowing upon them. ‘The fact is, 
that the vapor, wafted by the wind, is precipitated by contact 
with the cold mountain ; and is urged forward in its course 
till, borne beyond the influence which caused its condensa- 
tion, it is again exhaled, and disappears ; and this process 
must also take place on either side of the planes of pre- 
cipitation in the atmosphere, and give an apparently fixed 
position to clouds in the free air.|| re has also ex- 








* Meteorological Essays and Ghiwniiens, pp. 77, 87, 129. 
t Ibid., pp. 101, 105. t Ibid , pp. 111, 112. § Ibid., p. 128. 
|| Ibed., pp. 123, 124, and Man. Mem. Vol. v. , New Ser. 
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plained the same phenomenon by the constant ascent of warm 
currents during the day. The theory of the formation of 
heavy masses of dense clouds, the cumuli, for instance, 
seen in fine weather, which sometimes accumulate in piles 
of stupendous magnitude and beauty, deeply shaded at the 
base, and terminating in lofty summits of silver lustre, is 
given by Daniell.* The sun dissolves the morning vapors, 
and, during the heat of the day, they rise from the surface of 
the land and waters, and reach their point of condensation in 
greater or less quantities at different altitudes. 
‘¢ And now the mists from earth are clouds in heaven; 
Clouds slowly castellating in a calm, 
Sublimer than a storm.’ 

We have no room to devolope this hypothesis, but it is 
adopted by Mr. Espy, as one of the most striking illustra- 
tions of his theory. Dalton and Daniell had also provided 
invaluable helps to the meteorologist, in their very complete 
tables, exhibiting the specific gravity, elasticity, temperature, 
dew point, &c., of the atmosphere, at different altitudes, for 
every ten degrees of latitude from the pole to the equator. 

Mr. Espy’s combination of the foregoing facts and princi- 
ples is equally novel and ingenious. The first formation of a 
cloud is occasioned, he conceives, by the uprising of a 
column or stratum of air from the surface, where it has be- 
come more heated, or more highly charged with aqueous 
vapor, and thus specifically lighter than the air in its vi- 
cinity. As this column ascends, it is cooled, by the ex- 
pansion due to diminished pressure, at the rate of about one 
degree for every one hundred yards of ascent, allowance 
being made for the corresponding decrease in the elastic 
force of the vapor. If it rise high enough, the cold thus 
produced will condense some of its vapor into cloud. ‘The 
highest temperature, at which this can take place, is the 
dew-point ; and the height, therefore, which the uprising col- 
umn must attain, before this condensation can occur, or the 
cloud be formed, depends upon the difference between the 
temperature of the air and the temperature of the dew-point, 
one degree of this difference answering to one hundred yards 
of altitude. As soon as the cloud begins to form, the latent 
caloric of the condensed vapor, being liberated, raises the 
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temperature of the air in the column, and prevents it from 
cooling so fast in its further progress upward as it did to that 
point, keeping it constantly at a higher temperature, and con- 
sequently less heavy than the air of the surrrounding region. 
An upmoving power is thus created, and rapidly increased 
by the latent heat, or caloric of elasticity, of the vaporous 
portion of the atmosphere in the column. 

This may be regarded as the first step of the process, and 
Mr. Espy thinks, that it is going on simultaneously in other 
parts of the atmosphere for many miles round, as appears 
from the number of detached clouds existing at the same 
time. All these columns have a tendency to approach and 
unite into one large cloud. A mechanical disturbance of the 
atmospheric equilibrium has now taken place, which nature 
will make efforts to restore. First, there must be a new ac- 
cession of air towards the rarefied column, increasing its up- 
ward steam power ; secondly, the air, carried into the upper 
parts, is to be disposed of. ‘The necessary supply is afford- 
ed by the rush of air on all sides towards the centre of the 
ascending column; and here we have Mr. Espy’s converging 
winds. We speak of this as the second step. ‘I'he third is the 
disposition of the air in the upper part of the column. ‘The 
great expansion of the air in the newly generated cloud will 
cause it to spread outward in all directions above. ‘The 
outspreading of the air will form an annulus all round the 
cloud, in which the air will sink from its greater weight, and 
increase the velocity of the wind near the surface of the earth 
towards the centre of the column ; whilst, on the outside of 
the annulus, the pressure will cause a centle wind outwards. 
The upmoving currents are now supplied by the air within 
the annulus, and that which descends in the annulus itself. 
Any general currents, that may exist at the time, will modify 
these motions by their transverse action, and may prevent 
the formation of the cloud, by breaking off and carrying away 
the highest portion of the column before it has reached the 
plane of condensation. 

These are the fundamental propositions of Mr. Espy’s the- 
ory, and in connexion with them, one important fact is to be 
specially noted. ‘The ascending column originates in the 
smaller specific gravity of a stratum of air. As the column 
rises, the specific gravity continues to diminish according to 
the elevating power ; or rather, it is more proper to say, that 
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the elevating power is wholly due to the loss of specific gravity 
caused by expansion, and the heat emitted by the vapor as it 
condenses. ‘Therefore, the barometer must fall to its lowest 
level in the column, or under the middle of the cloud. And 
such is the observed fact. Sir John Herschel, and after- 
wards Sir David Brewster,* objected to Mr. Espy’ s theory, 
that the inward rush of air ought to make the barometer rise 
in the centre of a storm. ‘These distinguished philosophers 
had not given to the subject the attention it deserves. The 
converging winds endeavour to restore an already disturbed 
equilibrium ; but no sooner do they arrive at the point where 
they deflect upwards, than they also lose their gravity by ex- 
pansion and calorification. A hasty perception of Mr. 
Espy’s misapplication of the principle of spouting fluids may 
have occasioned their mistake. ‘This principle applies to 
the converging tendency of the surrounding air. Mr. Espy 
commits the error of applying it, also, to the ascent of the air 
in the column, which is owing to its buoyancy alone. ft 

We have yet to show how Mr. Espy’s theory explains the 
common operations of nature. As the force of the ascend- 
ing current increases, together with the quantity of con- 
densed vapor, the cloud will change from the fleecy cirrus, . 
or massy cumulus, to the black and threatening nimbus, 
when the moisture will be precipitated in the form of rain. 
The more elevated drops of rain may be forced up by the 
powerful draught, and be discharged from the annulus into the 
clear, cold air, whence, being frozen, they will descend to 
the earth as hail. As the centre of the spout passes over 
the ground, its lifting power may take up light substances, 
which will afterwards reappear in those showers of dust, 
grain, &c., which have excited the curiosity of the philoso- 
pher, and the terror of the superstitious. If the air is very 
hot below, while no cross currents disturb the perpendicular 
elevation of the spout, and the whole atmosphere is highly sat- 
urated with vapor, then the inward and upward motions will 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 138. 

+ Professor Peirce’s Objections, American Almanac for 1843. 

t A shower of grain took place in 1840, at Rajket, in Kattywar. The 
natives flocked to Captain Aston, to ask his opinion of this phenome non ; for 
not only did the heaven’s raining grain upon them excite terror, but the 
omen was aggravated by the fact, “that the seed was not one of the culti- 
vated grains ‘of the country, but entirely unknown to them. 
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be very violent. The rapid diminution of pressure will 
lower the point of condensation until the base of the cloud 
touches the earth. In this case, we have the phenomenon 
known as a tornado on land, or awater-spout, at sea. In 
this, the rarefaction of the air is extreme ; passing over a 
building, it may cause a sudden expansion of the air within, 
which will blow out the sides and roof. Ifa tornado should 
be arrested in its progress by meeting a mountain, it would 
disgorge at once its accumulated weight of water and ice in 
one immense flood, that would cut its way down the side of 
the mountain, carrying with it the loose earth and stones, 
and leaving a deep gully to mark the track of its ruin. ‘This 
is Mr. Espy’s mode of accounting for the meteoric waterfalls, 
one of which overwhelmed the unfortunate Willey family in the 
pass of the White Mountains. As the air spreads out more 
rapidly above than it runs in below, the causes which occa- 
sion the first formation of a cloud, may enlarge the circuit of 
their influence, so as finally to embrace a region of consider- 
able extent, the violence of their action increasing with its 
time and extent ; the meteor then becomes a storm, or hur- 
ricane, whose motion, en masse, is governed by the pre‘ 
dominating upper currents. 

We must content ourselves with these general outlines of 
Mr. Espy’s beautiful and original theory, regretting that want 
of space alone, and by no means a want of respect for its 
merits, compels us to withhold the further development of its 
details. ‘* This beautiful mechanism, whether it has been 
adopted by nature or not, is most worthy of her, and Mr. 
Espy may honorably be proud of its conception.”?* The 
reception of this theory, by the French Academy, amounted 
to applause. A report upon it was made by a committee 
consisting of MM. Arago, Pouillet, and Babinet, names 
eminent in physical science, who, regarding Mr. Espy’s 
facts as fully confirmed by his documents, and confiding in 
his observations, accepted his hypothesis in terms of the 
highest approbation. One qualification, and one prolific of 
doubts, was admitted ; it was, that Mr. Espy had not taken 
into account the effect of electricity in these phenomena. 

Mr. Espy’s ‘* Paper on Storms” was read before the 
British Association, in September, 1840. It excited uni- 
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versal interest, and his lecture room was so thronged, that 
numbers were obliged to turn from the door, after a vain at- 
tempt to procure admission. Mr. Espy has subjected his 
theory to the rigid test of mathematical analysis, by com- 
puting, from the data of Dalton and Daniell, the amount of 
heat given out by the condensed vapor, the decrease of 
density in the ascending column, the effect of the diminished 
pressure upon the barometer, and the force and velocity of 
the upward motion. Among other objections made at the 
meeting of the British Association, it was stated by Profes- 
sor Forbes, that these calculations were erroneous. We 
should have been content, without further examination, to 
reply, that the committee of the French Academy pronounc- 
ed them ‘‘ tres suffisamment exactes,’? had not Professor 
Peirce of Harvard University repeated them in one instance, 
and proved, that ‘‘there are cases in which rain does fall, 

and in which Mr. Espy’s uprising columns cannot be sus- 
tained ;”’ from which he concludes, that ‘*‘ his views do not 
embrace the whole subject, and some other mode of ac- 
counting for the continuance of the rain remains to be ascer- 
tained.”’ * 

Professor Forbes further objected, that the central funnel 
or spont would be insufficient to vent the air rushing into it. 
An upward motion, however, of ten miles an hour, in a 
space of moderate dimensions, such as is indicated by the 
calm in the centre of a storm, would give vent to air rushing 
towards it from every direction with the velocity of one hun- 
dred miles an hour. But this reply to Professor Forbes in- 
jures Mr. Espy’s theory of the formation of hail. Mr. 
Arch Smith’s remark, that a rotary motion must inevitably 
result from a centripetal one, unless we imagine the infinite 
improbability, that all the radial forces precisely counterbal- 
ance each other, is so plainly justified by an elementary 
principle of dynamics, that we wonder it escaped Mr. Es- 
py’s penetration. But to objections of a theoretical charac- 
ter, like these last, Mr. Espy answers by an appeal to facts, 
and the recorded phenomena of nature. ‘Taking facts, then, 
as our argument, we intend to add a few comments. 

In order that a theory may possess the requisite degree of 
plausibility, it ought not only to be correct in its fundamental 
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principles, but sound and accurate in its deductions ; not only 
symmetrical in its general structure, but perfectly harmonious 
in its agreement with authentic observations. ‘The primary 
principle of this theory leads its author to maintain, that arti- 
ficial fires, by creating an ascending stream of heated air, 
under favorable circumstances, may produce rain. In the 
spirit of an adventurer rather than a philosopher, he offers to 
display this feat, if a promise of sufficient reward be given 
in case of success.* 

But the statements with which Mr. Espy enforces his 
opinions point also to the generation of electricity, by chem- 
ical decomposition arising from combustion, as a probable 
cause of the shower. If his theory were strictly correct, 
we might expect, that the heat communicated to the atmos- 
phere by the combustion of fuel, and by the animal respiration 
in great cities, would prove a frequent source of rain.t Yet 
the table of Mr. Dalton shows, that less rain falls at Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Manchester, than in the country. The 
amount at London is eight inches below the mean of Great 
Britain, as determined by Dalton. ‘The meteorological ob- 
servations throughout the Philosophical Magazine show the 
same result. One table exhibits the quantity of rain, for a 
series of years, in more than one hundred places in both 
hemispheres. ‘The mean annual amount of the whole table 
is about 42.5 inches. ‘The annual amount at London, ac- 
cording to Howard, is 25.2 inches ; according to Daniell, 
22.2 inches ; and according to Dalton, from forty years’ 
observation, 20.7 inches. ‘The annual amount at Paris is 
19.9 inches. We have already shown, that the centripetal 
tendency of the winds in a great storm, advocated by this 
theory, is contradicted by the facts. ‘The whirling motion 
in whirlwinds, waterspouts, and tornados, also, is proved by 
the testimony of accurate witnesses. Mr. Espy thought so 
in 1833, before he had contrived his theory ; then he said, 
‘¢ When a waterspout occurs, it is acknowledged on all 
hands, and by every observer, that it is attended by a whirl- 
wind.”’{ We may refer particularly to the descriptions of 
that able seaman and hydrographer, Horsburg, who, having 
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them.* The accounts of Captain Beeehey, the report of 
the tornado that sunk the steamboat Tigris in the river Eu- 

hrates, on the 21st of May, 1836, and the observation of 
Colonel Reid, are distinct and explicit upon this fact.+ M. 
Pellis, professor of mathematics in the college of Sainte 
Foy, describes a tornado that happened at Flanjaques. t It 
turned a mill round, and twisted, the trees, until their tops 
were forced round almost the entire circle. Several were 
noted in the last century, at the lake of Geneva, and Limay 
in France, of a similar character.§ And Mr. Espy, in his 
extracts from M. Peltier, has included a very striking in- 
stance of one, which devastated the communes of Fountenay 
and Chatenay, (near Paris,) during which ‘‘ there arose a 
frightful whirlwind of dust, and light bodies.” || The 
same remark applies to the hurricane of Stow, described by 
Professor Loomis, to the New Haven tornado, by Profes- 
sor Olmsted, and the Providence tornado, by Mr. Red- 
field. ‘I'he only exception of weight is the New Brunswick 
tornado, the traces of which were carefully examined by 
Professors Bache and Henry. ‘They did not witness the 
tornado itself. ‘Their conclusion was, ‘‘ that the effects in- 
dicated a moving column of rarefied air, without any whirl- 
ing motion, at or near the surface of the earth.”’ We shall 
not endeavour to set aside these high authorities, or take any 
thing from their valuable opinions in this particular case. 
Still, the whirling motion in the others remains to be account- 
ed for, upon other principles than those of Mr. Espy’s theory. 
But for authorities, we may cite the distinguished names of 
Poulet? and Despretz,** both of whom speak of tornados 
as characterized by a whirling movement. 

The most minute and satisfactory relation of a whirlwind 
is to be found in a letter from Dr. Franklin to Peter Collin- 
son.{¢ Franklin accompanied it three quarters of a mile ; 
he found the ‘‘ circular motion amazingly rapid, bending 
some tall trees round in a circle swiftly, and very surprising- 
ly.”” This whirlwind, the tornado of 1741 at Lake Geneva, 
and that quoted from M. Pellis, were unattended with rain or 
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hail. ‘The latter left behind a dense smoke, that was not 
even moist. In these phenomena, Mr. Kspy’s steam-power 
is entirely wanting ; for he certainly will not ask us to believe, 
that the vapor was condensed, and that an ascending force, va- 
rying from two hundred and forty to seven hundred and twen- 

feet a second,* existed in the spout, and yet that no drops 
of rain should be thrown from its summit. Here, again, we 
have very striking phenomena, that are to be accounted for 
upon other principles than those of Mr. Espy’s theory. His 
neglect of the influence of electricity, also, which he re- 
gards as only accessory and secondary, is, in our judgment, 
a fatal defect. His theory aims at a complete explanation of 
all the wonderful changes of the atmosphere, without a pass- 
ing notice of this mighty agent. We are not aware, that 
there is any detailed description of a tornado, in which 1 
does not appear to take an active part ; and several of those 
the most minutely and accurately portrayed, such as the tor- 
nado seen from Nice by M. Michaud,t those of Chatenay,t 
Natchez, and Providence, exhibit its presence in so striking 
a manner, that it is difficult to imagine their production by 
other means. Dupré quotes the accounts of two tornados, 
which ravaged the vicinities of Pas-de-Calais on the 6th of 
July, 1822, and Tréves on the 25th of June, 1829, in both 
of which, the whirling motion and electrical agency are dis- 
tinctly marked. He introduces them to teach the student 
the nature of these terrible storms.§ Lamé also adopts 
Peltier’s theory of the electrical origin of tornados. || Mr. 
Espy subsequently qualifies his opinions to this extent ; that 
he ‘‘ would not be understood to say that electricity has noth- 
ing to do with this phenomenon ”’ ; but still he regards ‘* the 
dynamical agency, necessarily resulting from the diminished 
weight of a suddenly formed cloud,” as the prime cause, 
both in order and effect. {I 

We have yet stronger reasons for believing, that the ac- 
tion of electricity alone can account for the formation of hail. 


" on p. 306. + ‘Michelsen's leurhal. Vol. [. p. . 583. 

¢t As described by M. Peltier § Traité Elémentaire, p. 368, Vol. I. 

|| Cours de Physique, * 2d ed. Vol. IIT. pp. 98, 100.° 

 Espy, p. 370. — The philosophic view of the electrical origin of torna- 
dos is ably presented by M. Peltier, “* Sur Trombes,” and by Dr. Hare of 
Philadelphia, in his reply to P rofessor Oersted of Copenhagen, in Reid's Ap- 
pendix. 
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A particular kind of crackling is frequently heard before the 
descent of hail, attributed by some meteorologists to elec- 
trical discharges, a thousand times repeated, the hail-stones 
being strongly and differently electrified. On the approach 
of hail, the atmospheric electrometer affords another proof ; 
the electricity i is found not only to change in intensity, but to 
pass from positive to negative, and vice versd, ten or twelve 
times in a minute.* Hail has been observed to fall from 
a cloud, that had previously discharged rain, when it encoun- 
tered another cloud rushing towards it with great violence, 
and producing thunder. Some of the most beautiful prov- 
inces of France and Italy have been subject to periodical 
visitations of desolating hail storms, which have demolished 
the labors of the husbandman and vine-grower, and convert- 
ed the bloom of summer, or the riches of autumn, into 
dreariness and sterility. Some places, from frequent catas- 
trophes of this kind, have obtained the designation of ‘* hail 
countries.”? Mr. Murray f relates several instances in which 
fields in these districts have been perfectly protected from 
the fatal consequences of these storms by conductors, or 
paragréles. ‘The hail cloud has carried its ravages to the 
very borders of the enclosure thus guarded, and, becoming 
harmless within the sphere of attraction of the paragréles, 
has passed over it without injury, whilst it continued its work 
of destruction upon the adjoining plain, which had no means 
of disarming the cloud of its electricity. 

We have still more important testimony from M. Lecoc, 
professor of natural history at Clermont-Ferrand, whose phi- 
losophic ardor carried him into the very laboratory of na- 
ture, when engaged in her mighty operations. He ascended 
the mountain of Puy-de-Dome during a storm, and remain- 
ed in the clouds which were pouring down rain and hail 
alternately. He observed, that both hail and rain, especial- 
ly the former, were precipitated immediately after a flash, and 
seemed to be a consequence of the lightning. Another 
fact, bearing on our argument, was remarked, that the hail 
cloud was low. Mr. Espy, it will be remembered, in his 
theory, requires, for the phenomenon of hail, a lofty cloud 
and great ascending force in the spout, to raise the drops of 


Mr. ‘George Harvey's Treatise on Meteorology, — Encyclopedia Met. 
t Treatise on Atmospheric Electricity, by John Murray, F. 8. A., &c. &e. 
pp lal, 135. 
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condensed vapor to its summit, and discharge them into 
the cold air where they are congealed. M. Lecoc saw two 
distinct beds of clouds, separated by clear atmosphere. It 
was only when these clouds, brought near each other by 
contrary winds, were imposed one over the other, that the 
hail was formed. ‘The flash invariably preceded its descent, 
and it always fell from the lower cloud. M. Lecoc was able 
to determine the height of these clouds, some of which were 
beneath his station. One was only twelve hundred metres, 
or about two thirds of a mile high.* The motion of the 
clouds is adverse to Mr. Espy’s theory. ‘They approached, 
overlaid, and passed beyond each other, retaining their full 
shape, and did not, according to his supposed law, converge 
to a space of general congregation, and there appear to 
rise. Mr. Espy’s column, also, was variously scattered by 
the conflicting winds, and yet clouds were formed, and suc- 
cessive storms followed their conjunction. M. Arago tes- 
tifies, that he has more than once seen clouds, from which 
hail would in a few moments have escaped abundantly, cover 
as with a thick veil the whole extent of a valley, whilst the 
neighbouring hills enjoyed at the same time a pure sky, and 
agreeable temperature.t According to Von Buch, it rarely 
hails on mountains, owing to the low elevation of the clouds 
from which hail descends. Finally, the illustrious Lamé, in 
unqualified language, ascribes to electricity alone the gene- 
ration of hail. ft 

We must terminate here our hurried examination of Mr. 
Espy’s theory. ‘Though it makes use only of principles of 
acknowledged validity, and is simple and elegant in the com- 
bination of them, we conclude, that their application is, in 
many cases, and with regard to the most interesting particu- 
lars, erroneous both in mode and degree. ‘The actual phe- 
nomena of nature, the rotation of the winds in storms, the 
whirling motion of the tornado and water-spout, and the 
existence of these phenomena unaccompanied by the evi- 
dences of Mr. Espy’s only cause of aérial disturbance, the 
terrible power of electricity, are not accounted for, or even 
recognized. How far he many find it Recent? to modi- 


* Comptes iin Vol. II. 994, t Mr. Harvey’ s Treatise. 

t Vol. IIL. p. 95. The fevenation of hail has been twice proposed by the 
French Academy, as the subject of an essay to receive the first mathemati- 
ca] prize, without success. 
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fy it hereafter, we shall not undertake to decide ; ‘‘ but 
whatever may be the result, the merit of having first noticed 
this tendency of the liberated caloric must be conceded to 
Mr. spy, and never can be disregarded as unimportant in 
any correct theory of storms.”’ * 

We have already had occasion to point out several inac- 
curacies of Mr. Espy, which seriously affect his character 
as a teacher of science. We should fail in duty to our 
readers, if we were to pass over some other errors, that have 
fallen under notice in the course of our investigation. In 
1831, Mr. Espy declared, that he had found, by repeated 
experiments, that the dew-point descended before rain.{ At 
that time, he advanced a different hypothesis concerning rain, 
based up6n the independent motion of the particles of aque- 
ous vapor, which he derived from Dalton’s ‘‘ Constitution of 
the Atmosphere.’’ His present theory requires, that the dew- 
point should rise before rain ; accordingly, he tells us, that 
the air becomes highly charged with aqueous vapor before 
the cloud begins to form. ‘The philosopher is allowed to 
alter, or abandon his hypotheses, and should be ready to do 
so, when he finds them inconsistent with facts ; but the facts 
themselves are not, we conceive, equally flexible and con- 
venient.. On two occasions, Mr. Espy specifies the height 
of the clouds, and furnishes the data by which his computa- 
tions are made. One of these clouds he pronounces eleven,t 
and the other, fourteen,§ miles high, and he adds, (what 
ought to be very gratifying to our pride to know,) that the 
steam power of the clouds in the United States is much 
greater than it is in Great Britain. ‘These astonishing alti- 
tudes so far exceeded any thing in the table of Crosthwaite, 
the actual measurements of Riccioli, or the observations 
of Humboldt and Dalton, that we were induced to repeat 
his calculations. We have too great a reverence for the 


*« Espy's Theory of Storms,” by Professor Peirce. Cambridge Miscellany, 
No. 3. Mr. Meikle, of Edinburgh, claims the honor of having anticipated 
Mr. Espy in his theory ; (see Edin. New Phil. Jour., Vol. XX1X.) For 
the proof, he refers to the “ London Quarterly Journal of Science ” for 
April, 1339, and to the article “* Hygrometry,” in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” We have examined this question ; and after observing, that Mr. 
Meikle’s merit, or rather demerit, consists in having very imperfectly copied 
from Dalton, or Daniell, a single idea concerning the latent heat of vapor, 
we dismiss the claim with contempt. 

t Journal of the Franklin Institute, for April, 1831. 

t Franklin Journal, May, 1836. § Philosophy of Storms, p. 50. 
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mother country, step-mother though she be, to rejoice ‘in 
any such unfair advantage over her ; we were, therefore, 
pleased to discover, that our formule reduced these ambi- 
tious elevations to four miles in the first instance, and to two 
and a half (!) miles in the last. In the first case, we count- 
ed the sunset from the setting of the upper limb ; but if Mr. 
Espy dated from the centre, as he probably did, the cloud 
would come down to less than three miles. In the latter 
case, we made allowance for the refraction and sun’s semi- 
diameter, without which any pretence to accuracy is frivolous. 
Mr. Espy assigned to these clouds velocities of forty-eight, 
and one hundred and twenty, miles an hour, respectively. 
We find the velocities to be eleven and thirty-two miles an 
hour.* 

The style of Mr. Espy’s book demands some criticism. 
He has made an apology in the preface, (and one was 
needed,) for its ill sorted incongruities, and useless and cost- 
ly repetitions. We will not, therefore, dwell upon this de- 
fect. Neither will we charge him with occasional) injustice 
to Mr. Redfield.t Neither will we reproach him with his in- 
sufferable conceit and bad grammar, in calling his work 
‘¢ the beginning of our knowledge on the causes of Storms.” f 
after Dr. Franklin had discovered the law of progress of 
our northeast storms, and Mr. Redfield had established the 
law of rotation of the West India hurricanes, and Colonel 
Reid had published his valuable compilation of facts and 
observations, enriched by his comments. Neither shall it 
subdue our gravity, that Mr. Espy has been pleased to style 
himself, by implication, the Archimedes § and Newton || of 
meteorology ; or that he considers the modern chemists, who 
first discovered the latent heat of vapor, as holding the same 
relation to him, that the ancient mathematicians, who made 
the sections of the cone, may be supposed to have to New- 
ton, Kepler, and La Place.{ 

These things our charity can overlook. But his indeco- 
rous rudeness to a name illustrious in the annals of science 
imposes upon us a duty, which we hasten to perform. In 





* Mr. Espy, in his work, changes the altitude of the first of these clouds 
to ten miles, and its velocity to forty-five miles. The data 1emain un- 
changed. pp. 49, 50. 

t Philosophy of Storms, Preface, and pp 58, 60. 

t /bid., Introduction, p. 5. § Jbid., Preface. 
| Ibtd., p. 438. 1 Ibid , pp. 24, 25. 
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treating the Huttonian theory of rain, Mr. Espy enters upon 
a calculation to show, that a rain such as fell at Wilmington 
on the 29th of July, 1834, of 5.1 inches, could not follow 
from the mingling of the whole atmosphere over that region, 
at extreme temperatures ; and he adds, ‘‘ If gentlemen will 
frame theories on loose principles, without once putting these 
principles to the test of calculation, and without even taking 
the least notice of the latent heat of vapor, or the specific 
heat of air, they ought not to be surprised, that a little plain 
arithmetic should dissipate their empty visions, and ‘ leave 
not a wreck behind.’ ”’ * 

Both here and elsewhere,t Mr. Espy has discreditably 
misrepresented Dr. Hutton’s theory of rain. His ‘‘ little 
plain arithmetic ”’ assumes a case (that is, a still atmosphere), 
which would, if admissible, be just as fatal to his theory 
as to Dr. Hutton’s. He knows, that such an objection as 
this is answered in all treatises on meteorology, by the great 
effect of variable winds in transporting the humidity of the 
air in every direction, and by numberless currents in every 
locality and at every altitude, blending together the vapor 
raised at diverse places, and thus producing, in accordance 
with the hypothetical principles, sufficient sources of more 
or less abundant precipitation. It is the mingling of cur- 
rents from different quarters, and at various temperatures, 
which produces rain in Mr. Espy’s theory. He suggests, 
that the concurrence of the winds obeys a certain law. Ad- 
mit this law to be true, yet after the streams of converging air 
have met, nature will deposit their moisture according to 
laws discovered by Dr. Hutton ; and we regard his omission 
of Dr. Hutton’s principle of the relative ratios of increase of 
the temperature of the air, and of the aqueous vapor, as a 
great oversight. But to speak of the hypothesis of Dr. 
Hutton, which, for forty years, has been accepted by the scien- 
tific men of Europe as the most plausible theory of rain ever 
invented, as an empty vision framed on loose principles, is 
language so indecently disrespectful to this profound mathe- 
matician, ingenious theorist, and skilful experimentalist, char- 
acteriaad as it is with the exultation of superior success, that 
it merits, and shall receive at our hands, the severest rebuke. 





* Philosophy of Storms, p. 444. t Ibid., p. 209. 
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We have no space left to fulfil our first intention of taking 
such extended notice of Professor Loomis’s paper as its im- 
portance claims. It is elaborated with remarkable care and 
ingenuity, and —to give it a high praise — is worthy of its 
author. We trust we shall hear soon of the removal of this 
able inquirer to some university in the Atlantic cities, where 
he may take his proper place in the front rank of American 
science. ‘To the subject before us, our scientific coun- 
trymen may turn with just and honorable pride. It has re- 
vealed new and valuable facts, and these facts are of that class 
which lead to the knowledge of general laws. It has served 
the great cause of civilization and humanity, by giving fresh 
security to navigation, and by imparting to the seaman new 
and useful guides, when he fearlessly steers his ship into the 
hostile regions of storms, — 


“ And through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed, wins his way, harder beset, 
And more endangered, than when Argo passed 
Through Bosphorus, betwixt the justling rocks ; 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunned 
Charybdis, and by th’ other whirlpool steered.” 





Art. V.—1. An Address to the People of Rhode Island, 
delivered in Newport, May 3, 1843, in Presence of the 
General Assembly, on Occasion of the Change in the 
Civil Government of Rhode Island. By Wi tiiam G. 
GoppaRpb. Providence: 1843. 8vo. pp. 80. 

2. A Concise History of the Efforts to obtain an Extension 
of Suffrage in Rhode Island, from the Year 1811 to 
1842. By Jacop Frieze. Providence: 1842. 
12mo. pp. 171. 

3. The Affairs of Rhode Island : a Discourse delivered in 
Providence, May 22, 1842. By Francts Way Lanp. 
Providence : 1842. 8vo. pp. 32. 

4. Charge of the Honorable Chief Justice Durfee to the 
Grand Jury, at the March Term of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court at Bristol, R. I. 1842. 8vo. pp. 16. 

5. A Review of Dr. Wayland’s Discourse on the Affairs 

of Rhode Island; a Vindication of the Sovereignty of 
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the People, and a Refutation of the Doctrines and Doc- 
tors of Despotism. By A MemBER oF THE BosToN 
Bar. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1842. 8vo. pp. 30. 

6. An Address to the People of Rhode Island on the ap- 
proaching Election. By Joun Wuipr ie.  Provi- 
dence : 1843. 8vo. pp. 16. 

7. Considerations on the Questions of the Adoption of a 
Constitution and Extension of Suffrage in Rhode Island. 
By Exisua R. Potrer. Boston: Thomas H. Webb 
& Co. 1842. 8vo. pp. 64. 

8. Reply to the Letter of the Honorable Marcus Morton, 
late Governor of Massachusetts, on the Rhode Island 
Question. By One or THE Ruope Istanp PeEo- 
PLE. Providence: 1842. 8vo. pp. 32. 


THE disturbances in Rhode Island are ended. ‘The new 
form of civil government, the establishment of which cre- 
ated a revolutionary scene of the most exciting character, 
actually kindling a civil war within the limits of the State, 
and menacing the tranquillity of the Union, has gone quietly 
into operation, hardly a show of opposition being maintained 
against it. ‘The friends of law and order, as they styled 


themselves, have achieved a signal victory, and they have 
not made an ungenerous use of it towards their vanquished 
opponents. ‘They have wisely tempered justice with mercy, 
and not allowed the angry passions, which were somewhat 
stifled by defeat, to be again exasperated by privation and 
punishment. These passions, therefore, have in a great 
measure subsided, although a bitter recollection is left in the 
minds of many, which is kept alive by the evident exultation 
of the triumphant party. ‘The fire has burned out, though 
the ashes are not yet cold. 

It is a good time, then, to take a calm historical view of 
the matter, and to extract from it whatever lessons of politi- 
cal wisdom it may be calculated to afford. ‘I'he question 
which lies at the bottom of the controversy is one of absorb- 
ing interest for every inhabitant of this country, and for ev- 
ery student of the nature and effects of a free government. 
It is of a speculative character, so far as it involves the 
problem respecting the origin and rightful existence of ev- 
ery form of civil polity ; and it is practical, so far as the 
changeable nature of our political institutions allows it to 
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come up from time to time, and to be discussed with espe- 
cial reference to proposed essential modifications of the fun- 
damental laws of the States. ‘The recent occurrences in 
Rhode Island afford a precedent and an illustration to be 
used in all future controversies of the like character. The 
decision in this case must exert an important influence on all 
future decisions of similar questions. It is well, therefore, 
to consider it now, when the excitement immediately attend- 
ing the affair has ceased, and before the points at issue are 
obscured, and the discussion perplexed, by the passions 
aroused by another incipient revolution in State politics. 

The question has little bearing on the present strife of 
parties in the United States. Whigs and Democrats were 
arrayed indifferently on either side of the contest in Rhode 
Island, and in the eagerness with which they engaged in this 
local warfare, they seemed to forget or to spurn the ties 
which bound them to the two great parties that divided the 
whole country. The civil war severed all attachments to 
parties in national politics, just as, in many cases, it ruptured 
all family ties, and arrayed brother against brother, and 
father against son. Not ull a comparatively late period in 
the struggle, did the managers of the old parties in the other 
States attempt to lay hold of this local contest, and to con- 
vert it into what is now usually termed, in the jargon of the 
day, ‘‘ political capital ” for their own purposes. With this 
attempted application and management of the dispute, we 
have nothing to do or to say. ‘I'he question does not con- 
cern a tariff, or a bank, or internal improvements, or the dis- 
tribution of the public lands. It relates solely to the exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage, the duty of obedience to exist- 
ing forms of government, the stability of our political insti- 
tutions, and the right of revolution. We have a right to 
consider it, therefore, without abandoning that neutral posi- 
tion in respect to the politics of the day, which this Journal 
has always studiously maintained. 

When the connexion between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies was broken by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the people of this country did not at once aban- 
don all their civil institutions, and fall back into a state of 
nature, there to begin the process of forming a government 
anew and from the very foundations of social life. They 
adhered closely to their old usages and institutions, their 
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attachment to them appearing from the very fact, that it was 
only the violation of these ancient forms and privileges by 
the arbitrary conduct of the British ministry, which produced 
the separation from England. The people availed them- 
selves of their newly acquired freedom, not to pull down 
their old houses, and build new ones, but to restore and re- 
pair the ancient homestead. The Colonies retained their 
independent position with respect to each other, the old 
boundary lines being im every case preserved. ‘The only 
difference was, that as they were formerly united only by 
the tie of common allegiance, so they were now held togeth- 
er only by concert and agreement upon measures for mutual 
defence. New England maintained her primitive divisions: 
into townships, and the established forms of transacting busi- 
ness in them, through the primary assemblies of the people. 
The inhabitants of the Southern Colonies preserved their 
old county lines, their parishes, and their more centralized 
forms of civil administration. Over the whole country, the 
great body of the common law was preserved intact, merely 
the unnecessary adjuncts being cut away, by casting off alle- 
giance to the crown, and no longer acknowledging the su- 
premacy of parliament. The courts of law remained open, 
and the general organization of the judiciary was left undis- 
turbed. 

In those Colonies to which the crown had not expressly 
granted a charter of liberties, or to which the grant was so 
narrow, that the local government was constantly checked 
and controlled by English authority, and the administration 
of affairs was made quite dependent on the action of the 
English ministry, the dissolution of the union with Great Brit- 
ain created a necessity of organizing the government anew, 
so that it might be administered by itself. A new establish- 
ment was needed for the exercise of the new powers acquir- 
ed by the assumption of independence. ‘The necessity was 
yerceived, and measures were promptly taken to meet it. 
While the war still raged, and the issue of it was yet uncer- 
tain, while the smoke of battle still hung over the plains, and 
the cannon thundered in the distance, the people went calm- 
ly to work to appoint delegates, to hold conventions, and to 
form and establish new constitutions of government. Never 
was manifested a more sublime confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of a just cause. ‘The people never doubted the 
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issue of the struggle. While every limb was yet braced and 
every muscle strained in the contest, they quietly made 
preparations for the state of things that was to ensue, when 
Great Britain should acknowledge her defeat, and the 
Americans should take their stand among the independent 
nations of the earth. Peace was not declared till 1783; 
New Hampshire formed a constitution in 1775; New Jer- 
sey, South Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and North Carolina, in 1776, the first three before 
the date of the Declaration of Independence ; Georgia and 
New York, in 1777 ; Massachusetts, in 1780. ‘The forms 
of government thus established were not arbitrary and novel, 
created by mere speculation, and dependent for success on 
future experiment. They were founded on existing institu- 
tions ; they recognized preéxistent rights ; they authorized 
ancient customs. They supplied omissions, it is true ; but 
they made no unnecessary innovations. ‘They were the old 
forms of polity, adopted by the first settlers on this continent, 
with such modifications only as were rendered necessary by 
the transition from a state of partial, to one of perfect, in- 
dependence. ‘They were not made by philosophers and 
theorists, but by practical men. 

It would not be a difficult task to analyze the constitutions 
first established by each of the thirteen Colonics, especially 
those of New England, and to trace almost every important 
enactment in them to ‘provisions in the old charters, or to 
privileges tacitly granted by the crown, or to customs found- 
ed on long prescription. We shall have occasion hereafter 
to consider more particularly the doctrines and the practice 
of the men of the American Revolution. Our only purpose 
here is to point out the unanimity of opinion and conduct, in 
this respect, of all the Colonies at the time when they eman- 
cipated themselves from British rule ;— to show, that while 
some adopted what we are accustomed to consider as ‘* new ”’ 
constitutions, and some did not, all adhered, with greater or 
less fidelity, as the case required, to the forms and institu- 
tions with which they were familiar from long experiment, 
and which were endeared to them by old associations. We 
can characterize their practice in a word, by saying, that it 
was the very opposite of that of the French theorists, who, 
from 1789 till 1800, successively formed and annihilated 
VOL. LVIIL. — NO. 123. 44 
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merely speculative constitutions, with such marvellous rapidi- 
ty, for their unhappy and distracted country. 

It was the good fortune of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
that, for a long period before the Revolution, even from the 
time of their first settlement, they had enjoyed essentially 
republican forms of government. They obtained charters 
from the crown, respectively in 1662 frre the following 
year, which, in fact, with merely nominal reservations, em- 
powered the people to govern themselves. Chalmers, a 
royalist writer of the Revolutionary period, objects to these 
charters as establishing ‘‘ a mere democracy, or rule of the 
people.’? Governor Bernard, in his private correspondence 
with the British ministry,* speaks of ‘the two republics of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut,’”’ and says there will be no 
security for the prerogative in the other Colonies, so long as 
these two ‘‘ democratic governments ”’ are allowed to exist. 
That such language was properly applied to them appears on 
the very face of the charters, which, in truth, authorized the 
people to choose all their own officers, and enact all their 
own laws. ‘* he laws of these States,’’ says Grahame, the 
able and impartial historian of America, ‘‘ were not subject 
to the negative, nor the judgment of their tribunals to the 
review, of the king.”’ Nay, ‘so perfectly democratic were 
their constitutions, that in neither of them was the governor 
suffered to exercise a negative on the resolutions of the As- 
sembly.” ‘These were the great privileges they enjoyed, 
and which distinguished them above every other Colony in 
America. ‘There was no necessity, therefore, for amend- 
ing or abrogating the charters, when the union with England 
was dissolved. ‘The merely formal limitations of the power 
of the Colonists, — the provision, for instance, that their 
laws and ordinances should be ‘‘ not contrary and repug- 
nant unto,t but as near as may be agreeable to, the laws of 
this our realm of England,’’ — then expired of themselves, 





* Manuscript Records of the Board of Trade, from copies obtained by a 
friend, which he has kindly allowed us to examine. 

7? There were no regular means of ascertaining this conformity, these 
States not being obliged, like Massachusetts, to transmit their laws to Eng- 
land. Ona complaint from an inhabitant of Connecticut, aggrieved by the 
operation of a particular law, it was declared by the king i in council, ‘ that 
their law concerning dividing land inheritance of an intestate was contrary 
to the law of England and void’; but the Colony paid no regard to this 
declaration.”’ Grahame, I. 421. 
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and from the necessity of the case. After the Revolution, 
the people continued, as they had done before, to ‘* admit 
freemen, choose officers, make laws and ordinances, array 
the martial force of the Colony for the common defence, 
enforce martial law, and exercise other important powers 
and prerogatives.””* In so doing, they conformed to the 
practice of all the other Colonies at the same epoch, by ad- 
hering as closely as possible to their ancient rights, usages, 
and institutions. ‘They preserved both the substance and 
the form of the constituted body politic throughout the con- 
vulsions of the Revolutionary period. During that storm, 
they did not sink or abandon the ship ; they only deposed 
the commander, and changed the flag. 

Although these charters were granted by Charles the Sec- 
ond, they derived their whole force and efficacy within the Col- 
onies themselves from the formal and voluntary acceptance 
of them by the people. ‘They were not imposed upon the 
Colonists, but were solicited by them ; they were granted, 
or allowed, and not enacted, by the sovereign power. The 
drafts were made by the Colonial agents, acting under the 
instructions of their constituents ; they were sanctioned by 
the monarch at their solicitation. After*the: Revolution in 
1660, the people of Rhode Island thought their old charter, 
procured by Roger Williams in 1643, having been obtained 
from the parliament under the Commonwealth, would not be 
respected by the king ; and they therefore appointed Mr. John 
Clarke, who was then in England, to be their agent ‘‘ for the 
preservation of their chartered rights and privileges.”? He 
succeeded in his mission, and a new instrument was granted 
by the king. ‘This new charter of Rhode Island was receiv- 
ed in November, 1663, by the Court of Commissioners at 
Newport, ‘‘ at a very great meeting and assembly of the free- 
men of the Colony.”? It was then accepted, ratified, and 
made the fundamental law of Rhode Island and the Providence 
Plantations. ‘* Thanks tothe King, thanks to Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and thanks and a gratuity of one hundred 
pounds to Mr. Clarke, their agent, were unanimously voted.” 
A more expressive and striking scene of a people forming a 
government for themselves, and making it binding” on them- 





* The language is that of Judge § Story, who thus enumerates the powers 
which the people of Rhode Island exercised under the charter. Common- 
taries on the Constitution. Abridged edition. p. 38. 
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selves and their posterity, was never witnessed. The next 
day after the charter was received, the old government sur- 
rendered to the new. 

Of course, the fundamental law of the body politic, thus 
formed and solemnly ratified, was to continue until abrogated 
by the same power which created it. ‘This power was a 
formal vote of the freemen of the Colony, at a meeting le- 
gally called and authorized. The government and the char- 
ter ratified by that vote did continue, till it became the old- 
est constitutional charter in the world. ‘‘ This charter of 
government,’’ says Mr. Bancroft, writing in 1836, ‘* con- 
stituting, as it then seemed, a pure democracy, and estab- 
lishing a political system which few besides the Rhode 
Islanders themselves believed to be practicable, is still in 
existence ;”’ and ‘‘ nowhere in the world have life, liberty, 
and property been safer than in Rhode Island.”? During the 
reign of James the Second, and the arbitrary rule of Sir 
Edmund Andros, it was suspended, but not abrogated, nor 
forfeited. After the revolution of 1688, the Colony re- 
sumed it, and continued to maintain and exercise its powers 
down to a very recent period. Even the crown lawyers 
and the other fatorers of the prerogative, who were then 
numerous and active, who succeeded at this time in destroy- 
ing the old charter of Massachusetts, and who hated the 
‘¢ democratic governments ”? of Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut, could not, on the ground of the acts of James and the 
change in the dynasty at home, destroy these charters, or 

revent them from continuing in effect. 

If the revolution of 1688 did not annul the charters, so 
neither did the revolution of 1776. At both periods, there 
was a change of the sovereign power in the state ; at the 
former, it was transferred, co.irary to custom and the usual 
course of law, from one person to another ; at the latter, it 
was taken away from an individual, and vested in the state 
itself ; that is, in the constituted body politic, — ‘* the peo- 
ple.” George the Third forfeited his power in America in 
the same way in which James the Second lost his throne in 
England, — by arbitrary and oppressive acts, done in viola- 
tion of law. But the constitution and the charter survived 
both these shocks. ‘The Bill of Rights adopted in the for- 
mer case embodies nearly the same essential principles as 
our own Declaration of Independence. It recognized the 
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ower of the state to change its sovereign, without being 
obliged at the same time to destroy itself, or to resolve the 
body politic into its primitive elements, and to begin the 
work of forming society and government anew. In England, 
the monarch was dethroned, or — in the more gentle but 
lying phrase of the day—he had ‘‘ abdicated ”’ ; and par- 
liament assumed the power to absolve Englishmen from the 
duty of allegiance to him, and to confer the crown upon 
William and Mary. ‘They did not go about forming a new 
constitution, and organizing a new government. ‘Their work 
was not destructive, but conservative. They did not need 
even to reaffirm preéxistent statutes and principles, except 
those few the authority of which had been marred or violat- 
ed by the arbitrary conduct of the Stuarts, and which were 
therefore specified, and enacted over again, as it were, in 
the Bill of Rights. Their silence about new forms proved 
that they recognized the old, which, having once been for- 
mally established, were to continue to exist until they should 
be as formally abrogated. ‘Therefore, the constitution at 
home and the charters in the Colonies — those of them, at 
least, which had not been positively annulled by the decree 
of a court of law — continued to exist and to preserve their 
binding force ; and neither Jacobites, crown lawyers, nor 
patriots questioned their legal authority. 

‘he case was precisely the same at the time of the Amer- 
can Revolution. The people of Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut did not annul their charters at this period, for they 
were attached to these instruments, which had been the 
guardians of their liberties and their rights for more than a 
century, and had made them the envy of the surrounding 
Colonies. ‘They did not enact or accept them over again, 
for such an act would have implied, that these instruments 
had possessed no rightful force or legal efficacy for the past. 
The Colonies became independent States just as children 
become men; they did not forfeit their birthright because 
they had attained their majority. Under these charters, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut became parties to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. This new deed of their liber- 
ties, the ‘* Magna Charta’” of America, was signed by del- 
egates appointed to Congress, in behalf of these Colonies, by 
the General Assemblies therein legally constituted, according 
to old usage. These delegates, by signing the Declaration, 
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did not destroy or annul their respective governments at home. 
Such an act would have been suicidal, for their own authority 
as delegates was derived from these governments. ‘They were 
not chosen for such a purpose, nor were they subsequently 
empowered to effect it. ‘They were appointed to consult with 
the delegates from the other Colonies for the common wel- 
fare, and if need were, to throw off a foreign yoke ; but not to 
cancel the safeguards of their domestic liberties, and the fun- 
damental laws of the bodies politic whom they represented. 

Under these charters, also, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut became parties to the Confederation of 1778. ‘They 
entered into this league, not as mere aggregations of individ- 
uals, bound together by no tie but the interests of the mo- 
ment ; but as sovereign States, legally constituted, formally 
governed, and acting by their appointed representatives. 
Under the same charters, also, the legislatures of these 
States called conventions of the people, who accepted the 
Federal Constitution of 1787, and thus became members of 
our present union. A new law was thus ratified in the 
same manner as the charters had been, — by conventions 
legally called and empowered to represent the whole people. 
This new law, in a certain sense, acted over the old govern- 
ments of the several States, without displacing or destroying 
them. When Rhode Island signified her adherence to the 
Constitution in 1790, she received from the other parties to 
that instrument the guaranty of ‘‘ a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” and an assurance of protection ‘‘ against invasion 
and against domestic violence.’’ Of course, those other 
parties, by admitting this State into the union, recognized 
her form of polity and her civil administration, as then es- 
tablished, as ‘‘a republican government.’’ Otherwise, they 
were bound by this guaranty instantly to fit out troops, or 
adopt other measures, to create or restore the republicanism 
of that government. 

Under the charters thus ratified and confirmed, not only 
by the people of Rhode Island and Connecticut, but by the 
authorities of the whole union, these two States continued 
to exist and to be governed for a long period. Connecticut 
retained her charter till 1818, when some changes being re- 
quired by the voice of the people, legal measures were taken 
in due form, under the authority of the legislature, and in 
conformity to the practice in other States, to form a new 
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constitution, which was accepted and ratified by the people, 
and went peaceably into effect. Rhode Island retained hers 
till 1843, when, in the same manner, she formed and adopt- 
ed a new constitution, which is now in operation. It is to the 
history of the contest which preceded this alteration in her 
form of government, that we are now to direct our attention. 

But before we attempt to give a brief sketch of these oc- 
currences, it is necessary to consider what was the law and 
the practice upon that point under the old government, on 
which the whole controversy turned ; we mean the right of 
suffrage.* When Roger Williams and his associates formed 
a settlement at Providence, in 1636, they incorporated them- 
selves into a ‘* town fellowship.”? ‘The earliest records of 
their proceedings, which are now extant, contain the follow- 
ing entry, under the date of August 20th, 1637. 

‘* We, whose names are here under, desirous to inhabit the 
town of Providence, do promise to subject ourselves in active and 
passive obedience to all such orders and agreements as shall be 
made for public good of the body in an orderly way, by the ma- 
jor consent of the present inhabitants, masters of families, incor- 
porated together into a town fellowship, and others whom they 
shall admit unto them, only in civil things.” 


The last clause, ‘‘ only in civil things,’’ marks the stead- 
fast attachment of Roger Williams and his associates to the 
principles of religious liberty and the freedom of conscience. 
William Coddington and his company formed another settle- 
ment on the island of Rhode Island in 1637-8, and agreed 
to the following compact. 


‘¢ We, whose names are underwritten, do swear solemnly, in 
the presence of Jehovah, to incorporate ourselves into a body 
politic, and, as He shall help us, will submit our persons, our 
lives, and estates unto our Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords, and to all those most perfect and absolute 
laws of His, given us in his holy word of truth, to be guided and 
judged thereby.” 





* We are indebted for many of the facts which follow, relating to the 
early history of Rhode Island, toan excellent memorial, respecting the suf- 
frage question, addressed to the General Assembly early in 1842, and soon 
afterwards published in a pamphlet of twenty-four pages. It has no signa- 
ture, but was written, we believe, by Judge Pitman, and bears for title only 
the following inscription : ‘ To the Members of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island.”’ We are also under considerable obligation for historical facts 
to an admirable pamphlet on the same subject, the title of which is placed at 
the head of this article, written by Mr. Elisha R. Potter, now a member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States. 
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This company declared, in 1641-2, that their govern- 
ment was ‘‘ a democracie, or popular government,” and that 
the power to make laws, and depute ministers to execute 
them, was ‘‘in the body of freemen, orderly assembled, or 
a major part of them.’’ ‘They admitted to the elective 
franchise from time to time such other persons as came 
to join them, and ‘‘ upon orderly presentation were found 
meet for the service of the body, and no just exception 
against them.’? None but those regularly admitted were al- 
lowed to take part in the affairs of government, although it 
appears, from the separate lists kept of the freemen and the 
inhabitants, that many of the latter were not admitted. ‘The 
two settlements, at Providence and on the island, were 
united into one, in 1643, under the first charter ; and in 
1647, they admitted into their company a third settlement, 
which had been formed at Warwick five years before. 
Thus it appears, that there were originally three distinct set- 
tlements in this State, entirely independent of each other. 
The charter obtained in 1663 required, that the General 
Assembly should be composed of the Governor, Deputy 
Governor, the Assistants, and ‘‘ such of the freemen of the 
said Company as shall be so as aforesaid elected or de- 
puted ;’ and it authorized the Assembly ‘‘ to choose, nom- 
inate, and appoint such and so many other persons as they 
shall think fit, and shall be willing to accept the same, to 
be free of the said company and body politic, and them into 
the same to admit.”’ 

It seems, therefore, that the charter confined the right of 
suffrage to the ‘‘ freemen ”’ of the Company, as was former- 
ly the case in Massachusetts ; but the power rested entirely 
with the General Assembly to determine what qualifications 
should be required of a freeman. In other words, any per- 
son might be admitted free of the Company by those who 
were freemen, or voters, already. In 1665, the General 
Assembly, in pursuance of the authority thus granted to 
them, declared, ‘‘ that all men of competent estates,’’? and 
possessing ‘‘ sufficient testimony of their fitness and qualifi- 
cations as shall by the General Assembly be deemed satis- 
tactory,’”’ should be admitted as freemen, and that no others 
should enjoy the like privilege. There was no need of re- 
quiring the ownership of real estate as a qualification, for, at 
that period, nearly all the permanent inhabitants of the Col- 
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ony were freeholders. By an act passed in February, 
1723 —4, the voter was required to possess real estate val- 

ued at £ 100, or that would rent for forty shillings per 
annum, or to be the eldest son of such a voter. In 1729, 
a law was passed, requiring that the freehold qualification 
should be of the value of £200, or £10 annual rent. Six- 
teen years afterwards, freemen were required to have free- 
holds of the value of £400, or £20 annual rent, ‘‘ being 
their own real estate, or to be the eldest son of such a free- 
holder.”? In August, 1760, the value of the estate was re- 
quired to be at least £40, lawful money, or forty shillings 
rent. In 1798, it was established at $ 134, or seven dollars 
a year; and at this rate it remained till the adoption of the 
new constitution, in 1843. 


‘“‘ All these seeming inconsistencies,” says Mr. Potter, ‘ are 
easily explained by recurring to the history of the emission of 
paper money made by the Colonies. The qualifications of 
1723 -— 4, 1729 — 30, and 1746, are in old tenor, so called, the 
value of which was constantly ‘depreciating. The qualification 
of 1760 is in lawful money, and, in 1798, was merely changed 


into dollars, at six shillings to a dollar.” 


The limitation of the right of suffrage to freeholders and 
the eldest sons of freeholders was but one of the grievances 
which produced the recent contest in Rhode Island. An- 
other cause of complaint was the inequality of representa- 
tion in the lower House of Assembly. ‘The charter deter- 
mined the number of representatives of the several towns by 
an arbitrary rule, without reference to future increase of pop- 
ulation, or change of circumstances. ‘The apportionment 
was probably correct in principle when it was adopted ; but 
being continued without change for one hundred and seventy 
years, it became very unequal. Newport, which was the 
chief town in 1660, had four representatives ; Providence, 
then a place of small importance, had but two ; Warwick 
and Porismouth had four each, and every other town two. 
But in 1824, the population of Providence was more than 
double that of Newport. Several towns which were enti- 
tled to only two representatives each, had twice as many in- 
habitants as Portsmouth, which sent four. ‘The county of 
Providence, which included ten towns out of the thirty-one 
in the State, and had three fifths of the entire popula- 
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tion, sent twenty-two representatives, while the other coun- 
ties sent fifty. ‘The upper House of Assembly, consisting 
of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and ten Senaters, 
was chosen annually by ‘‘ general ticket,’’? and therefore 
equally represented the opinions of the majority of the vo- 
ters. 

The history of the several attempts to redress these griev- 
ances by a change in the fundamental laws of the State may 
be divided, for convenience, into three periods. ‘The first 
extends from the adoption of the Federal Constitution by 
Rhode Island, in 1790, to the year 1824. The second, be- 
ginning in 1824, comes down to the publication of what was 
usually called the “ Landholders? Constitution,” in Febru- 
ary, 1842. ‘The third period embraces the events which 
occurred subsequently to the date last mentioned, and ends 
with the establishment of the new government in May, 1843. 

During the first period, the people appeared satisfied with 
the existing form of government and the established laws, 
and no anxiety was expressed for a change. A motion was 
made in the House of Representatives, in 1799, to call a 
convention for the purpose of framing a constitution, one 
delegate to be allowed to every thousand inhabitants in a 
town. ‘I'he motion prevailed by a small! majority, but the 
bill was probably lost in the Senate, as we hear nothing of 
the project afterwards. In 1811, when there was an active 
political contest in the State, and the Democratic and Fed- 
eral parties successively obtained the control of the govern- 
ment during the same year, a bill was prepared for the ex- 
tension of suffrage, and it passed the Senate ; but it was de- 
feated in the other House, or was never presented there, and 
the scheme was not revived. In 1819, and the three fol- 
lowing years, Mr. Dorr affirms, that the subject of a new 
constitution was again agitated, with a view to removing the 
inequalities of suffrage and representation ; but we find no 
evidence of the fact, and the movement, therefore, could 
not have been a general one. 

During this period of more than thirty years, the people 
appeared to be well contented with their existing institutions. 
‘They were even strongly attached to the charter and the 
laws, that were now hallowed by so many old associations ; 
under which their ancestors had enjoyed the largest liberty, 
while nominally subject to a foreign monarch ; which had 
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guided them through the storms of the Revolution, and made 
them members of the great federative republic ; which had 
kept their fathers’ feet from stumbling, and had been a shield 
to them in their own years of infancy and childhood. The 
inequality in the representation of the towns was not yet 

very marked, and even where it was most apparent, it was 
not felt as a practical grievance. ‘The towns were few in 
number, and the opposite extremities of this little State be- 
ing hardly fifty miles apart, a contrariety or even a division 
of interests could not exist between the several communi- 
ties inhabiting different portions of it, and unequal legis- 
lation was consequently impossible. ‘The people were 
mostly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and owned the lands 
which they cultivated. A great majority of them, therefore, 
were freeholders, or belonged to families the heads of which 
were freeholders. The right of suffrage seemed to be in 
the proper hands, when it was vested in the owners of the 
soil and the heads of the families that formed the major part 
of the population. 

But during the second period, some remarkable changes 
took place in the character of the population, and corre- 
sponding alterations in the fundamental laws at Jast appeared 
inevitable. Manufactures were introduced, and the inhabi- 
tants of some towns, which enjoyed facilities for this branch 
of industry, increased with astonishing rapidity. A division 
of interests was created between the different portions of the 
State by this variety of employment, and the more populous 
towns, the growth of which had been fostered by the new 
direction of labor and capital, became uneasy at observing 
the advantage which their agricultural neighbours possessed 
in the control of the Assembly. <A larger amount of capital, 
moreover, was vested in personal estate. Some men of 
large fortunes owned not a foot of ground, and, consequent- 
ly, had not the right to vote. It was very natural, that they 
should be jealous of the small farmers, who had now almost 
the entire management of the politics of the State. ‘Then 
a loose and shifting population, composed of laborers in 
search of employment, was introduced into some towns by 
the growth of manufactures, and though they had no hold 
upon the State, and could hardly be considered as perma- 
nent residents in it, they were unwilling to live without the 
ee influence which they had enjoyed in their former 
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While such causes were at work to produce discontent 
with the existing laws, it is much to be regretted, that the 
freeholders did not soon perceive the necessity of granting 
a moderate extension of the right of suffrage. The consti- 
tution under the charter had worked well ; but a new state of 
things was growing up under it, and republican institutions 
must be flexible enough to adapt "themselves to the changing 
circumstances of the times. Seasonable reforms prevent 
sweeping ones. ‘* A froward retention of custom,”’ says 
Lord Bacon, ‘‘ is as turbulent a thing as an innovation. It 
were good, therefore, that men in their innovations would 
follow the example of time itself, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived.” 
A reasonable and judicious reduction of the qualifications re- 
quired of a voter, if offered early in the period we are now 
considering, would have been satisfactory to the people, would 
have robbed the Suffrage party of any pretence or excuse for 
their illegal movements, and would have obviated the neces- 
sity of a more radical change, effected a few years later, 
amidst the tempests of a revolution. We do not say, that 
the Assembly should have made this concession as @ matter 
of right. ‘There was no right in the case, as will be here- 
after demonstrated. But reform had become expedient, 
and it was unwise to withstand it so long. ‘The excuse for 
the dilatory action of the freemen is to be found in the re- 
pose and apparent indifference of the people of the State 
respecting the whole subject. Agitation on the topic was 
long deferred, but it came at last like a whirlwind, and had 
wellnigh made wreck of the government and the laws. A 
deceitful calm preceded the movement. Petitions on this 
matter to the Assembly were few and far between, and 
it was but seldom discussed in the public journals. But the 
demagogues were at work, and the day of contest was at 
hand. 

A convention was called by the General Assembly in 
1824, for the purpose of forming a written constitution. 
The delegates were chosen by the freemen, or qualified vo- 
ters. ‘They came together in June, and completed their 
work in little more than a week. ‘The constitution, which 
they devised, was adapted only to remedy the inequality in 
the representation of the towns, the qualifications for suffrage 
being retained as they were before, except that the right of 
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voting was taken away from the eldest sons of the freehold- 
ers. A clause was proposed to allow those who were not 
landholders to vote ; but it was supported only by three del- 
egates, and therefore was not inserted in the draft of the 
constitution. ‘I'he representation was made nearly equal, 
no town being allowed less than two, nor more than seven 
representatives, the number being varied between these lim- 
its according to the population. ‘This constitution was sub- 
mitted to the qualified voters, and was rejected by a majority 
of more than fifteen hundred, owing chiefly, as was supposed, 
to the jealousy which the other towns entertained of the 
city of Providence, the influence of which in the Assembly 
would have been much increased, had the proposed instru- 
ment been adopted. ‘The whole vote was a very small one, 
being less than five thousand, when the whole number of vo- 
ters in the State was at least eight thousand. This fact 
seems to show, that there was but little excitement on the 
subject, and that the people generally did not desire a 
change. 

The matter was not allowed to rest, however, and a new 
interest in it being awakened in the city of Providence, in 
1829, several petitions and memorials respecting an exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage were presented to the General 
Assembly. ‘They were referred to a Committee, and, in 
the June session of that year, a very able report upon them 
was made, written, we believe, by the late Mr. Hazard. 
The question in respect both to right and policy was thor- 
oughly discussed, and it was strenuously denied, that the pro- 
posed change was either equitable or proper. ‘This report 
was accepted, and the petitioners had leave to withdraw. 

We hear nothing more of any formal action on the subject 
till 1834, though the topic was discussed from time to time 
during the interval, especially by those citizens of Provi- 
dence who were not freeholders. Hitherto, the agitation 
had been entirely confined to this class of persons, the ex- 
pediency of a change finding but few advocates among the 
freemen. But several members of the bar now united them- 
selves to the party, improved its organization, and gave more 
method and respectability to its proceedings. Among these 
persons was Thomas W. Dorr, who was afterwards to act 
a very distinguished part in the matter. Under their guid- 
ance, the party determined to call a. State: convention, to 
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draw up the outlines of a constitution, lay them before the 
people, and then attempt to support them at the polls. The 
convention met, and recommended certain provisions in 
regard to the ratio of representation and the elective fran- 
chise. ‘I’hese were designed only to act upon public opinion, 
the whole proceedings being informal, as the convention was 
not authorized by the legal authorities. The desired effect 
was not produced, no decided impression being made upon 
the freeholders, and the party could never muster more than 
seven hundred votes out of eight thousand. In 1838, after 
a resolute struggle of four years, this ‘* Constitutional party,” 
as it was then termed, became extinct, after the members of 
it had given great moral power to the cause which tiiey advo- 
cated, though they had produced hardly a perceptible effect 
on the opinions of the freemen. 

Meantime, the General Assembly were not idle. ‘They 
called another convention, in 1834, to amend the charter ; 
but when Mr. Dorr, who was then a member of the House, 
proposed as an amendment, that all resident inhabitants of 
the State, who had paid a tax on real or personal estate 
valued at $ 134, should be allowed to vote in the choice of 
delegates, the proposition was defeated by a vote of fifty- 
eight to four. ‘The convention met, but several towns were 
not represented in it, and the members who were present 
probably did not intend to accomplish any thing. Before the 
draft of a constitution was completed, the body adjourned 
for want of a quorum, and never came together again. 

No other decided movement was made till 1840. A very 
small minority in the House of Representatives made a mo- 
tion, from time to time, to amend the charter, or to extend 
the elective franchise ; but after very little debate, it was 
invariably votea down. Petitions on the subject were occa- 
sionally presented, but copies of them were not preserved, 
and it is, t therefore, impossible to tel] how numerous were 
the signers. It is not likely, that the number was great. 
The State was agitated by the discussion of national poli- 
tics, the subject of a tariff, or the choice of a President, — 
and the attention of the inhabitants was thus diverted from 
their local concerns. Many persons, who were in favor of 
an extension of suffrage, refused to manifest their opinions 
at the polls, lest they should disturb the organization or the 
movements of the national party to which they belonged. ‘This 
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reluctance to act showed that they felt no deep and abiding 
interest in the subject ; otherwise, they would not have been 
diverted from it by the contests of parties, the issue of which 
could not materially affect their immediate interests. We 
repeat it, then, the restrictions on the elective franchise and 
the unequal representation of the towns were not felt as 
practical grievances. ‘I'he operation of the laws was equal, 
taxes were moderate, justice was impartially administered, 
and no person had any direct cause of complaint. He might 
murmur because he was not allowed to govern others ; but 
he could not assert, that he was ill governed himself. He 
felt a more lively interest, therefore, in the contest between 
the friends of General Harrison and Mr. Van Buren, than 
in the amendment of the constitution of his own State. 

But after the great contest for the Presidency, in 1840, 
was ended, the agitation about the right of suffrage in Rhode 
Island revived at once, and almost immediately assumed 
a threatening aspect. <A ‘‘ Suffrage Association’? was 
formed at Providence, composed mostly of persons who 
were not owners of real estate, and the whole machinery of 
discussion and turmoil was put in motion. Frequent meet- 
ings were held at the ‘Town Hall, angry and exciting speech- 
es were delivered, badges denoting membership were worn 
in public, processions displaying banners and accompanied 
with music marched through the streets, and every artifice 
wes used to swell their apparent numbers and terrify their 
opponents. A person ignorant of the history of the case 
might have supposed, that some new question had arisen, 
some wrong suddenly discovered, or injury lately done, in- 
stead of thinking that the whole excitement depended on a 
question quite as old as the first settlement of the Colony. 
Other associations, auxiliary to the parent body, were form- 
ed in different parts of the State ; and lecturers were sent 
from Providence to the several towns, to make addresses to 
the people, and kindle their passions in support of the cause. 
The party avowed their determination to form a new consti- 
tution and government, without the aid of the legislature or 
the other constituted authorities, and to support their mea- 
sures by force, or by an appeal to the legal tribunals, on the 
ground that the people were sovereign, and had a right to 
act for themselves, without regard to usages or laws. 

Before we trace their proceedings further, it will be well 
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to consider separately the action of the established government 
down to the end of the period with which we are now concern- 
ed. I'he General Assembly came together in January, 1841, 
when petitions were presented to it, signed by less than six 
hundred persons, praying for the abrogation of the charter, 
an extension of the right of suffrage, and a more equal rep- 
resentation of the towns. ‘This brought up the whole sub- 
ject for discussion, and it was finally resolved, that delegates 
should be chosen for a new convention, to be held at Prov- 
idence on the first Monday of November, 1841, with full 

owers to frame a new constitution. At the June session 
of the legislature, resolutions were adopted to allow the 
towns to be represented in the proposed convention by a 
number of delegates proportioned to their population, but 
restricting the choice of the delegates to the freemen, or 
qualified voters. 

The convention met at the appointed time, and on the 
question of suffrage, at once decided to admit persons to 
vote who were not freeholders. But they found it difficult to 
determine how large an amount of personal property should 
be considered as a qualification for the elective franchise, 
and they finally adjourned to February 14th, 1842, in order 
to ascertain more fully the wishes of their constituents on this 
important point. When they met again, they soon completed 
the draft of a constitution, which gave the right of suffrage to 
‘¢ every white male native citizen of the United States,” of 
the age of twenty-one years, who had resided in the State for 
two years, and in the town or city six months. In respect 
to the natives of foreign countries, who had been naturalized 
in the United States, the freehold qualification was retain- 
ed. ‘The Representatives were distributed among the towns 
quite equitably on the basis of the population. ‘To make 
the list of concessions complete, it was determined, both by 
the convention and the General Assembly, that ‘‘ all per- 
sons who shall be qualified to vote under the provisions of 
[this] Constitution, shall be qualified to vote upon the ques- 
tion of the adoption of said Constitution.”’ It was to be 
submitted to the people, for ratification or rejection, on the 
Qist, 22d, and 23d days of March, 1842. 

It must be admitted, that this instrument, commonly called 
the ‘* Landholders’ Constitution,’? was as bountiful a con- 
cession to popular rights as any party could reasonably de- 
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sire, and that it established a frame of government as liberal 
as any which existed in any State in the union. In respect 
to the elective franchise, the ratio of representation, and the 
mode proposed for its adoption, it granted all that had been 
claimed by any party or individual, down to the commence- 
ment of 1840. Its adoption would have remedied all ex- 
isting difficulties, and would have insured the peace and 
prosperity of the State for a long period to come. 

We return to the history of the proceedings of the Suf- 
frage associations durmg the year 1841. On the 5th of 
May, they held at Newport what is called, in the political 
jargon of the day, a ‘‘ mass” convention, — meaning, we 
suppose, a meeting of the ‘‘ masses’”’ of the people. How 
many were present at it, we are not informed ; but those who 
did come passed many resolutions, and made many speech- 
es, but adopted no definitive measures. ‘They held an ad- 
journed meeting at Providence, on the 5th of July, when 
they resolved by their own sovereign authority, without any 
sanction of law or usage, and without having been even nom- 
inally appointed or delegated by the towns to perform such 
an act, ‘* that a convention of the people at large should be 
called for the formation of a republican constitution.”? ‘They 
recommended, that all the towns should choose delegates, in 
the proportion of one to every thousand inhabitants, to meet 
at Providence on the 4th of October, ‘¢ for the purpose afore- 
said.’’* Meetings were held, in pursuance of this notice, ‘‘ in 
nearly all the towns of the State,’’ of course, without any 
legal formalities, any person taking a part in them, and cast- 
ing a vote, who saw fit. ‘The whole number of these nom- 
inal votes is not known, there being no record of the pro- 
ceedings ; but it was said to be about 7,000, the whole 
population of the State being rather more than 108,000. 
‘‘ A large majority” of the delegates thus chosen met in 
convention, and after one adjournment, completed the draft 
of a constitution, which they determined to submit ‘‘ to the 
people’ for adoption on the 27th, 28th, and 29th days of 
December. ‘The convention likewise assumed the power 
to determine who should be allowed to vote for or against 
their constitution. The voters were required to be Ameri- 





* We are indebted for most of these facts and citations to ‘“‘ Governor 
Dorr’s inaugural message to his legislature, on the 5th of May, 1842.” 
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can citizens, twenty-one years of age, and having their dom- 
icile in the State, ‘* but without any limitation of sex, color, 

lace of nativity, or any fixed period of residence whatev- 
er.”’* Of course, no fault could be found with such a right 
of suffrage on the score of illiberality. 

In the constitution itself, which was commonly called the 
‘¢ People’s Constitution,” the elective franchise was a little 
more restricted. ‘The right of voting was given to ‘‘ every 
white male citizen of the United States, of the age of twenty- 
one years, who has resided in this State for one year, and 
in the town where he votes six months.’? With the excep- 
tion of requiring one year’s residence, instead of two, and 
admitting naturalized citizens to vote without a freehold 
qualification, this provision coincided with the corresponding 
one in the ‘* Landholder’s Constitution.”’” ‘These two ex- 
ceptions are evidently of slight importance, and in nearly 
every other important particular, the two instruments were 
alike. Open meetings were to be held in the several towns, 
on the three specified days in December, to receive the 
votes of those who came personally to accept or reject the 
‘¢ People’s Constitution ’’ ; and those who, ‘‘ from sickness 
or other causes, may be unable to attend and vote,’’ were 
requested to write their names on the back of a ticket, cause 
it to be certified by the signature of another person, and 
send it to the meeting on either of the three days next suc- 
ceeding the three days already mentioned. The business of 
receiving votes was extended in this anomalous way through 
a whole week. 

During the first three days, about 9,000 votes were col- 
lected from the hands of the voters themselves, though with 
how much caution the pretensions of such voters were scru- 
tinized in these informal and illegai meetings, we are left to 
imagine. During the remaining three days, through the 
privilege of going about to the citizens’ houses and obtaining 
their votes, the names of about 5,000 more were handed in, 
making an aggregate of 14,000. As the adult white male 
population of the State was supposed to be about 22,000, 
the friends of extended suffrage at once declared, that their 
constitution was supported by the votes of more than three 
fifths of the people. ‘That the grossest frauds were practis- 


* Potter's Considerations on the Rhode Island Question, p. 19. 
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ed in order to obtain this nominal majority cannot be doubt- 
ed, whether we consider the extravagant and unprecedented 
character of the plan for obtaining and counting the votes, 
the entire absence of legal guards and checks, and the 
fact that, on subsequent trials, under an elective franchise 
equally liberal, when the party used every effort to bring 
out their entire strength, for the undisputed control of the 
State was the prize at issue, they were never able to muster 
much more than half of the number which they claimed on 
this occasion. ‘There was a show of fairness at the time, 
caused by offering all their votes, each of which was indors- 
ed with the name of the person presenting it, for examination 
to the General Assembly ; but that body, of course, took no 
notice of the proposal, as it did not recognize the legality of 
any part of the proceedings. ‘‘ The People’s convention,” 
also, authorized the secretaries to copy the registry of the 
voters or the votes themselves, for the use of any person who 
applied for them. But when individuals began to take ad- 
vantage of this permission, the ‘‘ Suffrage Association ”’ of 
Providence actually undertook to overrule the order of the 
convention, countermanded this authority, and prevented the 
issue of any more copies. 

‘T'o-give some idea of the gross character of the frauds 
which were practised, we extract a passage from Mr. Pot- 
ter’s pamphlet. 


““In the town of Newport, they have long been charged 
with committing the greatest frauds, and the reason they have 
never attempted to disprove these charges is, probably, because 
they could not be refuted. They claimed to have obtained 1,207 
votes for the people’s constitution, of whom they say 317 were 
freemen. 

‘‘In making up the whole number of 1,207, they took the 
names of the soldiers at the United States fort, of the people at 
work for the government at Fort Adams, and of people who 
had been, for a long time, gone to sea, or absent from the State. 
And, from an actual and careful examination of the list of their 
voters, it is estimated by a person, who is probably better qualified 
1o judge than any other man in that town, that not more than 
750, at most, out of the 1,207, were qualified to vote even upon 
the very liberal terms of the people’s constitution, which admitted 
foreigners to vote for it, and required no specific period of resi- 
dence. And when, only three months afterwards, in March, 
1842, the vote was taken upon the legal constitution, and every 
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person, who had resided in the State two years, was admitted to 
vote, and only foreigners and the transient population excluded, 
the people’s party, notwithstanding they brought every man to 
the polls, could only obtain 361 votes against it. Here is a fall- 
ing off from 1,207, when they took the vote in their own way, 
to 361, when it was taken in legal town meeting, where the votes 
were challenged, and the transient population excluded. And 
both parties together, at this same town meeting, could only ob- 
tain 1,091 votes, while the people’s party claimed to have ob- 
tained for theirs, 1,207 votes. 

** Again: they claim to have obtained, in Newport, 317 free- 
men for the people’s constitution. ‘The same gentleman, before 
referred to, who personally knows almost every freeman in the 
town, estimates that, at least, ninety of these were no freemen 
at all. And, of the others, a great number voted merely as an 
expression of opinion, and some for party purposes. How else, 
if there was no fraud, can it be accounted for, that, in the legal 
town meeting, where ihe very same freemen voted, subject, how- 
ever, to a legal scrutiny, this vote fell off from 317 to 102, and 
that both parties together could only obtain 475, At the town 
meeting in December, the people’s party had all their own way. 
The other was conducted according to law, although the same 
people voted, and every effort was made on both sides. 

‘** Such frauds as these would be most likely to be committed in | 
the cities and large manufacturing towns, such as Newport, Pro- 
vidence, Smithfield, Cumberland, Warwick, &c. In a great 
many of the country towns, the vote was probably very fairly 
conducted.” — pp. 58, 59. 


We have now come to the third period that we indicated, 
and the whole State seems to present ‘‘the confusion of 
king Agramant’s camp.” ‘There are the government and 
the General Assembly, legally organized under the charter, 
exercising an authority which had not before been questioned 
for two hundred years, and firmly supported, for the time 
being, by the whole body of the freeholders, and a large por- 
tion of the other well informed and respectable inhabitants. 
There is the ‘* People’s Constitution,” alleged to be sanc- 
tioned and adopted by a great majority of the entire popula- 
tion, and only waiting the short time appointed by its friends 
to be put in operation, and to claim absolute sovereignty in 
the State. There is the ‘* Landholders’ Constitution,” 
abiding a verdict of approval or rejection, to be rendered in 
a few weeks by the whole body of voters empowered to act 
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under its provisions. If the true issue could have been pre- 
sented at this time between the friends and the opponents of 
the illegal measures adopted by the Suffrage party, there is 
no question that this ‘* Landholders’ Constitution ”? would 
have been adopted by a considerable majority. But unluck- 
ily, many of the freeholders were so fanatically attached to 
the charter, that they resisted every attempt to place the 
government upon a new basis ; and when the day of voting 
came, they either stayed away from the polls, or threw their 
votes against the new constitution, without reflecting, that 
such conduct in fact strengthened the hands of their greatest 
opponents. The Suffrage party, also, exerted themselves 
strenuously against it, and the consequence was, that the new 
instrument was defeated, though by a small majority. ‘The 
numbers were 8,689 to 8,013. At least one thousand free- 
holders voted against it, for the reason we have just stated, 
and this number, being deducted from the larger vote, re- 
duces it to a minority ; and thus it is conclusively shown, 
even without reckoning the freemen who stayed away from the 
polls on the same grounds which induced many of their fel- 
lows to cast a negative vote, that the major part of the peo- 
ple, reckoned under a most liberal elective franchise, were 
opposed to what was facetiously denominated the ‘‘ People’s 
Constitution.”’ 

The result of this trial also established another curious 
fact ; that the same party which boasted of obtaining a vote 
of 14,000 in December, when there were no checks or 
legal restrictions established at their informal assemblies, and 
consequently every person who pleased voted for himself or 
brought in a vote by proxy, when they came to another trial, 
only three months afterwards, under a law nearly or quite as 
liberal in determining the qualifications of the voters, but 
guarded by proper formalities, could not muster but about 
7,600 votes. And we may mention here, that at several 
subsequent elections, when the same faction exerted their 
whole strength, they could throw but little more than 7,000 
votes, which is about one third of what might be cast in the 
State under the present liberal constitution. It is now de- 
monstrated, therefore, — what was believed from the out- 
set, — that the friends of the soidisant ‘* People’s Constitu- 
tion’ never constituted more than one third of the people 
of the State. 
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The legal government was now still in the hands of the 
authorities established under the charter, and it was blindly 
and furiously opposed by a faction, that had just rejected a 
constitution granting all that they had at first asked, and who 
were now determined to establish by force an instrument of 
their own making, confessedly formed, ‘‘ not only without 
the law, but against the law.’? ‘Their conduct was as vio- 
lent as their principles were unfounded and absurd. . Flags 
were hung up in the streets of Providence and other places, 
bearing the motto, ‘‘ The constitution is established, and it 
must be maintained.’? Meetings were held, and exciting 
speeches made, denouncing the government and the laws, 
and exhorting the members of the party to be ready with 
arms in their hands for a bloody contest in support of their 
principles. ‘The flame was now fanned by the efforts of 
politicians in other States, eager to turn this excitement to 
their own advantage, and careless about the issue of a con- 
flagration which seemed too distant to menace the buildings 
that sheltered them. The agitation was at its height. 
Families were divided, and brothers, fathers, and:sons were 
arrayed on opposite sides. In short, a revolution was in 
progress ; and for what? Because the insurgent party re- 
fused to accept, in legal form, from the hands of the con- 
stituted authorities, all that they demanded as their due ; but 
were resolved to establish their claims in their own right, or 
by their own authority ; and, if necessary, to vindicate their 
pretensions by an armed force, and all the atrocities of a 
civil war. 

The alarm was now general throughout the State, though 
the focus of agitation was in Providence, where the oppo- 
nents of the government mustered in greatest force, and 
were supported by deputations irom the laboring population 
of the manufacturing villages in the neighbourhood, and along 
the course of the Blackstone. In the agricultural towns, 
the people, who were chiefly small farmers, were tranquil, 
and were strongly attached to the existing government. 
But they had friends and relatives in the city, and they knew 
not what might be the issue of the struggle, or how soon they 
might be subjected to a government created by a faction, 
and established by violence. ‘The General Assembly was 
firm, and, at an extra session called in March, taking into 
view the resolutions already passed by the Suffrage party, 
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‘¢ That they will support their Constitution by all necessary 
means, and repel force by force,’? empowered the Governor 
to issue a proclamation, warning all good citizens against 
these illegal proceedings ; and they authorized him ‘‘ to adopt 
such measures as in his opinion may be necessary, during the 
recess of the legislature, to execute the laws, and. preserve 
the State against domestic violence.”” ‘They also passed the 
law called, in the vulgar phrase of their opponents, the 
‘¢ Algerine Act,” making it a high offence, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, for any persons to act as officers in 
illegal town meetings, called for pretended elections, or to 
signify that they would accept office under such elections ; 
and declaring further, that if any persons should attempt to 
exercise any legislative, executive, or ministerial functions of 
office in the State, by virtue of such pretended elections, or 
should assemble for the purpose of exercising such functions, 
they should be deemed guilty of treason, and be punished by 
imprisonment for life. It was also provided in the act, that 
the trials might be held in any part of the State, without re- 
gard to the county wherein the offence was committed. 
Notwithstanding the terrors of this law, elections under 
the ‘* People’s Constitution? were held at the appointed 
time, on the 18th of April, in every town in the State, under 
such forms as the party saw fit to observe. It was rather 
difficult to find persons willing to serve, as many declined 
the dangerous honor. But the vacancies on the nomination 
list were filled as fast as they were created, and eventually, 
Thomas W. Dorr was chosen governor, all the executive 
offices were filled, a full Senate was chosen, and the great 
part of a House of Representatives. Less than 6,500 votes 
were cast on this occasion ; while, at an ordinary election 
under the charter, a year or two before, more than 8,000 
freemen voted. Which party, then, had the majority ? 
About the same time, the legal elections took place, and the 
Whigs and Democrats of Rhode Island, forgetting their old 
disputes at this crisis, united under the name of the ‘* Law 
and Order Party,’’ chose Samuel W. King, Esq., governor, 
and filled the other offices about equally from their respec- 
tive ranks. ‘Thus, two sets of officers were chosen in the 
State, both bound to begin the exercise of their functions at 
the appointed time in May, their adherents being pledged to 
support them by all necessary means. 
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The Governor, thinking the crisis contemplated by the 
legislature had now arrived, made a formal requisition on the 
President of the United States for assistance, under that 
provision of the Federal Constitution which requires the na- 
tional government to render aid to any State that is threat- 
ened with domestic violence. With the unanimous advice 
and consent of his cabinet, the President replied, in a firm 
but conciliatory tone, promising the required aid whenever 
any overt act of violence should be committed. We give 
the following extract from his letter to Governor King, dated 
April 11th, 1842. 


‘*] have to assure your Excellency, that, should the time ar- 
rive, (and my fervent prayer is, that it may never come,) when 
an insurrection shall exist against the government of Rhode Isl- 
and, and a requisition shall be made upon the Executive of the 
United States to furnish that protection which is guarantied to 
each State by the Constitution and laws, I shall not be found to 
shrink from the performance of a duty which, while it would be 
the most painful, is at the same time the most imperative. 1 have 
also to say, that, in such a contingency, the Executive could not 
look into real or supposed defects of the existing government, in 
order to ascertain whether some other plan of government pro- 
posed for adoption was better suited to the wants, and more in 
accordance with the wishes of any portion of her citizens. To 
throw the executive power of this government into any such 
controversy would be to make the President the armed arbitrator 
between the people of the different States and their constituted 
authorities, and might lead to an usurped power, dangerous alike 
to the stability of the State governments and the liberties of the 
people. 

** Tt will be my duty, on the con'rary, to respect the requisitions 
of that government which has been recognized as the existing gov- 
ernment of the Stale through all time past, until I shall be advised, 
in regular manner, that it has been altered and abolished, and 
another substituted in its place, by legal and peaceable proceed- 
ings, adopted and pursued by the authorities and people of the 
State.” 


Unappalled by this firm language, or by the union in opin- 
ion and action of the established authorities of the State and 
the whole nation against them, the misguided adherents of 
the Suffrage party continued their preparations for the con- 
test. So menacing was their attitude, that another extra ses- 
sion of the General Assembly was called at Providence, on 
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the 25th of April, to make further provision for the emer- 
gency. A firm determination was manifested by this body 
to support the government, but as a new legislature was to 
meet in little more than a week at Newport, nothing was 
done at this session, which lasted only two days, except to au- 
thorize the Governor to take measures to protect the public 
property and to fill vacancies in the militia. The friends of 
law began now to prepare for defence. Arms and ammuni- 
tion were obtained, disaffected companies were disbanded, 
volunteers were enrolled, men of all ages and occupations 
entered the ranks, frequent drills were held, and the city 
wore almost the appearance of a camp. Still, many per- 
sons hesitated, and the preparations were very incomplete. 
Some doubted whether the insurgents would dare to pro- 
ceed to extremities ; some wished to remain neutral in the 
hour of peril, and then to swell the host of the victors ; and 
each desired that its opponent should be the first to strike a 
blow. 

The 3d of May arrived, and the officers chosen under the 
‘¢ People’s Constitution ’’? assembled at Providence, to or- 
ganize their government. ‘They could not obtain possession 
of the State House, but they borrowed for the occasion an 
unfinished wooden building, of small pretensions in point of 
architecture, that had been intended fora foundery. A pro- 
cession was formed, consisting of the executive officers and 
the legislature, with their adherents, and, under a military 
escort, it marched to this place of assembly. The guard was 
composed of five hundred men, armed with muskets and ball 
cartridges, and more than a thousand unarmed persons joined 
the ranks. The military mounted guard round the building 
during the hours of session, escorted the ‘‘ Governor ”’ to 
and from the place of meeting, and kept watch at his house 
during the night. Mr. Dorr delivered a formal message to 
his ‘* Senators and Representatives,’’ and the usual formal- 
ities of legislative meetings were observed, as far as the 
knowledge and experience of the parties would permit. 

The ‘‘ Governor ”’ earnestly advised his party to adopt 
active measures at once to seize the State House and other 
public property ; but a majority of his legislature refused to 
take such a decisive step, and he has since bitterly complained 
of their vacillation and timidity at this time, which ruined 
the cause. His advice was certainly judicious, and if the 
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party had supported him with courage, they might have tri- 
umphed. ‘The time for caution and deliberation had passed. 
By the terms of the ‘* Algerine Act,” they had all com- 
mitted an overt act of treason, and the only proper alterna- 
tive now was to go forward and fight, or to disband and 
submit to the penalties of the law. ‘The friends of the 
legal government had not completed their preparations ; 
they were almost stupefied at the audacity of the insurgents ; 
and, as peaceable citizens, who had never before been called 
out of the quiet walks of life, they shrunk from a contest 
with desperate men, who had nothing to lose but their lives. 
They, also, are justly exposed to the charge of remissness 
and indecision at this crisis. Half a dozen of the ordinary 
minions of the law, armed only with a common warrant from 
a justice of the peace, we believe, might have arrested half 
of Dorr’s ‘* Assembly.”? <A large portion of the insurgent 
troops had a greater dread of a constable than of a musket, 
and though they might have stood to their arms against a 
military force, they would probably have fled at the sight of 
a warrant. 

But the proper hour for action was missed by both parties, 
and the contest was therefore protracted. The usurping 
legislature passed a few insignificant resolutions, made a show 
of repealing the ‘‘ Algerine Act,”’ and then, after a session 
of only two days, adjourned to July 5th. Meanwhile, the 
General Assembly elected by the freemen came together at 
Newport, May 4th, to organize the legal government for the 
ensuing year. oused by the insulting conduct of the Suf- 
frage faction, they determined to vindicate the dignity of the 
State, and to support the authority of the law, by vigorous 
measures. Another requisition for aid was sent to the Pres- 
ident of the United States by their authority, the former one 
having been issued by the Governor alone. President 'T'y- 
ler answered as before, that assistance should be given as 
soon as any act of open violence should be committed ; and 
the pledge was soon partially redeemed by sending two or 
three companies of United States troops to Newport, with 
orders, as it was understood, as soon as a blow was struck, 
to take an active part on the side of the legal government. 
T'wo members of Dorr’s legislature from Newport were ar- 
rested immediately on their return to that city, on a charge 
of treason. Many other arrests were made at Providence, 
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on the same charge, of persons who had assumed legislative 
or executive functions. Great commotion ensued, and 
crowds of people attended the accused to the place of ex- 
amination ; but only one attempt at a rescue was made, and 
that was stopped by the prudence of the person in custody. 
Dorr himself was surrounded by armed adherents, and, as 
it was supposed that an attempt to seize his person would 
lead to the shedding of blood, he was allowed to remain at 
liberty. He soon left the city, to seek for aid and counte- 
nance in New York and Washington. 

‘The turmoil at Providence seemed to increase, and near- 
ly all business was suspended. ‘The most violent threats 
were uttered by the insurgent party, and the newspapers in 
their interest published the names of all the magistrates and 
other officers, who were active in making arrests, and men- 
tioned their places of residence, with a hand pointing to- 
wards them, as if to guide the mob and the torch to their 
doors.* Governor King returned from Newport to Provi- 
dence, and was escorted into the city by about three hun- 
dred soldiers, and six hundred citizens without arms. Ac- 
tive military preparations were continued on both sides. On 
the 16th of May, Dorr returned from New York, where he 
had made speeches to large assemblies of the populace, had 
received the gift of a sword, and had prepared a bombastic 
proclamation for the inhabitants of Rhode Island, prom- 
ising to make their State the battle ground of American 
liberty. He entered Providence in a barouche drawn by 
four white horses, attended by nearly twelve hundred men, of 
whom two hundred and fifty were under arms. He took up 
his quarters at the house of Burrington Anthony, at Federal 
Hill, on the outskirts of the city, and was there guarded by 
his troops. His intention was openly avowed to seize the 
public property by force of arms, and emissaries were sent 
to bring in his armed adherents from the country, to swell 
the number of the forces. Probably three or four hundred 
were in this way collected, with two small field pieces ; and, 
by some unaccountable negligence on the side of the govern- 








*« In recommending the massacre of all aristocrats, he [Marat] scrupled 
not to proclaim through his paper, the ‘ Ami du Peuple, that 270,000 heads 
must fall by the guillotine: and he published lists of persons whom he cun- 
signed to the popular vengeance and destruction by their names, description, 
and places of residence.” Brougham’s Statesmen, 3d series, p. 107. 
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ment party, a company of them were allowed to come down 
into the city on the afternoon of Tuesday the 17th, and car- 
ry off, without resistance, two brass six pounders from one of 
the armories. 

Meanwhile, the friends of the government were not idle. 
The citizens of Providence were requested to prepare for 
the defence of the city, and arms were furnished them for 
the purpose. The shops were closed, the business at the col- 
lege was suspended. Professors and students, judges who 
had grown gray on the bench, and old men who had never 
before shouldered a musket, joined the ranks, and submitted 
to the drill. Guards were stationed at proper places, and 
patrols were established for the streets at night. Infor- 
mation being received, that the Arsenal, where a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition was stored, was to be the first 
object of attack, a company of infantry and one of artillery 
were stationed there, in addition to the ordinary guard of 
thirty men, and a number of volunteers. A steamboat was 
despatched to Warren, Bristol, and Newport, to bring in 
the troops from those places. 

During the evening, about a hundred armed men from 
Woonsocket and other towns joined Dorr, and, before mid- 
night, his force was increased to three or four hundred. At 
one o’clock on the morning of the 18th, two signal guns 
were fired from his quarters, as if to inform his enemies 
as well as his friends, that the attack was to be made. ‘The 
bells of Providence instantly tolled the alarm, according to 
the preconcerted plan, three strokes from one being followed 
by three strokes from another, and so on, round the city. 
The citizens flocked to the alarm posts, and among them 
were seen the aged father, the uncle, and the brothers-in- 
law of the leader of the insurgents. Parties were sent out 
to strengthen the guard at the Arsenal, but the troops of Dorr 
were on the ground before them. With two hundred and 
fifty soldiers, and two pieces of artillery, he marched to at- 
tack this strong building, situated on an open plain about a 
mile and a half out of the city, surrounded by stone walls, 
and protected by at least an equal number of armed men, 
and five cannon. Passing round the city, and not through 
it, the insurgents arrived there some hours before daybreak, 
and sent a message requiring the garrison to surrender. The 
commander, Colonel Blodgett, returned a contemptuous re- 
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fusal, and the artillery of the insurgents being then brought 
to the front, Dorr ordered his men to fire. ‘The match was 
applied, but only the priming powder flashed, for some more 
rudent friend of the cause, without the knowledge of his 
fellows, had drawn the charge, and plugged the pieces. ‘The 
men within the Arsenal waited for the first discharge before 
opening their own fire, which, from the exposed position of 
their opponents, must have been very destructive. But not 
a shot came, and it soon appeared, that the courage of the 
rebels had failed, and that parties of them were already re- 
tiring from the field without waiting for orders. The rein- 
forcements from the city were advancing, and as the night 
was very dark, a heavy fog hanging over the river and the 
plain, hostile companies, not distinguishable by any pecu- 
liarity of dress or equipment, passed each other unchalleng- 
ed. ‘* The officer first in command under me,” says Dorr, 
‘‘ had disappeared, and he was followed by others. Delay 
occurred in altering the position of the pieces.” Most of 
the soldiers having retired, ‘‘ 1 directed the pieces to be 
withdrawn, and left the ground at daylight with thirty-five or 
forty men. None remained behind after we had retired.” 
At daylight, the Mayor issued a notice, requiring the citi- 
zens to close their places of business during the day, and to 
meet at their alarm posts, at half past seven o’clock. ‘The 
steamboat arrived at seven, bringing in the companies from 
Newport and the other towns. Five hundred soldiers, with 
six field-pieces, were then placed under the command of 
Colonel Blodgett, accompanied by Governor King, and 
moved towards.Federal Hill, with the determination to ar- 
rest Dorr. Most of the insurgents had dispersed ; but thirty 
or forty desperate men, half intoxicated, remained ; and 
they loaded to the muzzle two pieces of cannon, which they 
still possessed, brought them forward so as to command the 
street by which the troops were to ascend to Dorr’s head- 
quarters, and stood by them with lighted matches, prepared 
to fire. Colonel Blodgett ordered a detachment to go round 
to their rear, and then, with the main body of his men, 
marched steadily up the street. ‘The insurgents dared not 
fire, but gradually drew back with their cannon, till the troops 
came up to Anthony’s house, which Governor King, with a 
company of soldiers, entered and searched, but without suc- 
cess. Dorr had gone off about two hours before. A num- 
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ber of men on horseback were instantly sent in pursuit, but 
he had the start of them, and was soon in safety beyond the 
limits of the State. ‘The small party, who still held the two 
cannon, were then required to surrender. ‘They refused, and 
the word was about to be given to fire upon them, when one 
of their leaders came forward, and said he had lost all com- 
mand over them, for they were drunk and reckless ; but if 
left to themselves, they would soon give up the cannon and 
disperse. Willing to avoid the effusion of blood, Governor 
King drew off the troops. ‘The cannon were soon return- 
ed, and the last of the insurgents disappeared. 

The detestable character of this revolt, and the prompt 
manner in which it was repressed by the government, had their 
proper effect on many of the misguided persons, who had hith- 
erto been active in the party of the insurgents. On the 
morning of the 18th, most of the members of Dorr’s legis- 
lature from the city of Providence resigned their offices, and 
published a handbill reprobating in the strongest terms the 
late violent proceedings, and in fact denouncing their for- 
mer leader. ‘Their example was soon followed by most of 
the sotdisant executive officers and legislators appointed from 
the other towns. Dorr was now left almost alone among 
the former leaders of the party, and, the ‘‘ government ”’ 
created under him having in fact dissolved itself, one would 
suppose, that neither pretence, means, nor inclination re- 
mained to him for continuing the revolt. But the dogged 
resoluteness of his character was opposed to any sign of sub- 
mission, and his vanity being elated by the praises heaped 
upon him in some assemblages of the ignorant populace in 
the other States, he persevered in the attempt with a deter- 
mination that savored of insanity. Little effort on his part 
was needed to keep up the excitement among the unthinking 
and uneducated classes, whose passions had first been roused 
by false statements and heated declamation, and whose ardor 
was now sustained and even increased by the electric influen- 
ces of a revolutionary contest. It is easy, under such cir- 
cumstances, to stir the passions of a multitude to madness, 
but a mighty power is required in order to direct or allay 
the storm. 

The agitation that prevailed, the threatening language that 
was still used, and occasional rumors of insurgent gatherings 
in different parts of the State did not permit the legal author- 
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ities to relax in their vigilance, nor the inhabitants to feel 
secure, till Dorr should be apprehended, or a more signal 
blow be struck. ‘The Governor issued his proclamation, of- 
fering a reward of one thousand dollars for the arrest and de- 
livery of this fugitive from justice ; and this offer was sub- 
sequently, by order of the General Assembly, increased to 
five thousand ; but without effect. He was known to be 
lurking somewhere on the borders of the State, concerting 
measures with his adherents for another outbreak ; but his 
movements and policy were too well concealed to admit of 
the discovery or seizure of his person. ‘The military organ- 
ization of the State, therefore, was still kept up, and a sick- 
ening uncertainty and suspense rested on people’s minds. 
Business had Jong been at a stand, and the aspect of affairs 
was gloomy. No clue could be obtained to the secret 
movements of the insurgents, but report magnified their num- 
bers and means, and stories were current respecting great 
promises of aid to them from the populace of New York and 
other cities. That such stories were not entirely without 
foundation appears from the violent and incendiary character 
of the speeches made by some of the street orators in these 
cities, about this period. ‘* You stand here idle,’’ said one 
to a large assemblage in State Street, Boston, ‘‘ you stand 
here idle, while those aristocrats in Rhode Island are pour- 
ing out the blood of your brethren like water upon the pave- 
ment.’’ In respect either to the falsity of the charge, or to 
the fiendlike nature of the only purpose with which it could 
have been uttered, a parallel to this speech can be found 
only in the detestable ravings of Danton or Marat. 

Incidents occurred, from time to time, that showed the 
continued, though secret, activity of the hostile party, and 
that preparations were making for another struggle. ‘There 
were indications of a general movement in the northern parts 
of the State, and especially in the city and county of Provy- 
idence, where the faction had always been most numerous 
and violent. Bands of armed men appeared suddenly in 
Woonsocket, North Providence, Cumberland, Gloucester, 
and other places, and great pains were taken to collect arms 
and munitions of war. A party of them, about fifty in num- 
ber, made an attempt, one dark and stormy night, to get 
possession of some cannon in the hands of an artillery com- 
pany, about nine miles distant from Providence, having pro- 
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vided themselves with four horses in order to carry the pieces 
off. In the darkness, they missed the place where the can- 
non were deposited, and broke open two other buildings. 
By this time, the guard had alarmed the town, and there 
were soon two hundred and fifty armed men in the streets. 
But the marauders succeeded in making their escape, though 
without having effected their object. A few days afterwards, 
a powder magazine in the neighbourhood of the city was dis- 
covered to have been broken open, and about twelve hun- 
dred pounds of gunpowder carried off. It was easy to 
perceive the motive of this class of thefts, the end being 
quite as patriotic, as the means were honorable. 

At last, about the 20th of June, news arrived, that the 
insurgents were assembling in great force at Chepachet, a 
considerable village of the town of Gloucester, near the Con- 
necticut line ; that they had taken possession of an eminence 
there, called Acote’s hill, and were fortifying it by throwing 
up entrenchments. FF ield-works were thrown up on two sides 
of the summit, with wide spaces for the cannon, of which 
there were seven pieces. ‘The first accounts were, that sev- 
en or eight hundred men had come together, that many others 
were on their way to join them, and that they were all well 
supplied with arms and ammunition. ‘To the major part of 
the people of Rhode Island, weary of repeated alarms and 
reports of treasonable machinations, this information of the 
renewal of the contest brought rather a feeling of relief than 
of terror or discouragement. Now that the insurrection had 
come to a head, by a vigorous effort it might be crushed, 
and it would no longer be necessary 


“* Against the undivulged pretence to fight 
Of treasonous malice.” 


Their spirits and courage were high, strengthened, as they 
were, by the recollection of former success, and by a con- 
viction of the justice of their cause ; and when the call was 
sounded, they rallied to the support of the government with 
a quickness and energy, that promised a speedy termination 
of the contest. The General Assembly passed an act, 

lacing the whole State under martial law. Volunteers were 
called ‘for, and more than a thousand citizens of Providence 
enrolled themselves in a single day. All places of business 
were closed, and men of all ages, ranks, and professions 
again assumed the duties of common soldiers. Providence, 
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Warren, Bristol, and Newport had the appearance of so 
many camps, the citizens remaining almost constantly under 
arms, and devoting day and night to military exercises. 
Steamboats were despatched down the Bay to bring together 
the troops, and by the evening of the 26th, more than three 
thousand were collected in Providence, well supplied with 
arms, and others were constantly coming in. ‘Thirteen 
pieces of ordnance were provided, and the government 
stores of ammunition were ample. General McNeil was 
appointed to the chief command, and he was assisted by 
many gentlemen capable of rendering efficient aid both in 
council and in action. 

Dorr joined the camp of the insurgents on the 25th, and 
immediately issued a proclamation, requiring his ‘* General 
‘Assembly,’ which had been adjourned to meet at Provi- 
dence, to come together at Gloucester ; that is, into the 
midst of his forces ; and he requested those towns in which 
vacancies had occurred by resignation, to proceed forthwith 
to fill them by new elections. This last clause was a very 
necessary one, for there were hardly half a dozen members 
of his legislature who had not resigned. He also issued 
‘¢ General Orders,”’ countersigned by his ‘‘ Adjutant-Gen- 
eral,” requiring ‘‘ the military of this State,” who were in 
favor of the ‘* People’s Constitution,”’ to repair forthwith to 
his head-quarters, and requesting all volunteers to do the 
same. But even those newspapers in Providence, which 
had hitherto advocated his cause, refused to publish these 
orders, and they could be printed only in New York. Many 
of his former friends in Providence, also, as Dorr himself 
declares, ‘‘ were led to renounce and denounce ovr pro- 
ceedings, as no longer to be ‘ tolerated’ ; and they sub- 
scribed a paper to this effect.”’ In truth, the utmost efforts 
of the more violent members of the insurgent party could 
not bring together more than a very paltry force at Che- 
pachet ; ‘and, if their weakness had been’ known, a great 
part of the labor of preparation for putting down the rebel- 
lion might have been spared. But it was impossible to ob- 
tain information that could be relied upon. Their leader 
affirms, that on the 27th, they had but two hundred and twen- 
ty-five men under arms, although ‘‘a much larger number 
of persons came and went as spectators, some of whom may 
have been set down as a part of the military.”’ They had 
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seven pieces of artillery, and more muskets than they could 
use. It was men that they needed. Dorr himself remarks, 
with infinite simplicity and astonishment, that ‘‘ the people 
were called, and they did not come.”’ 

The first act of hostility was committed by the insurgents. 
A party of four persons, who went out from Providence to 
obtain information respecting the movements of the rebels, 
were met by a detachment from Dorr’s camp, and taken 
prisoners. ‘* ‘They were disarmed, robbed, and bound, and 
marched off twelve miles on foot to Woonsocket.” A 
movement of a mob of ‘* sympathizers’? from another 
State led to the only loss of life, that occurred during the 
contest. On the 27th, a crowd of persons collected in 
Pawtucket, Massachusetts, apparently determined to cross 
the bridge and enter Rhode Island. ‘The government had 
posted a company of soldiers to keep guard at the Rhode 
Island end of the bridge. In the evening, the mob began to 
press on ; they assailed the guard with brickbats and other 
missiles, and wounded one or more. ‘They were ordered to 
disperse, and when they would not obey, a volley of mus- 
ketry was fired over their heads. Still they persisted, and 
the order to fire was given, and, being obeyed, one man 
was killed, and probably one or two others were slightly 
wounded. 

The organization of the government forces being com- 
pleted on the 27th, General McNeil prepared to march 
against the insurgents ; and, with that purpose, ordered a 
considerable detachment to go round into their rear, so as to 
cut off their retreat into Connecticut. The steps of this 
party, and of the main body, were soon hastened by a re- 
port, that the hostile camp was already breaking up, and the 
men dispersing to their several homes. At the bare rumor 
of the approach of so large an array against them, the insur- 
gent force dissolved like snow in the sunbeams. Dorr sum- 
moned a council of his officers on that day, and the order to 
dismiss the troops was given at seven o’clock in the evening ; 
an hour afterwards, he himself left the camp, and made his 
escape into Connecticut. But the obstinate fatuity of the 
man appears in the senseless boast, which he afterwards ut- 
tered, that, if an attack was not made, on the night of the 
27th, upon Greenville, the nearest post held by the govern- 
ment forces, the failure should be attributed, not to the terror 
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inspired by the number of troops arrayed against them, 
‘but to our repudiating friends.”’ A rumor of these occur- 
rences hastened the advance of the troops, who pressed on 
without halting during the night, though it was very dark, and 
the rain poured in torrents. A few hours after daybreak, 
on the morning of the 27th, a considerable force, under 
Colonel Brown, entered the fort at Chepachet, where they 
found only the deserted tents and abandoned artillery of the 
insurgents. ‘They had taken about a hundred prisoners on 
the way ; but the body of Dorr’s adherents had dispersed, 
never to appear in arms again. Dorr himself lived as an 
unnoticed fugitive in New Hampshire or Massachusetts, till 
a few months ago, when he returned to Rhode Island, where 
he was immediately arrested, and is now in prison there, 
awaiting his trial for treason, ‘The numerous other persons, 
who were arrested for treasonable conduct, have been con- 
temptuously discharged, we believe, without punishment. 
We have only to add, in order to complete our historical 
sketch of the whole affair, that the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, indefatigable in its efforts to create a form of 
government that would satisfy the whole people, passed an 
act in June for calling another Convention, the delegates to 
which were to be chosen by all male citizens of the United 
States, of the age of twenty-one years or upwards, who had 
had a permanent residence in the State for three years or 
more. ‘This body came together in September, and framed 
a constitution free even from the trifling objections that were 
made to the one proposed by the ‘* Landholders’ Conven- 
tion’? in the preceding February, and constituting a gov- 
ernment as liberal and equal in respect to the elective fran- 
chise, the representation of the towns, and all other points, 
as that which exists in any State of the Union. This in- 
strument was submitted to the people in November, and 
adopted by an overwhelming vote, the Suffrage party making 
no opposition to it, but staying away from the polls. After 
it was accepted, how ever, they determined to register their 
names under it as voters, and to make another trial to obtain 
the command of the State through the ballot box. The 
election took place in the spring, and though they used every 
effort, they were again defeated by a large majority, and did 
not succeed in polling much over 7,000 votes. In view of 
these facts, and of the whole history of the latter part of the 
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contest, so far as it affords the means of estimating the num- 
ber of persons arrayed on the opposite sides, we ask again, 
whether it is even conceivable, that the majority of 14,000, al- 
leged to have been obtained for the ‘* People’s Constitution,”’ 
in December, 1841, was any thing. more than a base and 
shameless fraud ? 

We here close our historical sketch of this remarkable 
contest, which we have endeavoured to render as succinct 
and faithful as possible, having made no statements, as is be- 
lieved, but those which are admitted on both sides, and 
which are universally known to be true. With this purpose 
in view, we have relied as much for authority on the speeches 
and letters of Mr. Dorr and his friends, as on the publica- 
tions of their opponents. All the pamphlets and published 
letters and speeches, which grew out of this controversy, 
are very interesting, and most of them, on either side, are 
written with great ability. Those which are mentioned at 
the head of this article, form but a small portion of the num- 
ber that we have examined, for the subject was one of para- 
mount importance, and, sooner or later, it engaged nearly all 
the legal and literary talent in the State. Mr. Goddard 
handles the question with the taste and elegance of the 
scholar, and the perspicuity of statement and force of rea- 
soning which are characteristic of a well disciplined mind. 
A great amount of historical and legal information is brought 
to bear upon it by Judge Pitman, and while his appeals to the 
good sense and patriotism of his fellow citizens show great 
sincerity and depth of feeling, his argument manifests the im- 
partiality, the comprehensiveness of view, the vigorous logic, 
and the other high qualities of intellect that are developed 
and strengthened by long experience on the bench of jusuce. 
Mr. Whipple’s pamphlet is a masterly display of forensic 
talent, and is worthy of his high reputation as the head of 
the Rhode Island bar. Leaving the authorities and the facts: 
to be cited and applied by others, he goes directly to the ab- 
stract subject of dispute, and builds upon it an argument at 
once compact, sweeping, nervous, and unanswerable, while 
he fairly riddles the showy pretences and thin sophistry of 
his opponents. Of Judge Durfee’s ‘‘ Charge to the Grand 
Jury,”’ we can only say, that it exhibits broad and generous 
views of the first principles of political science, and of the 
great truths on which the whole theory of government and 
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social life is founded, and that these principles and truths are 
made to bear with irresistible force on the case in hand. 

On the other side, nearly the whole weight of the argu- 
ment rests on the shoulders of Mr. Dorr, and it must be ad- 
mitted, that he sustains the burden with great gallantry and 
steadiness. His intellect is acute, but not comprehensive ; 
his argument is logical, but not convincing, for the premises 
are unsound. He displays an amount of talent and informa- 
tion, that leads one to doubt his sincerity in the foolish and 
wicked cause in which he embarked, notwithstanding the 
pertinacity with which he clung to it under every kind of 
discouragement and defeat. His writings and actions show 
a mind of good natural endowments and tolerable cultivation, 
great argumentative power, considerable tact and executive 

ability i in the conduct of affairs, much ambition guided by 

little principle, and an indomitable obstinacy of character, 
that fitted him in an eminent degree to be the leader of a 
faction, and the manager of a protracted contest. 

He had, at least, one coadjutor out of his native State, 
whose name we are sorry to see connected with such a cause. 
It is a source of deep regret and mortification, that one who 
had long sustained an unspotted character in the most ele- 
vated judicial station in Massachusetts, and who had recently 
been appointed to the Chief Magistracy, should so far be 
blinded by his political opinions and aspirations, as to appear, 
in some measure, as the defender of revolt in a neighbouring 
State, as a volunteer in a revolutionary contest with which 
he had nothing to do, and as the advocate of doctrines that sap 
the very foundations of government and social order, which 
the best and most honorable portion of his life had been de- 
voted to sustaining and building up. It is true, that, when 
Governor Morton addressed his published letter to the 
‘¢ clambake gathering ”’ at Medbury Grove, the civil war in 
Rhode Island was ended. But this only makes the matter 
worse. ‘The principles of the persons whom he addressed 
were then manifest, for they had been fully illustrated by their 
actions. ‘They had joined in the attack on the arsenal at 
Providence, they had shouldered arms in the insurgent camp 
at Chepachet ; and, in both instances, they had been de- 
feated by the established authorities of the State, supported 
by the great body of the peaceable and well informed inhab- 
itants, and acting under the direct sanction of the legal tri- 
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bunals and of the President of the United States. No 
matter how undecided the language, no matter how cautious 
or ambiguous was the expression of opinion, in a letter ad- 
dressed to such an assembly, convened with such ends in 
view ; for it cannot be denied, that the purpose of this 
‘¢ gathering’? was to keep up the excitement and the spirit 
of revolt against the established government of Rhode Isl- 
and. ‘To notice such an assembly at all, except in the way 
of indignant censure, was to praise it ; to sanction any of its 
principles, under such circumstances, was to adopt the 
whole. Governor Morton now enjoys the bad eminence of 
being, so far as we know, the only person in the United 
States, that has ever held high judicial office, who has in any 
way lent the sanction of his name to the proceedings of the 
insurgent party of Rhode Island. We freely admit, — 
though the fact hardly palliates at all the conduct or the mo- 
tives of the writer, — that the language of this letter is tem- 
perate, and the principles defended in it generally sound, 
though perverted and sophistical in their application. 

We cannot say as much for another pamphlet in favor of 
the Suffrage party, the title of which is quoted at the head 
of this article. We think ‘‘the Boston bar’ has good 
ground of action for libel against the person who publishes such 
a performance, while claiming to be ‘‘ a member of”? that 
very respectable body. Its character may be inferred from 
the contemptible fling on the title-page at Dr. Wayland, who 
is there styled, by implication, with about as much wit as 
good manners, a ‘‘ doctor of despotism.”’ It is a paltry pro- 
duction, written with a very pert and self-satisfied air, 
abounding in flippant assumptions, but indicating a total inca- 
pacity, either of comprehending the questions at issue, or of 
advancing a single argument having a direct and cogent bear- 
ing upon them. In compassion to the writer, it may be 
thrown back, without further notice, into the anonymous ken- 
nel where it belongs. 

We have not left ourselves much space for an argument on 
the Rhode Island question. In truth, hardly any argument is 
needed ; for it is difficult to put the question into any form, 
so that the mere statement of it shall not involve an entire 
refutation of the doctrines of the Suffrage party. Fortu- 
nately, there is no room for controversy about the manner of 
statement, or the meaning of the words in which it is con- 
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veyed ; for the practice of the party has furnished a full and 
intelligible commentary upon their doctrines. Their theory 
of government is written out, not merely in words, but in 
deeds, so that he who runs may read it. We have told the 
story, and there is, consequently, no difficulty in getting at 
the point in dispute. ‘I'he question is, whether any number 
of persons may, at any time, come together, and without 
observing any of the forms of law, declare that they are 
‘¢the people,’’ or a majority of the people, and, as such, 
proceed to destroy the whole fabric of the existing govern- 
ment, and in its place create laws and establish a constitution, 
which shall be binding on the whole population of the State ? 
Are they entitled to assume, that they are 14,000 in number, 
and, without furnishing any evidence even of this fact, go on 
at once to form a government which shall be obligatory on 
108,000 souls ? We say, ‘“ without furnishing any evidence 
even of this fact,’” for the actual returns have never been seen 
or summed up except by some half a dozen members of the 
Suffrage association or convention, nor have they been at- 
tested on oath, nor verified in any way. Who authorized 
fourteen individuals to act for the hundred and eight, of whom 
they were a part, and to make laws which should be _ bind- 
ing on the whole, not only without the expressed consent 
of their fellows, but in spite of their earnest and repeated 
protest? It is impossible to answer this question, except 
by admitting the fundamental fact, which lies at the origin, 
not only of all government, but of all society, — that the 
state, or, in other words, the people, under any circumstances, 
even at a revolutionary period, is a kind of corporation, 
an organized body politic, a unit, acting only through estab- 
lished forms,-by its legally appointed agents. Of course, 
this admission would be fatal to all the pretensions of the 
Suffrage party. 

The constitution of Massachusetts was ratified and made 
binding upon posterity, because it was approved, says Mr. 
J. Q. Adams, ‘* by more than two thirds of about 15,000 
persons who voted upon it, out of a population of 350,000, 
or one vote for every thirty-five souls.”” But who doubts 
the popular origin and character of our government ? These 
15,000 persons, having complied wit all legal requisitions, 
and acting upon a subject on which they were specially em- 
powered at the time to act, passed a fundamental law, which 
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will be binding on them and their posterity for all future time, 
or until it shall be repealed in as formal a manner as it was 
enacted. Who pretends, that fifteen, or even twenty, thou- 
sand persons, of any class or character, might now come 
together, at their own instance only, without being specially 
delegated or authorized for such a purpose, and at once put 
a statute of their own formation in the place of this law ? 
Even if a vast majority of the whole population of the State 
should become discontented with the constitution and desire 
to change it, they could not effect their purpose except by 
compliance with the established forms, — by manifesting 
their wishes in the appointed way, and waiting the appoint- 
ed time (which, in this case, is at least two years), for their 
wishes to be carried into effect. 

It is true, that our institutions repeatedly recognize the 
right of the majority to rule. But what majority ? And 
how far, or how absolutely, can they rule’? Only the ma- 
jority in formally constituted bodies, recognized and appoint- 
ed by the fundamental laws of the State, and acting within 
prescribed bounds upon regularly defined matters committed 
to their charge by these laws. Thus, the constitution per- 
mits a majority of the legislature to make laws, though only 
upon specified subjects, and within specified limits. But a 
number of men cannot band themselves together, forcibly 
unite themselves to the legally appointed legislators, and 
then, because they constitute a majority of the whole united 
body, pass such laws as they see fit. Such majorities are 
only unauthorized mobs, and so far as they usurp the func- 
tions of legislation or government, all persons participating 
in their acts are liable to the penalties of treason. ‘The case 
is precisely similar with the constituted body of electors, 
who are authorized or deputed, so to speak, to represent 
the whole body politic, to act for it and to bind it by their acts, 
though they never form more than a fifth part of the whole num- 
ber of individuals who are thus bound. They are empowered 
to elect the members of the legislature and the officers of 
the executive department, and this right of election is their 
sole and peculiar prerogative. A number of minors, pau- 
pers, convicts, individuals not pay. ing taxes, or persons oth- 
erwise disqualified by the constitution, may not come togeth- 
er to usurp the privileges and functions of these electors, 
and because they constitute the major part of the aggregate 
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thus irregularly formed, proceed to exercise all the powers 
of the primitive body, and to make their acts obligatory 
upon the whole State. ‘To do this is not only to vio- 
late the particular constitution established in that State, but 
to pull down the whole fabric of society and government. 
If they attempt it, their acts are not binding upon a single 
person, out of their own number, in the whole community. 
Members of the reputed minority, — nay, even women and 
children, — would at once have a perfect right to refuse 
obedience. Yet this is precisely the Rhode Island case, 
and these are the pretensions of the Suffrage party. 

Again, it is not true, either in the theory < or the practice of 
our institutions, that the majority, even in legally constituted 
bodies, can rule in all cases, this very power of forming new 
constitutions, or amending old ones, being one of the admit- 
ted exceptions. ‘Thus, the constitution of the United States 
cannot be amended or repealed by the will of a mere major- 
ity. A concurrence of two thirds in both houses of Con- 
gress, or of the legislatures of two thirds of the several 
States, is necessary before an amendment can even be pro- 
posed ; and then it must be ratified by not less than three 
fourths of the States, before it becomes a part of the instru- 
ment. Owing tothe inequality in size and population of the sev- 
eral States, the disproportion between the majority and minor- 
ity, in certain cases, must be very great, before an amendment 
can be adopted. We find, from a calculation founded on 
the last census, that in a case affecting the interests of the 
smaller States, so that they would be united in opposition to 
the measure, an amendment of the constitution might be de- 
feated by less than one twelfth part-of the whole population of 
the country. In other words, if eleven twelfths of the people 
of the United States should attempt to alter the constitution, 
they could rightfully be defeated by the remaining twelfth ; or 
if they attempted to carry through the measure with a high 
hand, after the manner of Dorr and his associates, Rhode 
Island herself would be the first to protest against the act, 
as a gross usurpation of the powers of government, and a 
violation of compact. And what inequality in the elective 
franchise or the ratio of representation had the Suffrage party 
to complain of, as great as that which now exists in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, in which Rhode Island, with a 
population of less than a hundred and nine thousand, has as 
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many members as New York, with her two and a half mil- 
lions of inhabitants! ‘The disproportion in this case is near- 
ly as one to twenty-five, and a majority of twelve to one 
would have no right to restore the equality. 

Is it said, that the constitution of the United States offers 
a peculiar case, being instituted for a limited purpose by 
special compact, and not designed to cover the whole ground, 
or to answer all the ends, of an entire frame of government ? 
Let us look, then, at the constitutions of the individual 
States, and find how far they can be moulded at will by a 
mere majority of the people. It is almost superfluous to 
say, at the outset, that in no one instance is a power over 
the instrument accorded to any other persons than the quali- 
fied voters, whom it points out and describes. While all 
admit, either expressly or by obvious implication, the right 
of ‘* the people ”’ to change their forms of government, they 
proceed immediately to prescribe the manner and the time 
of effecting any change, the class of individuals by whom 
alone it can be accomplished, what proportion of this fa- 
vored number, who alone are recognized as ‘‘ the people,” 
must concur in the desire for an alteration, and under what 
conditions only it can be effected. In no case, can a change 
be made with the same facility with which new officers are 
appointed at the annual elections ; that is, by the vote of a 
mere majority, taking immediate effect. Always some de- 
lay, giving time for more experience and more mature con- 
sideration, or a vote much greater than that of a mere ma- 
jority, affording clearer evidence that the change is generally 
desired, is necessary, before the fundamental law of the State 
can be modified in the slightest degree. 

We have no room even for the briefest abstract of the 
provisions of all the State constitutions on this important 
point. We can give only a few instances to show how dis- 
tinctly the supposed absolute power of the majority in this 
respect is denied, or with what important restrictions it is 
hampered. In Maine, two thirds of both houses of the 
legislature must deem an alteration necessary, before the 
people can act upon the constitution at all ; and then a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters must sanction this decided ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the legislature, before the 
change can be effected. In Massachusetts, a change must 
first be desired by a majority of the Senators and by two 
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thirds of the Representatives ; the proposed amendment 
must then lie over for a year, and be approved by an equal- 
ly preponderating vote of the next legislature ; then it may 
be submitted to the qualified voters, and if ratified by a ma- 
jority of their voices, it goes into effect. In Connecticut, a 

majority of the representatives may propose an amendment, 
which must be referred to the next General Assembly, and 
there be approved by two thirds of each house ; it may then 
be laid before the people, and become a part of the constitu- 
tion, if sanctioned by a majority of the ordinary voters. In 
New York, the provision is the same as in Connecticut, ex- 
cept that a majority of both houses, instead of the represen- 
tatives only, must be in favor of it, before the amendment can 
be first proposed. In South Carolina, the people have no 
power to act directly upon the constitution ; an amendment 
must be agreed to by two thirds of both branches of the 
legislature, be then referred to the succeeding year, and, if 
again approved by a like vote of two thirds, it goes into ef- 
fect. In Ohio, if two thirds of the General Assembly think 
it necessary to alter the constitution, they may require the 
voters at the next general election to declare whether they 
are desirous of holding a convention for this purpose ; if a 
majority of the voters are in favor of it, the next General 
Assembly may call a convention, by which alterations can 
be made. 

It is useless to go further. ‘The instances here given are 
taken at random, and are enough to show what is the general 
tenor of the State constitutions in this important respect. 
In all, the doctrine that a mere majority of the people may 
alter the constitution at any time, as they see fit, is emphati- 
cally rejected. In all, the previous action of the legislature 
is needed — usually a greatly preponderating vote in both 
branches — and in most cases, much delay is necessary, 
however pressing may be the emergency, or however general 
the desire for a change. Contrast these wise provisions 
with the theory and practice of the Suffrage party in Rhode 
Island, where a mere assemblage of individuals, who were 
not even qualified voters, and who acted not only without the 
consent of the legislature, but in spite of the direct refusal 
of that body to have any part in the matter, so that it even 
disavowed and prohibited all their proceedings, undertook of 
their own authority to throw down the government that had 
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been established for nearly two hundred years, and to put an- 
other of their own formation in its place. Will it be believed, 
that the defenders of such proceedings cite from the State 
constitutions, and the writers on constitutional law, repeated 
declarations, that ‘* the people ” have a right to make and 
alter their own forms of government, without saying a word 
of the explanation that immediately follows, which shows 
who are understood to be ‘‘ the people,” and what forms, 
what organs, and what majorities are necessary to enable 
them to exercise this right? They fasten on the abstract 
expression of a right, without uttering a syllable about the 
manner in which the use of this privilege is immediately de- 
fined and limited. 

Ts it said, that the charter did not authorize the legislature 
to make, from time to time, such changes in the form of gov- 
ernment as might appear expedient ? We answer by a 
prompt denial of the fact. Among the powers expressly 
granted to the General Assembly by this instrument is the 
following : ‘‘ to make, ordain, constitute, or repeal such laws, 
statutes, orders, and ordinances, forms, and ceremonies of 
government and magistracy, as to them shall seem meet for 
the good and welfare of the said company.’? Power more 
unlimited, or language more comprehensive, could hardly be 
devised. Besides, as we have seen, the power to determine 
or alter the elective franchise was confessedly in the hands 
of the legislature alone, and was repeatedly exercised by 
them, so that this body, by a simple enactment, without 
touching the fundamental law of the State, might, at any 
time, have redressed almost the only grievance of which the 
Suffrage party complained. ‘This party, therefore, by their 
violent proceedings, not only usurped the functions of the 
founders of a new State, but actually assumed the exclusive 
prerogatives and duties of their own legislators for the time 
being. 

Ts it said, that the limitations on the rigiat of suffrage in 
Rhode Island were anti-republican, and at variance with the 
genius of our institutions ? We might answer, that this is 
a disputed point, and that to determine it was exclusively 
the province of the legislature. But we are willing to go 
further, and to show that universal suffrage does not now ex- 
ist, and never has existed, in any State of this union ; that 
there are greater or less restrictions of the elective franchise 
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in them all ; that the qualifications of a voter in Rhode Island 
were not much higher than in several other States ; and that 
it is absurd to attempt to found a distinction in principle upon 
a mere difference in degree. Again, we have neither time 
nor space for an analysis of all the State constitutions ; but 
we find in Mr. Hazard’s ‘‘ Report,” made in 1829, a brief 
summary of their provisions in this respect, which was prob- 
ably correct at the time the Report was made, and which is 
quite enough to establish all that is here advanced. 


‘‘Of the twenty-four States already embraced in the Union, 
Virginia and Rhode Island require a freehold qualification for 
voters. Connecticut requires a freehold of seven pounds yearly 
value, or the payment of taxes, or one year’s service in the mi- 
litia, (unless excused,) and that the voters shall have gained a 
settlement in the State ; and, turning to the laws of that State to 
ascertain what the applicant has to do to gain a_ settlement, we 
find, that if he comes from a sister State, he must reside at least 
one year in the town in Connecticut where he is to gain his set- 
tlement, and must be possessed, in his own right, in fee, of 
real estate in that State of the value of three hundred and 
thirty-four dollars, free of incumbrance, the deed of which shall 
have been one year on record ; ‘and without such substantial re- 
commendation, he gains no settlement, unless especially favored 
by the authority of the town. Maryland requires a freehold of 
fifty acres, or property to the amount of thirty pounds. North 
Carolina requires a freehold of fifty acres to vote for senators ; 
the payment of taxes to vote for county members ; and a free- 
hold to vote for town representatives. South Carolina, a free- 
hold of fifty acres, or payment of taxes. Tennessee, a freehold 
in the county where the vote is given, unless the voter is resident 
there. New Jersey requires fifty pounds proclamation money, 
clear estate. New York requires that the voter shall pay taxes, 
(unless exempted,) or serve in the militia, (unless excused,) or 
be assessed to labor on the highway ; in which case, he must be 
three years an inhabitant of the State, and one year of the town 
or county where he votes. Mississippi requires payment of taxes 
or enrolment in the militia. Seven other States, namely, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Geor- 
cia, and Louisiana, require only the payment of taxes as evi- 
dence of property. ‘The remaining seven, namely, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, Illinois, Alabama, Indiana. and Missouri re- 
quire no property qualification, nor any equivalent or substitute. 
The constitutions of all the States, except three, expressly ex- 
clude females. In two of those three, they are excluded by 
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construction ; and, in the other (New Jersey), where females 
formerly voted, in high party times, they are now excluded by 
act of the legislature, amending the constitution. ‘Thirteen of 
the States expressly exclude all people of color. The other 
eleven, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and ‘Tennessee, admit, or do not expressly 
exclude them. But one of these, (New York,) makes a marked 
distinction between her white and her colored voters ; — requir- 
ing of the latter freehold estates, for which they pay taxes of 
two hundred and fifty pounds value, and three years’ instead of 
one year’s residence. One State excludes paupers ; another, 
paupers and persons under guardianship ; a third adds Indians 
not taxed to these exclusions. Connecticut requires the qualifi- 
cation of a good moral character ; and Vermont requires peace- 
ble and quiet behaviour, and an oath. Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware allow the sons of voters to vote for one year after coming 
of age. Every State requires a residence of a shorter or longer 
time, from three months up to three years. Every State ex- 
cludes all under twenty-one years of age. Five of them only 
require citizenship of the United Staies.’’ — pp. 18, 19. 


‘*¢ But the feature in the constifutions we have been speaking 
of, least in harmony with the doctrine of universal right of suf:- 


frage, (which, in other respects, is carried to such extremes in 
those instruments,) is the striking difference they make in the 
qualifications of the electors, and of those whom they are allowed 
to elect. In none of those States (except Connecticut) can a 


single one of the electors, who is barely qualified to act as such, 
be himself elected a representative, much less a senator. In 
most of those States, a senator or representative (with some dif- 
ference as to amount) must possess a clear freehold estate of 
very considerable extent, — from one hundred to five hundred 
acres ; and, of value, from one hundred pounds to one thousand 
dollars. In one State, the freehold must be worth five hundred 

ounds sterling; and, in another, a thousand pounds sterling, 
clear of debt. And where real and personal property together 
make the qualification, the amount required is still much greater. 
In one State, in addition to a freehold of five hundred acres, the 
candidate must own ten negroes. ‘The term of residence, also, 
must be much longer than is required for voters, namely, from 
one to seven years; and the candidates must be of more mature 
age, namely, from twenty-two up to thirty-five years, in different 


States.”” — pp. 21, 22. 
The truth is, that in the United States, and in every 
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other country on earth, wherein the right of the people to 
manage their own affairs and govern themselves is asserted 
and exercised, ‘‘ the people ”’ is understood to be a specific 
and peculiar phrase, not comprehending ‘‘ all persons,”’ but 
assuming by prescription to represent all. Otherwise, it 
would be impossible for the machinery of a government to 
exist. Von omnia possumus omnes. We cannot all be 
governors, legislators, and voters at the same time. ‘There 
must be delegations, and organized bodies, and deputed 
trusts, and virtual representations ; or the wheels of govern- 
ment must stop short, and men must go back to a state of 
nature, to reside in caverns and forests, in the condition de- 
scribed in the expressive language of Hobbes ; ‘‘ no arts, 
no letters, no society, and, which is worst of all, continual 
fear and danger of violent death, and the life of man, soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.”” ‘The most perfect 
democracy that now exists, or of which there is any re- 
cord in history, is that of a town meeting in a New Eng- 
land country village. But even there, are moderators, and 
rules of proceeding, and qualified voters, and business con- 
fined to the matters mentioned in the warrant. So it must 
ever be. The very idea of a government is that of something 
which is stable, that proceeds by fixed rules, and in which 
one person represents many, and binds them by his acts. 
Not even the sovereign power in a state, which has any pre- 
tensions to freedom, can modify or abolish it at his own 
pleasure. ‘‘ It is contrary to reason,”’ said the citizens of 
Boston, in May, 1764, to their representatives in the Gen- 
eral Court, instructing them to remonstrate against some of 
the offensive Acts of ‘Trade, ‘‘ itis contrary to reason, that 
the supreme power should have right to alter the constitu- 
tion.”’ If it could be so, it would be a despotism instead of 
a free government, no matter whether the despotic power 
were lodged in the hands of a king or a mob, a Louis the 
Fourteenth or a Jacobin club at Paris. 

Name and define our form of polity as you please ; call 
it a republic, a democracy, or any thing else ; 1 is still a 


government. It must embrace, then, those elements of per- 


manency and stability, which mark the distinction between 
organized society and the natural state of man, because they 
enable men to see what they are to expect, and to regulate 
their conduct for the future by some fixed rules, without de- 
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pending on the caprice of individuals, or the whim of a mo- 
ment. It must not be changed without grave deliberation, 
much delay, and the consentaneous operation of all the parts. 

Allow the principles of the Suffrage party to prevail, and 
the constitution of no State in the union is safe. A body 

of individuals may at any time come together, declare that 
they are ‘‘the people,” pull down the whole structure of 
the government, and put one of their own fashioning in its 
place. The question is, therefore, whether we really have 
a permanent habitation, or are only tenants at will of a crazy 
building, of which the walls may crumble, and the roof top- 
ple down on our heads at any moment. 

In this connexion, some of the weighty and magnificent 
sentences of Burke, in which the depth of thought and so- 
lemnity of sentiment are equalled only by the splendor of 
the diction, are so appropriate, that we cannot withstand the 
temptation to lay them before our readers. 


‘* Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts for ob- 
jects of more occasional interest may be deposited at pleasure. 
But the state ought not to be considered as nothing better than a 
partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or 
tobacco, or some such other low concern, to be taken up for a 
little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the 
parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence ; because it 
is not a partnership in things subservient only to the gross animal 
existence, of a temporary and perishable nature. It is a part- 
nership in all science ; a partnership in all art ; a partnership in 
every virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends of such a part- 
nership cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only between those who are living, but between 
those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to 
be born. Each contract of each particular state is but a clause 
in the great primeval contract of eternal society, linking the 
lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible and in- 
visible world, according to a fixed compact, sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath, which holds all physical and all moral natures, 
each in their appointed place. This law is not subject to the 
will of those, who; by an obligation above them and infinitely su- 
perior, are bound to submit their will to that law. The munici- 
pal corporations of that universal kingdom are not morally at lib- 
erty, at their pleasure, and on their speculations of a contingent 
improvement, wholly to separate and tear asunder the bands of 
their subordinate community, and to dissolve it into an unsocial, 
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uncivil, unconnected chaos of elementary principles. It is the 
first and supreme necessity only, a necessity that is not chosen 
but chooses, a necessity paramount to deliberation, that admits 
no discussion, and demands no evidence, which alone can justify 
a resort to anarchy. ‘This necessity is no exception to the rule ; 
because this necessity itself is a part, too, of that moral and 
physical disposition of things, to which man must be obedient by 
consent or force. But if that, which is only submission to ne- 
cessity, should be made the object of choice, the law is broken, 
nature is disobeyed, and the rebellious are outlawed, cast forth, 
and exiled from this world of reason, and order, and peace, and 
virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonist world of mad- 
ness, discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing sorrow.” * 


To justify the proceedings of Dorr and his associates, it 
is necessary to go the extravagant length of affirming, that 
when they commenced their operations, no legal government 
existed in Rhode Island, that their fundamental laws went 
into effect in default of any competition, and that they mere- 
ly established a new society, instead of breaking up an old 
one. ‘The absurdity of this statement appears from the brief 
sketch that we have given of the history of the charter. 
We have shown, that the founders of Rhode Island formed 
themselves into a body politic, and declared that their form 
of government was a democracy, or rule of the people ; 
that they subsequently obtained from the king, at their own 
solicitation, a charter confirming them in the exercise of 
these rights, and permitting them to choose all their own of- 
ficers, and make all their own laws ; that this charter, though 
sanctioned by the monarch, derived its whole binding force 
within the colony from the voluntary acceptance and ratifica- 
tion of it by the people ; that it was acknowledged and hated 
by the royal governors and the other partisans of prerogative, 
during the whole Colonial period, as establishing a confessed 
republic or democracy ; that it continued in force, because, 
having once been established by the people, the people never 
abrogated it; that under its provisions, and acting through 
the legal authorities constituted by it, the State became a 
party to the American Revolution, entered the Confederacy 
of 1778, and accepted the Federal Constitution of 1787 ; 
and that it continued after the Revolution in undisputed 
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force, and subject to no complaint or doubt, for at least forty 

ears. We question whether there was ever a government 
on the face of the earth, which had a better claim to be con- 
sidered as existing ‘‘ by the grace of God” and by the will 
of the people. 

The rightful authority of this system is further strengthen- 
ed by the consideration, that the government of Connecticut, 
down to the year 1818, stood on precisely similar founda- 
tions, and its legal power was never impugned. In confirm- 
ation of our own argument on this point, we make a short 
extract from Judge Swift’s admirable digest of the laws of 
Connecticut. ‘I'he remarks are so apposite, that they may 
be applied to the Rhode Island case without the alteration 
of a word ; and as the book was published in 1795, its au- 
thor must be regarded as an independent and impartial wit- 


ness. 


‘Tt is unquestionably true, that in consequence of the dissolu- 
tion of the political connexion with Great Britain, the people of this 
State had a right, if they had thought proper to have exerted it, 
to have met in convention, and established a different form of 
government. But at the declaration of independence, the sub- 
ject was considered in a different light. ‘The authority of the 
government was supposed to have originated from the assent of 
the people, and never to have been dependent on the royal char- 
ter. During the whole period of the existence of the Colonial 
government, Connecticut was considered, as having only paid a 
nominal allegiance to the British crown, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving protection and defence, as a part of the British empire ; 
but always exercised legislation respecting all the internal con- 
cerns of the community, to the exclusion of all authority and 
control from the king and pailiament, as much as an _inde- 
pendent State. Acts of parliament were not deemed binding 
here, and the assent of the king and parliament was not ne- 
cessary to give efficacy to our statutes. The necessary con- 
sequence was, that the renunciation of allegiance to the British 
crown, and the withdrawing from the British empire, did not 
in any degree affect, or alter, the constitution of the govern- 
ment. The constitution which originated from the people, and 
had been practised upon, continued in operation, after the dec- 
laration of independence, in the same manner as before, and 
was equally valid. ‘The people were only discharged from a 
nominal allegiance to the British crown, which they had recog- 
nized for the purpose of protection and defence. ‘These being 
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withdrawn by Great Britain, and war made upon them, they had 
a right to enter into a confederacy with any other States for the 
purpose of mutual defence; but their internal government re- 
mained unaltered and the same.” — pp. 57, 58. 


As the American Revolution did not impair the authority 
of the charter or the government established under it, so 
neither was there any thing in the conduct or the principles 
of the men at that period, which gives any sanction to the 
proceedings of the Suffrage party. We have already shown, 
that this great event was the most orderly revolution, that 
the world has ever witnessed. Jt was not a mere revolt, 
conducted by disorderly assemblages of men, suddenly 
throwing off a yoke which they had patiently borne for many 
years, and fanatically combating in defence of abstract prin- 
ciples to the value and importance of which their own eyes 
were but just opened. It was not a Quixotic crusade in fa- 
vor of human rights in general, nor a war undertaken only to 
show that all men were free and equal, and had a right to 
govern themselves as they saw fit. It was rather the grave 
and deliberate act of a great country, that had grown up, in 
less than two centuries, as a dependency of England, and 
had gloried in this connexion with the land of its fathers, and 
in the privileges which inured to its people in their character 
as British subjects, till the aggressions of the crown and the 
oppressive conduct of the administration made it necessary 
to sever the tie, and to strike boldly in defence of these 
privileges, and of the more general rights of humanity, to 
which they were at last compelled, though reluctantly, to 
make appeal. They fought through the whole earlier part 
of the struggle, not for the acquisition of new privileges, but 
for the preservation of old ones ; not for the abstract doc- 
trine of the equality of the human race, but for the mainte- 
nance of their charters, and of the right, which they had in- 
herited from their fathers, of being taxed only by their own 
representatives. It is true, they were driven, at last, by ‘‘a 
long train of abuses and usurpations,”’ to throw off their de- 
pendency on the British crown, ‘‘ and to provide new guards 
for their future security.”” But it was a grave and awful 
necessity, like that of sundering the tie between parent and 
child. Even then, they did nothing in hatred, haste, or 
malice. ‘They say, in language which is rather pathetic 
than denunciatory or triumphant, ‘‘ we must, therefore, ac- 
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quiesce in the necessity, which denounces our separation ”’ ; 
and they declare, ‘‘ that all political connexion between them 
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.’? And this was the grand result of the Revolu- 
tion, —to dissolve ‘‘ all political connexion” with Eng- 
land, and not to proclaim a new gospel of human rights ; to 
fall back on their primitive institutions, and not to destroy 
them and to put new ones in their place ; to strike out one 
principle of American law, and not to abrogate the whole 
code. 

Is this a novel and merely speculative view of the great 
contest of 1776 ? Look, then, at the conduct, the speeches 
and the writings of the earlier patriots, the proper ‘‘ fathers 
of the Revolution,” —of such men as James Otis, John 
Dickinson, and Dr. Franklin. They all boasted of the con- 
nexion of the country with England, and gloried in the title 
of British subjects ; they were strongly attached to the land 
which they still called their ‘‘ home ”’ ; they acknowledged 
the duty of allegiance to the crown, and spoke with the 
gloomiest apprehensions of measures for a separation, that 
might be forced upon them, if the ministry persisted in their 
schemes. The General Court of Massachusetts, in a me- 
morial against the ‘* Sugar Act,” which they transmitted to 
their agent in England in the summer of 1764, declared, 
that ‘‘ the connexion between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies is so natural and strong, as to make their mutual happi- 
ness depend upon their mutual support. Nothing can tend 
more to the destruction of both, and to forward the measures 
of their enemies, than sowing the seeds of jealousy, animos- 
ity, and dissention between the mother country and the Col- 
onies.”? James Otis, in his * Rights of the British Colonies,” 
published the same year, when he was the avowed leader of 
the patriotic party in Massachusetts, writes thus: ‘‘ We all 
think ourselves happy under Great Britain. We love, es- 
teem, and reverence our mother country, and adore our 
king. And could the choice of independency be offered 
the Colonies, or subjection to Great Britain upon any terms 
above absolute slavery, | am convinced they would accept 
the latter.”? As late as July, 1774, John Dickinson, ‘* the 
Pennsylvania Farmer,” wrote the ‘¢ instructions ”’ presented 
by the deputies of several counties in Pennsylvania to their 
representatives in the General Assembly, from which we 
make the following extract. 
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‘*¢ We well know, that the Colonists are charged by many per- 
sons in Great Britain, with attempting to obtain such an exclu- 
sion [of any power of parliament over these Colonies] and a 
total independence on her. As well we know the accusation to 
be utterly false. We can safely appeal to that Being, from whom 
no thought can be concealed, that our warmest wish and utmost 
ambition is, that we and our posterity may ever remain subordi- 
nate to and dependent upon our parent state. This submission 
our reason approves, our affection dictates, our duty commands, 
and our interest enforces.” 


Washington, as late as October, 1774, writes to a friend 
in Boston as follows : 


‘‘ | was involuntarily led into a short discussion of this subject 
by your remarks on the conduct of the Boston people, and your 
opinion of their wishes to set up for independency. I am well 
satisfied, that no such thing is desired by any thinking man in 
all North America ; on the « contrary, that it is the ardent wish 
of the warmest advocates for liberty, that peace and tranquillity, 
upon constitutional grounds, may be restored, and the horrors of 
civil discord prevented.” 


In a long note upon this passage, Mr. Sparks brings to- 
gether an array of citations and authorities upon this point, 
which are perfectly decisive.* We can find room only for 
a few brief extracts. John Jay says: 


‘** During the course of my life, and until after the second 
petition of Congress, in 1775, | never did hear an American of 
any class, or of any description, express a wish for the indepen- 
dence of the Colonies. It has always been, and still is, my opin- 
ion and belief, that our country was prompted and impelled to 
independence by necessity, and not by choice.” 

“« That there existed a general desire of independence of the 
crown, in any part of America, before the revolution, is as far 
from the truth, as the zenith from the nadir. For my own part, 
there was not a moment during the revolution, when | would not 
have given every thing I possessed for a restoration to the state 
of things before the contest began, provided we could have had 
a sufficient security for its continuance.” 


And Mr. Jefferson affirmed, 


‘* What, eastward of New York, might have been the dispo- 
sitions towards England before the commencement of hostili- 
ties, | know not; before that, | never heard a whisper of a 





* Washington's Works, 11. p. 496. 
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disposition to separate from Great Britain; and after that, its 
possibility was contemplated with affliction by all.” 


Similar opinions, expressed in language quite as strong, 
are found throughout Franklin’s correspondence for eight or 
nine years after the date of the Stamp Act. Even the old 
Congress, in the autumn of 1774, in an address to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, use the following language. ‘‘ You 
have been told that we are seditious, impatient of govern- 
ment, and desirous of independency. Be assured, that 
these are not facts but calumnies. Permit us to be as free 
as yourselves, and we shall ever esteem a union with 
you to be our greatest glory and our greatest happiness.”’ 
And in their address to the king, they say: ‘* We ask 
but for peace, liberty, and safety. We wish not a diminu- 
tion of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the grant of any 
new right in our favor. Your royal authority over us, and 
our connexion with Great Britain, we shall always carefully 
and zealously endeavour to support and maintain.” 

It is useless to multiply these citations. Enough has been 
given to support our view of the sentiments and doctrines 
maintained by the patriots of this country at the beginning of 
the war with England, and to show that there is nothing in 
them which harmonizes with the disorganizing and anarchical 
theory and practice of the Suffrage party in Rhode Island. 
Even the abstract assertion of the natural rights of man, with 
which the Declaration of Independence opens, if viewed in 
light cast upon it by the writings and the actions of its sign- 
ers, must not be taken in its broad and literal meaning, as 
then actually reduced to practice ; but as put forward only 
to justify the single step of a separation from England. Ac- 
cordingly they say, that ‘‘ whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the peo- 

le to alter or abolish it’ ; but they go on immediately to 
qualify this assertion by the remark, that ‘* prudence, indeed, 
will dictate, that governments long established ought not to 
be changed for light and transient causes.” 

It is more directly connected with our present purpose to 
remark, that the revolution of 1776 was directed entirely by 
duly organized assemblies and associations, legally constitut- 
ed, representing bodies politic. The authority on which 
they acted was not derived merely from casual and tumultu- 
ous assemblages of the people, into which any person might 
enter, and where every man had a voice. It was drawn, in 
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most cases, from long established legislative assemblies, ex- 
isting according to law ; and when circumstances prevented 
such assemblies from coming together, conventions were or- 
ganized in their place, closely resembling them in every par- 
ticular. Such conventions were never held to displace the 
regular legislatures, to usurp their functions, or to dispute 
their authority. 

Our limits will not permit us to illustrate and support 
this proposition at length. We can only call attention to a 
few facts and authorities, which are still enough to leave no 
doubt upon the subject. The inhabitants of Boston, who 
played the chief part in the opening scenes of the Revolu- 
tion, acted only in legal town meetings, duly called by the 
selectmen, and properly organized. An irregular conven- 
tion of deputies from the towns in Massachusetts was held at 
Boston in 1768 ; but it was called only on account of the 
refusal of the governor to convene the General Court ; and 
it sat but a few days, and did but little business, for the con- 
fidence of the people was not with it. The members ex- 
pressly disclaimed ‘‘ any pretence to authoritative, or gov- 
ernmental acts,” and soon gladly resigned their task of 
defending the people’s rights into the hands of the people’s 
legal representatives. ‘T’he delegates to the first Continental 
Congress were chosen, sometimes by the regular Assemblies, 
sometimes by a convention of committees appointed by the 
people for this purpose, and, ina few instances, by the com- 
mittees themselves. “It is not likely,”? says Mr. Sparks, 
‘¢ that in a single elective body on the continent, there was 
an instance of a member’s taking his seat, without exhibiting 
a well authenticated certificate, that he was duly chosen.’’* 
The credentials of the members are printed in full in the 
journals of the old Congress, and it appears, that they were 
examined before the individuals were allowed to take their 
seats. We find there the certificate of the governor of 
Rhode Island, given under the Colonial seal, certifying that 
Stephen Hopkins and Samuel Ward had been duly nomin- 
ated and appointed delegates by the General Assembly of the 
Colony. Similar certificates, though without the signature 
of the governor, were presented by the members from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and South 





* Sparks's Life of Morris, 1. p. 32. 
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Carolina. Mr. Jefferson himself, the author of the ‘‘ De- 
claration,”’ took his seat under credentials duly approved by 
the General Assembly of Virginia. 'The members from the 
city and county of New York produced certificates, that 
they had been chosen *‘ by duly certified polls.’? Other 
counties in New York sent delegates, and in two of them, at 
least, Orange and Westchester, it seems that only ‘ free- 
holders’? voted, after the manner of the old elections. And 
it was undoubtedly the general rule throughout the country, 
that in choosing members of conventions, provincial con- 
gresses, or committees for appointing delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress, only those were allowed to act who were 
regularly qualified to vote according to the standing laws or 
practice of each Colony. Exceptions there may have been 
in some cases, under very pressing emergencies, when 
business was transacted in great haste, or under great ex- 
citement ; but the general rule was unquestionably as we 
have stated. 

We will not weary the patience of our readers by addu- 
cing further evidence to show, that the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is directly opposed to the pretensions and 
the conduct of the insurgent party in Rhode Island. We 
feel as if it were an insult to the memory of the patriots who 
achieved our independence, to pursue the comparison that we 
have here instituted. It is necessary to go to the history of 
other countries, or to some later and more mournful passages 
in our own annals, to find a fit parallel to the proceedings of 
the Suffrage party. We find one in the disgraceful and ter- 
rific scenes of the earlier part of the French Revolution, 
when all France groaned under the tyranny of the mob 
of Paris and its environs, when constitutions were made, 
sworn to, and abrogated, as if they were the playthings of an 
hour, and when the pernicious doctrines of Jacobinism 
were first preached to the world, and enforced by the pike, 
the bayonet, and the guillotine. Illegal assemblies usurped 
the character and office of duly appointed legislatures. Un- 
authorized clubs overawed the government, and the reign of 
terror susperseded that of order and law. The theory, that 
any collection of individuals may assume the name of ‘‘ the 
people,”? may pursue their ends by means of intimidation 
and force, and mould the constitution of the state to their 
own will, was there carried out and illustrated in a way 
equally shocking to reason and humanity. 
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Since the separation of this country from England, there 
have been three formidable revolts against the authority of 
the established government, each of which caused great terror 
and excitement at the time, but was finally subdued by a large 
military force, with little bloodshed, and a signal display of 
clemency towards the vanquished. ‘The first was the Shays 
rebellion in Massachusetts, in 1786 ; the second was the 
‘¢ whiskey insurrection,”’ in 1794, in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania ; and the third was the rebellion that we have now 
been considering. Of these three, the last was far the most 
flagitious, as it was unprovoked by any practical grievance, 
and not palliated by any distress in the circumstances of the 
insurgent population. It was a causeless revolt, not incited 
by the weight of heavy taxation, not growing out of com- 
mercial distress, nor nurtured by the destitution and misery 
of the disaffected classes. In every respect but this, the 
rebellion first mentioned affords a remarkable parallel to it. 
The closest resembiance exists between the two, in regard 
to the character and numbers of the rebels, the doctrines 
that they advanced, and the means by which they were sup- 
pressed. 

The disturbances in Massachusetts grew out of the sick 
and exhausted condition of the whole country at the close of 
the Revolutionary war. Public and private debts existed to 
an enormous amount, agriculture and commerce stagnated, 
taxation was heavy, and distress was universal. At this 
time, Shays and his associates undertook to shut up the 
courts'by violence, and to intimidate the government into the 
adoption of their unjust and arbitrary measures. It is cer- 
tain, that their party had the majority in several counties ; it 
is quite probable, that they had the majority in the whole 
State ; for their great object was to postpone the decision of 
the whole matter till a new legislature should be chosen, 
when they were confident of obtaining the command of both 
branches. ‘They held unlicensed conventions, in which 
more than fifty towns were represented, ‘‘ voted their own 
constitutionality,’? assumed the name of the people, de- 
manded a revision of the constitution, arrayed themselves 
against the legislature, and demanded the redress of griev- 
ances with arms in their hands. Job Shattuck, one of their 
leaders, at the head of an armed force, took possession of 
the court-house at Worcester, and sent a written message to 
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the judges, ‘‘that it was the sense of the people, that the 
courts should not sit.”’ ‘* They thought themselves,”’ says 
Minot, the historian of the insurrection, ‘‘ they thought them- 
selves to be a majority of the people, as some pretended, 
and so vested with a supreme power of altering whatever 
appeared to them to be wrong in the polity of the country.”’ 
Washington was asked to use his great personal influence to 
stay the mad proceedings of the rebels. He replied : 


“You talk, my good Sir, of employing influence to appease 
the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not where that 
influence is to be found; nor, if attainable, that it would be a 
proper remedy for these disorders. Influence is not govern- 
ment. Let us have a government, by which our lives, liberties, 
and properties will be secured, or let us know the worst at once.” 

** Let the reins of government then be braced,” he continued, 
‘‘and held with a steady hand; and every violation of the con- 
stitution be reprehended. If defective, let it be amended; but 
not suffered to be trampled upon while it has existence.” 


Mr. Madison, also, in a number of the ‘‘ Federalist,” 
alluding to this very rebellion, says : 


** At first view, it might not seem to square with the republi- 
can theory, to suppose either that a majority have not the right, 
or that a minority will have the force, to subvert a government ; 
and, consequently, that the federal interposition can never be re- 
quired, but when it would be improper. But theoretic reasoning 
in this, as in most cases, must be qualified by the lessons of 
practice. Why may not illicit combinations for purposes of vi- 
olence be formed as well by a majority of a State, especially of 
a small State, as by a majority of a county, or a district of the 
same State ; and if the authority of the State ought, in the latter 
case, to protect the local magistracy, ought not the federal au- 
thority, in the former, to support the State authority ?”’ 


At last, by great exertions on the part of the government 
and the well affected citizens, an army of four thousand men, 
under General Lincoln, was fitted out, and after a very se- 
vere campaign in the midst of winter, this dangerous insur- 
rection was suppressed with but little loss of life.* Not one 








* If our brethren in Rhode Island have had some cause to complain of 
the laxity and unfriendliness of the government of Massachusetts, in not 
affording them sufficient aid and countenance during the recent disturb- 
ances, we may refer them to the Shays rebellion, as showing the other side 
of the picture, and proving that they were not always very active in their 
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of the rebels suffered capital punishment, though many had 
richly deserved that fate. 

We cannot dwell upon the history of the rebellion in 
Pennsylvania. ‘There, too, a great majority of the people in 
the disaffected country were banded together in open oppo- 
sition to the government and the Jaws. ‘Their conduct was 
such, says Pitkin, ‘‘ that no alternative was left, but either 
to surrender the government into the hands of the lawless 
and disobedient, or compel submission by military force.” 
President Washington issued a proclamation, declaring ‘that 
the very existence of the government, and the fundamental 
principles of social order, are materially involved in the 
issue,’’ and requiring the insurgents to disperse and retire to 
their homes. When this had no effect, by calling out the 
militia of the neighbouring States, he assembled a force of 
over twelve thousand men, and with its aid effectually quell- 
ed the insurrection. Mercy was again shown to the van- 
quished. 

But what chiefly distinguishes the rebellion in Rhode 
Island both from the one in Massachusetts, and from that in 
Pennsylvania, and which aggravates the criminality of the 
former in the highest degree, is the fact, that redress of the 
only grievances, of which the disaffected party complained, 
was offered to them in the incipient stages of their revolt, 
and was refused. ‘They were permitted to vote, in Febru- 
ary, 1842, upon the ‘* Landholders’ Constitution,”? which 
would have established a government in every respect unex- 
ceptionable, and they rejected it. For the first time, per- 


duties towards us. After the main body of the insurgents was defeated and 
dispersed, parties of them took refuge in the neighbouring States, and con- 
tinued to keep up the alarm and excitement in the border towns, by re- 
turning to Massachusetts from time to time, and resuming their former 
measures. Governor Bowdoin applied to the executive authorities of these 
States to put an end to such irregular proceedings, and to apprehend and 
deliver up the refugees. In most instances, the application was successful, 
but not in all. The historian Minot shall tell the rest. 

* But the authority of Rhode Island was far from taking steps to secure 
the fugitives from justice, who publicly resorted there. When a motion 
was made in their F nr a upon the act of Massachusetts for apprehend- 
ing the principals of the rebellion being read, that a law should be passed, 
requesting the Governor to issue a proclamation for apprehending them, 
if within that State, it was lost by a great majority ; ; and one of the very 
refugees was allowed a seat within their chamber.” Minot’s History of 
he Insurrection. p. 152. 


“ Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.”’ 
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haps, in the annals of the world, the people declared, that 
they would not have reform, and preferred revolution. The 

stood out upon a mere punctilio, saying that they would not 
accept the matter as a gift, but were determined to seize 
upon it by an armed force, as their own right. They acted 
as if it were a light thing to kindle the flames of civil war, 
to array members of the same family on opposite sides, and 
to destroy by violence the constituted authority of the State. 
No language is too strong to be applied to such nefarious 
and inhuman conduct. We justly shrink with horror from 
the man who has struck his parent. But what can be 
thought of him, who raises a parricidal hand against his coun- 
try, the common parent of all, to whom every reasonable 
being owes the greatest measure of filial homage and obe- 
dience ? Therefore has treason always been distinguished 
as the highest crime known to the law, and the traitor is 
singled out for the universal detestation of mankind. 

These remarks do not tend in the slightest degree to dis- 
parage the motives or the conduct of the illustrious men who 
have been found, in all ages of the world, eager to withstand 
oppression, and to contend in the cause of freedom and of 
right, against an unjust and arbitrary government, though at 
the hazard of their lives, and of every thing which renders 
life desirable. Honor, everlasting honor, to their memories, 
whether they perished upon the scaffold, or lived to enjoy a 
nation’s gratitude, and ‘read their triumph in a nation’s 
eyes!’ But ‘* the sacred right of revolution,”’ as it has been 
aptly termed, is not to be brought out of its shrine on any 
mean or ordinary occasion. It must not be used as a cloak 
for ambitious usurpation, for reckless Jove of change, or for 
treacherous revolt. A grave and fearful responsibility rests 
upon those who exercise it, and unless the cause be just, 
and the necessity of the case be urgent, not even a success- 
ful issue of the contest will relieve them, in the judgment 
of posterity, from the censure due to the traitor and the 
enemy of his native land. The patriot’s fame depends as 
much on the caution and reluctance with which he unsettles 
the foundations of government, and opposes the established 
authorities of the state, as on the courage and perseverance 
which he manifests in the midst of the strife. He is an- 
swerable for all the misery and desolation that follow in the 
train of civil war ; for the evil passions that are excited ; 
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for the blood that is shed ;- for the affections that are 
sundered ; for the quiet of many a peaceful family that is 
interrupted, and the happiness of many a fireside that is 
destroyed ; and great must be the interests at stake, noble 
must be the principles for which he contends, or he will 
find the burden of this responsibility too heavy to be borne. 
He will sink under it, amidst the execrations of those who 
owe to him the ruin of their prosperity, and the wreck of 
their dearest hopes. 

Loyalty is not an unmeaning word in a republic. It is 
due to the free institutions by which we are surrounded, to 
the establishments created by the wisdom of our fathers, and 
transmitted as the noblest heritage to their children. To 
cherish this feeling is our best safeguard against anarchy and 
licentiousness, evils which, in a modern democracy, are to 
be feared at least as much as oppression and misrule. Pa- 
triotism was considered as the highest virtue in the Roman 
republic, and it has lost none of its value or significance in 
these our times. Its object, indeed, is not the ground on 
which we tread, nor the homes wherein we dwell, nor the 
individuals whom we call our countrymen, though with most 
of them we have no nearer connexion than if they lived on 
the other side of the boundary line. Its object is rather the 
body politic of which we are a part ; it is the state to which 
we owe allegiance ; it is the government, by whose acts we 
are bound. ‘This obligation may quickly be broken, it is 
true ; the tie may easily be ruptured, for it is the nature of 
a popular government to rest lightly upon the community, 
and to be guarded only by the affections of those over whom 
it extends. But ifthe act be rashly or recklessly done, it will 
be the sure source of misery and strife, that can end only in 
the prostration of our liberties, by oe re to the yoke of 
another country, or to the hard rule of a military despot. 
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Art. VI. — Rural Architecture : consisting of Classic 
Dwellings, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Gothic, and 
Details connected with each of the Orders ; embracing 
Plans, Elevations, &c. Designed for the United States 
of America. By Epwarp Suaw, Architect. Boston : 
James B. Dow. 1843. 


ARCHITECTURE is, beyond question, the oldest and most 
impressive of the fine arts. In several important points of 
view, it demands precedence over its more popular accesso- 
ries, sculpture and painting. Without claiming for it a higher 
station than will be readily conceded by persons of taste, it 
may be observed, that these two arts are merely its sub- 
sidiary embellishments, and that, in some degree, it is the 
union and embodiment of both. It ought not, then, to be 
viewed as less interesting than either. Its various stages of 
progress furnish abundant opportunity for reflection, and a 
wide theme for profitable remark. It has been regarded as 
so direct a means of inspiring the imagination, and creating 
sublime ideas in the mind, as to be assigned, by ingenious 
writers, to a high place among those causes which affect the 
character of an age, and exert a prominent influence over 
the moral and intellectual habits of a people. It is not, 
then, from any want of untouched matter, or of fresh sub- 
jects for the use of the pen, that so little notice of its pres- 
ent condition among us, has lately appeared in this Journal. 

On the contrary, there is quite enough in the recent works 
of our builders to engage the attention of the amateur, and 
demand the animadversions of the critic. We will readily 
admit, indeed, that the maxim, nil dictum quod non dictum 
prius, should be carefully kept in view while speaking of 
this polite and liberal art. But this maxim, in architecture 
as in law, should be applied to general principles, and not 
to new circumstances, or to novel combinations of facts. 

Whenever these arise, it is certainly well to improve upon 
them. We would not attempt to advance new doctrines, 
or to advocate any startling novelties of opinion ; we would 
only bring some of those true principles again before the 
public, which were long since settled and acknowledged by 
high authority, but which seem in frequent danger, among us, 
of being overlooked, slighted, or forgotten. We enter upon 
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this course with the full conviction, that the pursuit of it has 
always proved beneficial to the art. For the common con- 
sent of cultivated minds has fully established this truth, that 
the system of the ancient architects does not admit of any 
wide departure from precedent and usage, and if its funda- 
mental principles are in any degree contravened, the certain 
and speedy consequence will be the degradation ‘and debase- 
ment of all its real beauties. 
With pleasure, therefore, should we hail even the faint in- 
dication of a desire to study the spirit and meaning, instead 
of reproducing the mere forms and details, of the works of 
our predecessors. So long as this energy, this sensibility of 
taste, is wanting, there remains one, at least, of the highest 
marks of civilization, to which we can have no valid claim. 
The great test of excellence in design has been repeatedly 
declared to be this, — that there should be no parts about a 
building which are not necessary for convenience, construction, 
and propriety, while the neglect of this rule is undoubtedly 
the immediate cause of all the bad architecture of the present 
time. Mr. Jefferson is said to have remarked, in reference 
to the style of building which prevailed in his day, that ‘‘ the 
genius of architecture seemed to have shed a peculiar maledic- 
tion over America.”’ Little is it to be wondered at, that such 
should have been the honest conviction of an acute observer, 
and a man of tolerable taste, at a time when the weak puerilities 
of Latrobe and his rivals formed the most elevated standard 
of our architectural excellence. Those flaunting and mere- 
tricious edifices, the Capitol at Washington, and the State- 
house at Boston, stand forth to us as the highest efforts of 
their composition and invention, while all below them was 
left to the indiscriminate mercies of the house-joiner and the 
mason. JBut if this was the opinion of Mr. Jefferson forty 
years ago, it cannot be said that, at the present day, there is 
any reason to reverse the desponding verdict. ‘The archi- 
tectural faults and follies of his times have indeed passed 
away ; but we do not hesitate to affirm, that they have been 
succeeded by others of a different and more deplorable kind. 
If baldness and want of fancy were the bane of that period, 
the ostentatious meanness and stilted pretension of our con- 
temporaries are not a whit better. An expression of char- 
acter and appropriateness might have been wanting in the 
works of the former builders ; still it was, at least, aimed at 
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and attempted ; the church was erected in one style, the 
senate-house in another, the private mansion in another. 
But with us, such discrimination is rarely shown ; the eleva- 
tion of the Parthenon, Erectheum, or the Ilissus is the Pro- 
custes bed, on which the relentless measure of all our public 
and private wants and uses is taken, and we are seldom al- 
lowed any alternative. Because a facade is beautiful in one 
situation, it is without hesitation adopted in all. A leaf cut 
out of Stuart’s ‘* Athens,’’ that inexhaustible quarry of bad 
taste, supplies our architect with his design and his detail ; he 
duplicates the columns of the Choragic monument under the 
crowded portico of the suburban citizen’s box ; and sacrifices, 
in every situation, all discrimination and all distinctive char- 
acter to his imaginary Moloch of classical chasteness. We 
are almost tempted to suppose, that whenever he sits down 
to his drawing-board, an attendant stands close at his elbow, 
to whisper in his ear the dismal motto which, as Montaigne 
relates, was every day repeated by the pages of Darius ; 
‘¢ Sir, remember the Athenians.”? So effectually does he 
remember them, that he finds room in his memory for noth- 
ing else. Without columns, he cannot compose any thing ; 
and with them, he seems to think he cannot fail of being 
fine. Thus, market-house, cottage, bank, town-hall, law- 
school, church, brewery, and theatre, with him are all the 
same. It matters not how widely different their character, 
how exactly opposite their purpose. His blind admiration 
for the Grecian colonnade seems to obtrude the object of its 
bigotry into every situation where its inappropriateness be- 
comes most evident and most ridiculous. Yet we grieve to 
record, that this servile manner of repetition has established 
itself in general practice, and finds plenty of advocates among 


those 
‘* Who talk of principles, but nothing prize, 


And all to one loved folly sacrifice.” 
Thus the hexastyle portico of Athens is, indeed, reproduced 
in every locality, and with every variety of material that in- 
genuity can devise ; but the fitness of the design to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, if recognized at all in theory, is 
much oftener honored in the breach than the observance, in 
ractice. 

While, then, these objects of tasteless and ignorant imi- 

tation are looking us in the face at every turn, it is scarcely 
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possible for any one to believe, that our architects possess a 
particle of that first of all requisites —invention. Is there 
any proof of its existence among them, when we see the 
same idea repeated by all, — flimsily disguised, perhaps, but 
still the same, hashed up and set before us again and again ? 
It does not even appear, that they have often cultivated that 
lower excellence, which Reynolds allows the young painter 
sometimes to aim at, — the ability to borrow with judgment 
from the ideas of others, and to use them with grace and 
fancy. But how could any other result than this be ex- 
pected ? Like those self-satisfied Platonists, who, instead 
of following out their great master in his search for all truth, 
are content to stop short exactly where Plato left them, — 
they seem to have proposed to themselves a definite mark in 
their art, a limited boundary, beyond which they do not care 
to go. They are satisfied to overlook the fundamental rules 
of their profession, because they can earn a cheap and vul- 
gar distinction by disregarding them ; by reérecting the eter- 
nal temples of the tropics, in timber and plaster imitations on 
the bleak shores of New England. 

“On which the mazed people gaze and stare, 

And gape therefore.” Sir T. More. 

This is their loftiest flight of fancy, — the ultima Thule of 
their imagination. If ever varied, it is only to compose a 
new order which mocks at the grace of Pericles, — to in- 
vent a new arrangement of columns, that ingeniously destroys 
their propriety and perverts their use, or to place an idola- 
trous Egyptian gateway as an entrance to a place of Chris- 
tian sepulture. In short, the locality, destination, and char- 
acter of a structure appear to be the last considerations 
which find any place in the basis of their designs, while each 
new effort, each fresh proceeding, seems only to involve the 
arts in a deeper and more hopeless degradation. 

Perhaps it will not be deemed sufficient to put forth this de- 
cided statement, without supporting it by a particular refer- 
ence to individual examples. ‘The bare assertions of the critic, 
when unsustained by tangible proof, will always pass for noth- 
ing. We heartily agree with Burnet in the determination ‘‘ to 
lay aside that lazy and fallacious method of censuring by the 
lump, and so bring things close to the test of true or false.”’ 
Fraus latet in generalibus. But we approach this necessa- 
ry part of our task with reluctance, since the motives of it 
49* 
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are so open to misrepresentation, and so liable to mistake. 
It has always been the fate of those who set themselves to 
the reform of any crying abuse, to be rather censured for 
ill motives than applauded for good ones ; to encounter the 
apathy of indifference and the opposition of interest, when 
success would be without any personal advantage, and the 
result of their labors would prove of far less consequence to 
themselves, than to those who most strenuously take part 
against them. We cannot expect, in the present instance, 
to be exempted from the operation of the general rule. It 
will not be thought gratuitous, therefore, for us to assert, that 
we are actuated by no other feeling than a sincere desire to 
advance the cause of art, and to direct attention to the real 
merits of other and better days. Nor will it, we hope, be 
denied, that candor must always drive the impartial critic to 
a necessary degree of severity, and that in no other way, in- 
deed, can we ever look for any serious reformation. The 
blunders of ignorance, and the more inexcusable absurdities 
of whim and caprice, should be plainly pointed out, that 
they may be ridiculed and avoided for the future. Let us, 
then, proceed to hold up the torch of truth to several of 
our costliest edifices, and examine them dispassionately by 
the light it affords. We will endeavour to keep close to 
Bishop ‘Taylor’s sensible rule, to ‘‘ report things modest- 
ly and temperately, according to the degree of that persua- 
sion which is, or ought to be, begotten by the efficacy of the 
authority, or the reason inducing thee.’’ It cannot be sup- 
posed, that we shall here be unabie to maintain the utmost 
frankness, unmixed either with fear or favor, when we de- 
clare, that in many cases we have never heard the architect 
mentioned at all, and that in none, do we know any thing 
more of him than barely the name. 

The patronage of the general government has, of late, 
been sadly misapplied in Boston. We are free to go, at 
once, in medias res, and to confess, that the new Custom- 
house, now in progress of erection, is so incongruous and 
absurd a pile, that we scarcely know where to begin or where 
to end our enumeration of its deformities. ‘T’o avoid the 
charge of unfairness, however, we will endeavour to arrange 
its faults under separate and distinct specifications. 

1. Its construction is eminently defective. ‘T’he construc- 
tive talent of an architect is shown, in a great measure, by 
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the ratio which is found to exist between the solid points of 
support, and the covered areas of his building. It is plain, 
that he who makes so judicious a use of the means allowed 
him, as to enclose the same space and to provide the same 
accommodation in the interior, using one half only of the 
material employed by another, and still preserving the great- 
est degree of strength that can ever be necessary in the walls 
of his structure, will be (so to express it) twice as scien- 
tific an architect as he who is obliged to make use of double 
the quantity. We have before us a printed table, in which 
the skill of Wren, as shown in the Cathedral church of St. 
Paul, is proved in this manner to be very superior to that of 
his predecessors in modern times,* — while Wren, in turn, 
falls far behind the wonderful geometrical knowledge of the 
Gothic architects, exemplified in the exquisite vaulted roofs 
and the airy towers and spires of the Middle Ages. ‘This 
wise economy of material is regarded by scientific persons, 
as the first and highest evidence of merit. But let any 
one, who is competent to judge, examine the section of this 
Custom-house, as drawn and published by the architect him- 
self, and, bearing this rule of estimation in mind, he will not 
think it too much to say, that the constructive talent shown 
in it is small indeed. He will see, that there is enough ma- 
terial for at least three buildings of the same size, and will 
stand astonished at perceiving the amount of room which is 
lost in the gloomy vestibules, and the stupendous loads of 
masonry in the interior walls and the squat piers of the low- 
er stories. Why the apace thus sacrificed was not used to 





* St. Peter's Church at ‘hone St. Mary” s at » Piosenen, St. Paul's s at Lon- 
don, and St. Geneviéve at Paris, are the four largest modern churches of 
Europe. The relation between their areas and their points of support is 
shown in the following comparative view : 





Proportion of 

the latter to 
Eng. Feet. € which _ Eng. Feet. the former. 

S , of which-area its 

t. Peter's stands 27,000 points of support > 59,308 0-261 


on an area of 


occupy 
St. Mary’s 84,82 17,030 0-201 
St. Paul's 84,025 14,311 0-170 
St. Geneviéve 60,287 9,629 0-154 


But the latter building failed so alarmingly, that it can hardly be drawn into 
a comparison with the three others ; for it was found necessary to increase 
the points of support under the cupola to a considerable extent, The con- 
structive merit, therefore, of the three first named will be to each other as 
the numbers 261, 201, and 170, inversely. See Mr. Gwilt's “ Account of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral,” p. "QL. 
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greater advantage, it is, perhaps, impossible to conjecture. 
The staircases, also, are steep and narrow, and entirely want 
that dignity which they should possess, as the only means of 
approach to the great central rotunda. All the stones em- 
ployed in the building are too large, and though this is effect- 
ed at an enormously increased cost, it detracts very consid- 
erably from the effect of the edifice, by diminishing its appa- 
rent scale. Such extravagantly large stones always destroy 
proportion ; they enlarge the scale of the masonry, instead 
of multiplying the parts. Hence, a large building construct- 
ed in this manner, in effect, is only a smaller one magnified. 
Such blocks are by no means necessary for strength or du- 
rability, for the time-defying structures of the Middle Ages 
are reared with stones scarcely larger than ordinary bricks. 
It is said, that there are few stones in York Cathedral, 
which the workmen could not have carried up in their hands. 
No such practice prevailed among the sensible Greeks, and 
it is very justly reprehended in some of the most approved 
— on the subject. 

The plan of this ill-judged building is that of an hy- 
Bos Be temple ; but the architect has, in the outset, very 
gratuitously violated the standard of taste which he himself 
had set up, by placing his prostyle porticos on the flank of 
the cell, and composing the principal elevations with engaged, 
three-quarter columns of Grecian Doric! Of course, the 
result 13 one incongruous mass of jumbled features and dis- 
cordant characteristics. Nothing, in any style, can be more 
trivial than the use of engaged columns ; they are to be 
classed among the worst faults of the ductile school of Pal- 
ladio, where they are sometimes tolerated for their picturesque 
effect ; but they must be universally considered as totally 
opposed to the severity of the Attic orders. ‘* A column,” 
says a writer of high authority, ‘ is an architectural member, 
which should only be employed when a _ superincumbent 
weight is required to be sustained without the intervention of 
a solid wall; but the moment a wall is built, the necessity 
and propriety of columns cease, and engaged columns al- 
ways produce the effect of having been once detached, and 
the intermediate spaces blocked up afterwards.”? ‘The cor- 
rectness of this remark will be instantly appreciated by any 
one who examines the columns of the Custom-house, from 
any point of view. ‘Their ill effect is materially increased 
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by the harsh nakedness of the real wall behind them. ‘They 
have, too, this additional disadvantage, that, together with 
the overhanging entablature, they very seriously obstruct the 
light of the windows, and shut in the view obtained from 
them to a much more confined range of vision. The abso- 
lute removal of these excrescences would be the first step 
necessary to make either front compatible with a truly clas- 
sical style. 

3. Several of the most important details are wretched. 
The windows are mere holes in the wall, not relieved by any 
architrave mouldings, and even wanting capitals and sills. 
T'his is the most effectual method that can be devised, to 
secure blankness and poverty in a design. It is received as 
a maxim in architecture, and one which the merest tyro is 
expected to understand, that the most useful parts of a build- 
ing are first to be made ornamental, leaving the less useful 
subordinate to them in style and finish. It is in plain ac- 
cordance with reason, that those ornaments which bear with 
them the evidence of utility ought invariably to be applied, 
before we venture upon such as are purely decorative. When 
facings to the windows, therefore, are wholly omitted, it is 
contrary to all principle to adorn any part of the elevation 
with columns, or even pilasters ; for windows are, first of all, 
essential to the use of the building to which they belong. 
Yet the blank walls, thus unrelieved by any agreeable pro- 
jections, are here decked out with all the pomp of fluted 
columns, entablature, and pediment. ‘These offensive ine- 
qualities of taste betray very little real notion of propriety, 
and should have been better considered of in so large and 
expensive a structure. 

The elevated stylobate, on which the columns are raised, 
is full of apertures to give light and entrance to the base- 
ment. We will attempt no criticism upon this expedient ; 
it is equally beyond the reach of reasoning, irony, and in- 
vective. It may be said, that these openings were indis- 
pensable for convenience. Admit it ; but the architect must 
have known all this beforehand. Why, then, did he adopt a 
sty le, the rigid severity of which, above all others, is so for- 
eign to these fantastic tricks ? ‘Throughout the whole, as it 
is, he has been continually hampered by his design. 


“ As a dog, committed close 
For some offence, by chance breaks loose, 
And quits his clog ; — but all in vain, 
He still draws afier him his chain.” Hudibras. 
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It compelled him to add a cyma to the proper entablature, 
to remove the metopes from the frieze, and substitute glazed 
windows between the triglyphs, opening into the space 
behind the cornice. Though it should now be futile to 
censure these barbarisms, we deem it a duty thus openly 
to bear our testimony against them. ‘* The public at 
large,”’ observes the acute Dr. McCulloch, ‘* has a claim 
over the architecture of a country. It is common prop- 
erty, inasmuch as it involves the national taste and character ; 
and no man has a right to pass himself and his own barbarous 
inventions’ as a national taste, or to hand down to posterity 
his own ignorance and disgrace to be a satire and libel on 
the knowledge and taste of his age.”? But what idea will 
posterity be likely to form of the government architects of 
the nineteenth century, or of the re commissioners, 
who could abet such reckless squandering ? 

We have thought it expedient thus to go through with this 
structure, step by step, and to leave no serious error in it 
unnoticed, because it is a fair type of the whole class of 
modern Grecian edifices, and the solecisms upon which we 
have here animadverted are observable in nearly all. It is, 
also, without doubt, one of the most expensive undertakings 
ever attempted in Boston. More than eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars have not been sufficient to raise it to a proper 
height to receive the dome, — its last and crowning absurdi- 
ty. By what precedent, what reason, or what rule of taste, 
a Doric temple is bestridden in such a way, must for ever 
lie beyond the comprehension of ordinary individuals ; while 
the additional sums of money, which will be needed to com- 
plete it, may justly be considered a problem to tax thie in- 
genious calculations of the economist to their utmost limit. 
After all this vast outlay, it is confidently asserted by practi- 
cal judges, that the interior will never afford the requisite ac- 
commodation for the revenue offices, in a large and rapidly 
increasing metropolis. Its aspect, to say the least, is suffi- 
ciently gloomy and forbidding ; the sullen ‘* caves of Dom- 
daniel’ could scarcely inspire more cheerless emotions ; 
and we question if the ill-digested arrangement of the prin- 
cipal apartments will not prove very inconvenient for the 
transaction of the business. What might have been effect- 
ed, had the architect been willing to shake off the arbi- 
trary and whimsical restrictions with which he has fettered 


OS 
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himself, we will not now venture to suggest. But in the pres- 
ent edifice, at least, we may look in vain for any confirma- 
tion of the sentiment of Cowper, that 


“« Art thrives most 
Where commerce has enriched the busy coast : 
He catches all improvements in their fhicht, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s 3 sight, 
Imports what others have invented well, 
And stirs his own to match them, or excel.” 


The High School, erected in Bedford street during the 
past year, is another exemplar of the worst taste. ‘Though 
it presents only one front to the eye, that towards the 
street, on which the architect has bestowed all the preten- 
sion of the building, it yet contains, in that one, nearly as 
many faults as it is possible, by any ingenuity, to collect in 
so small a space. ‘The lower story is in rusticated work, 
which, when properly executed, is susceptible of a high de- 
gree of appropriate effect. But that which is here employed 
is copied from the manner of the vicious French school, — 
consisting only of shallow horizontal stripes, as meagre and 
unmeaning as they are offensively monotonous. ‘They really 
contribute nothing towards the intended expression of solidi- 
ty, having rather the effect of weak places in the masonry. 
The simple introduction of vertical joints, with a differ- 
ent tooling of the raised surface, admitting, as it does, 
great diversity of arrangement and distribution, would have 
produced a very different result, and changed the whole 
character of the basement, from utter tastelessness to char- 
acteristic and pleasing beauty. ‘This edifice is also without 
any door in the front, so that all visible means of obtaining 
entrance to it are entirely wanting. ‘Those who watched the 
progress of its erection may indeed know, that the doors are 
constructed in the sides ; but to one who sees it for the first 
time, there is no evidence of any such fact ; and we can 
conceive, that an intelligent foreigner would be sadly puzzled 
to find his way into the apparently impregnable stronghold. 

‘¢ Scamozzi,’’ observes Sir William Chambers, ‘‘ com- 
pares the door to the mouth of an animal, and as nature,” 
says he, ‘‘ has placed the one in the middle of the face, so 
the architect ought to place the other in the middle of the 
front of the edifice ; that being the most noble situation, the 
most majestic and convenient.’’ But when it is left out of 
the design altogether, it is almost useless to pass a censure 
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upon an example of so low a character. If an increased 
convenience in the plan be assigned as the reason for this 
strange proceeding, we are satisfied, that every person of 
common discernment will peremptorily disallow it. A con- 
siderable degree of inconvenience should be submitted to, 
before such a gross violation of rule is committed. Nor 
would this result have been inevitable ; for, by a little pains- 
taking and contrivance, the architect might have avoided any 
ill arrangement of the interior. Such flimsy excuses are be- 
coming by far too common. ‘* When the Devil can’t swim,”’ 
says the old proverb, ‘‘ he always lays the fault on the wa- 
ter.”? It is, at the best, but a very feeble apology for igno- 
rance ; and we insist, that the door should in all cases be 
placed in the principal front, though it only find a place in 
one corner of it, as in Mr. Barry’s exquisite Traveller’s 
Club House. Thus, the architect, though unable to conform 
exactly to recognized principles, shows, at least, that he en- 
tertains some little respect for them. 
« Si 
Non videtur meruisse laudem, culpa caruisse.”’ 

The windows of the principal floor are adorned with hand- 
some facings ; but this species of decoration is wholly omitted 
in the next, or highest story. We are presented, therefore, 
with a row of plain apertures, over windows properly execut- 
ed in themselves, but thus thrown wholly out of keeping, and 
appearing quite foreign to the taste displayed in all the rest 
of the weak composition to which they are attached. A mix- 
ture of apertures with and without dressings, in the same 
facade, is one of the most glaring solecisms that can be com- 
mitted. These blunders, however, are even surpassed by the 
highly original pediment, finished, as it is, in bold defiance 
of every recognized principle of building, and capping this 
small front with a perfect climax of absurdity. There is no 
horizontal entablature, but in its place, a profuse display of 
costly flourishes in granite, overhung by a_bold, raking cor- 
nice, that appears in no way improved by its most unjustifia- 
ble divorce from its horizontal companion. In short, we 
believe, that there are very few offences, that can be commit- 
ted against the simplest principia of architecture, which have 
been overlooked, or left out of this design, —so that it 
seems to have been composed, not with any intention of con- 
forming to rules, but by way of a pleasant defiance to all of 
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them. Yet all the mouldings employed are savagely Gre- 
cian in profile, and even the contraction of the architraves to 
the windows is rigorously copied from Athenian examples. 
Where this excess of pretension exists on the one hand, it 
is natural to expect some little excellence of performance on 
the other ; but we fear it will be found, that the present age 
stands not more apart from all others for the vain boasts of 
its architecture, than for its real and immeasurable inferiori- 
ty. We have abundant reason to cry out against the defects 
of the prevailing system, when we find its consequent evils 
thus coming home upon ourselves. 

The front of the Tremont theatre was noticed in a for- 
mer number of this Journal,* as one of the best proportioned 
and most agreeable structures in Boston. But since the pub- 
lication of the article referred to, it has undergone a fearful 
change. ‘The rusticated arcade of the lower story has 
been destroyed, the arched openings being filled in with 
long, straight blocks of stone, and the solid wall which 
flanked them, at the extremities of the facade, receiving a 
similar kind of treatment. ‘This was done to adapt them to 
shop fronts, while the next or principal story has fared, if 
possible, somewhat worse. From the niches, where stood 
the statues of the tragic and comic Muses, statues, pedes- 
tals, and wall, have alike been pulled away, and the circular- 
headed spaces filled up with flaring glazed windows, divided 
into two lights by a floor cutting them across the middle. It 
can be imagined, how well these assimilate with the hand- 
some, square-headed windows, which open in the central in- 
tercolumns. Five recessed panels next above these have 
also been opened and glazed, making a kind of mezzanine 
story, which could nowhere be more unsightly than in its 
present situation. ‘The granite front, having begun to ac- 
quire a few picturesque tints from the action of the weather, 
has been scrubbed, and hammered, and pointed, until it 
looks like a staring geometrical drawing in an architect’s 
portfolio. ‘The interior has been barbarized into a lath and 
plaster hybrid of church and concert-hall,—an ingenious 
reconciliation of God and Mammon which it remained for 
the liberal and enlightened nineteenth century to discover. 
The — Corinthian sharers which a adorned the 


" See North American Review, Vol. XLIL. .) p. 364. 
VOL. LVIII. —NO. 123. 50 
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proscenium, and which shone with every grace that form and 
color could impart, have been pulled down, and wantonl 

sacrificed ‘* for a song” at a public auction. Instead of the 
tasteful and even elegant interior, which it formerly exhibited, 

and of which every Bostonian had reason to be proud, a 
desolate and monotonous expanse of dirty white is now 
spread before the eye, — small cast-iron props sustaining 
enormous galleries, and bare, unpainted pine supplanting all 
the former attractions of drapery and gilding. ‘* Patience,” 
exclaimed old Sir Henry Lee, ‘ is a good nag, but she will 
bolt sometimes ;”’ and we must take the license to confess, 
that we have scarcely any terms in which adequately to 
speak our idea of this Vundalic spoliation. 

‘he Exchange, in State street, has many faults, with 
very few real beauties to counterbalance them. The pro- 
portions of the front are, indeed, tolerably good, and there is 
some dignity of effect produced by the breadth and regular- 
ity of its shadows. But the capitals of the great pilasters 
are bald and trivial, and the entablature must be objected to, 
as far too plain for the somewhat ornate character of the 
building. It is a grand mistake with our modern Grecian 
imitators, that they expend their whole means upon the co- 
Jumnar arrangement, to the neglect of all the other parts which 
require an equal attention. ‘I'he frieze is almost universally 
left quite plain, however high a degree of embellishment is 
bestowed upon the lower members of the order. ‘The col- 
umns, according to the present practice, predominate too 
obtrusively, and their capitals often appear cumbrous with 
enrichment, while the superior entablature is nude and 1 insig- 
nificant. ‘This produces a sad poverty of effect, inverting 
the natural order of enrichment, and leaving a disagreeable 
hiatus in the propriety of the whole design. Among the 
Greeks, the frieze was rarely without the highest decoration 
that sculpture could bestow ; the metopes of the Parthenon 
were adorned with the master-pieces of Phidias, and the 
tympanum of the pediment was crowded with the exquisitely 
sculptured ideals of their whole mythology. ‘The temple 
of Minerva was only the frame to the Elgin marbles. 
Where every thing of this kind is wanting, it will always be 
noticed, that there is an utter absence of the richness which 
belongs to the upper line of the structure. If continued 
sculpture be rejected, on account of its increased expense, 
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there should, at least, be a plenty of ornament of some other 
kind. Rich voluted scrolls, and other designs of the same 
character, might be introduced with great beauty of effect, 
and would tend, in a great degree, to produce that harmony 
and consistency of embellishment, which is the hightest charm 
of a building, and which convinces the spectator, that one 
predominating principle has regulated the whole design. 
‘'here is nothing, 1 in architecture, worse than tasteless mis- 
application ; it is wearing the second-hand clothes, and 
not the garb of the ancients ; it has the effect of bringing 
the resources of modern builders into the humiliating position 
of a kind of architectural Brattle street. If it be received 
as an important truth, that nothing, however subordinate in 
itself, is to be passed over without its due share of attention, 
it certainly must be allowed that the entablature, the highest 
and most imposing member of the superstructure, should be 
carefully studied with reference to its effect upon the whole. 
‘¢ Tf you cannot be consistent in decoration,”’ says an emi- 
nent critic, ‘‘ at least be consistent in the omission of it, and 
do not seem even to aim at what you can only imperfectly 
accomplish. If circumstances prevent you from producing 
a finished picture, do not work up parts, here and there, 
while others are merely sketched in ; in a word, attend to 
keeping.” 

So far, however, as ornamental sculpture appears upon 
this front at all, like Obadiah, ‘‘ it had better been a league 
off.””> Who can look without laughing at the allegorical dis- 
play over the front entrance, where every separate emblem 
of commerce is cut to a scale of its own, and grouped in a 
style that puts Hogarth’s perspective to the blush; the 
‘¢ almighty dollar ’? expanded to the size of a dinner plate ; 
the mast of a merchantman shrunk to the dimensions of a 
walking cane ; and ‘‘ the great globe itself ’’ hardly emulating 
in size the proportions of a portly pumpkin ? ‘There is no 
wonder, that this effort of native design, when first elevated 
to its place, attracted such crowds of delighted lookers on. 
The architect must, m sooth, be a superstitious mortal, who 
could put his faith in such an uncouth enormity. 

The great hall of the interior, with its flat dome, its bright 
scagliola columns, its composed capitals, its staring white 
walls, and its profusion of plaster ornaments, now cracked 
in every direction, presents a tawdry and miserable failure. 
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Such things as these are not architecture, but frippery. 
They always mark the composition of one who goes pom- 
pously to work, after other people’s ideas, without possessing 
enough of his own to arrange them; ‘‘ perpetually mis- 
quoting and misapplying his authorities, and sneaking about 
in his stolen peacock’s feathers, in the most unpeacock-like 
manner imaginable.” 

Under the same category with the foregoing, would we 
include the Custom-house at New York, and the Girard 
college at Philadelphia. It ought by this time to have been 
discovered, that a Greek temple and a sash-windowed house 
of three stories are ill reconciled to each other in the same 
edifice. ‘The Grecian style scarcely affords a precedent for 
any accommodation to the wants or uses of our own time ; 
least of all, is it to be cho8en in a building where the win- 
dows constantly occur in the different floors, and become so 
numerous as to influence the whole composition, and stamp 
it with a character entirely at variance with the expression 
professedly attempted in the elevations. ‘‘ It is hardly pos- 
sible,”? says Mr. Leeds, ‘‘ to reconcile the columnar with 
the fenestral character ; since, at the best, a certain tertium 
quid will be the result, — an Italianized Grecian, or a Gre- 
cianized Italian design.’? Doric and plate-glass have a nat- 
ural antipathy, which no ingenuity can overcome ; chimney 
pots certainly rise above a pediment with a less pleasing ef- 
fect than the classical acroteria ; and the necessary offices 
can never be added, either to the right or the left, without 
becoming in themselves a grievous sin against architectural 
fitness, and producing a most uneven and discordant effect 
upon the whole. 

We proceed to the examination of one other example in 
support of our preliminary remarks. ‘The church in Som- 
erset place, which has been recently completed, has called 
forth several unfavorable notices in one of the most influen- 
tial public journals of the day, and appears to be regarded, 
not without reason, as a very faulty though pretending edi- 
fice. ‘The front is, in fact, a mask only, built with finished 
and costly material, and carried up to quite an elevated 
height, having a facade of very considerable architectural 
pretension, with a true Attic pitch of roof, and containing no 
other apertures throughout its whole extent than the three 
doors of entrance. But the side elevations must be admitted 
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to present a woful contrast to the assumed elegance of the 
front. Roughly and coarsely built, of very inferior material, 
without one particle of ornament, or even of customary fin- 
ish, they absolutely fall below the style of construction that 
is adopted in the most common warehouses, machine-shops, 
and founderies in the suburbs and low outskirts of the city. 
On the east side, the Church is closely hemmed in by a row 
of handsome dwelling-houses ; but even this does not pre- 
vent the shallow facing of stone from obtruding itself upon 
the eye, as, scarcely three inches round the corner, it is 
backed up with the coarse brick-work of which we have 
spoken ; while, on the west side, the whole is still open to 
a public street, presenting an aspect of architectural hideous- 
ness, that is certainly unsurpassed by any similar exhibition 
we have ever noticed. ‘The observations of Mr. Pugin 
upon this manner of church building are so exactly appro- 
priate in this connexion, and so fully express the ideas which 
we would convey, that we adopt them with a very hearty 
pleasure. ‘These forcible remarks occur in his late work, 
‘¢ The true Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture, 
set forth in Two Lectures ”’ ; a book which claims the high- 
est consideration for the keen discrimination, the honest se- 
verity, and the thorough understanding of the subject, which 
it everywhere exhibits. 

‘* A room full of seats at the least possible cost is the present 
idea of a church ; and, if ornament is indulged in, itis a mere 
screen to catch the eye of the passer by, w hich is a most con- 
temptible deception to hide the meanness of the real building. 
How often do we see a front gable carried up to a respectable 
pitch, and we might naturally infer that this is the termination, 
both as regards height and form, of the actual roof; but on 
turning the corner, we soon perceive that it is a mere wall, 
cramped to hold it in its position, and that it conceals a very 
meeting-house behind, with a flat roof, and low, thin walls, per- 
forated by mean apertures, and without a single feature or de- 
tail to carry out the appearance it assumed toward the street. 
The severity of Christian architecture is opposed to all this de- 
ception. We should never make a building erected to God ap- 
pear better than it really is, by artificial means. These are 
showy, worldly expedients, adapted only for those who live by 
splendid deception. Yet, in these times, all that does not catch 
the eye is neglected. A rich looking antipendium often conceals 
rough materials, a depository for candle-ends and an accumula- 
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tion of dirt, which are allowed to remain, simply because they 
are out of sight. All plaster, cast-iron, and composition orna- 
ments, painted like stone or oak, are mere impositions, and al- 
though very suitable for a tea-garden, are utterly unworthy of a 
sacred edifice. ‘* Omne secundum ordinem, et honeste fiat.” Let 
every man build to God according to his means, but not practise 
showy deceptions ; better is it to do a little substantially, and 
consistently with truth than to produce a great but fictitious ef- 
fect. Hence, the rubble wall and oaken rafter of antiquity yet 
impress the mind with feelings of reverent awe, which never 
could be produced by the cement and plaster imitations of elab- 
orate tracery, and the florid designs which, in these times, are 
stuck about our mimic churches in disgusting profusion.” * 


We have thus endeavoured to fortify ourselves upon the 
broad ground we assumed in the outset, and to give a reason 
for the decided opinions to which we shall always adhere. 
But unlike the fat knight of Eastcheap, we give it only 
‘¢upon compulsion.”? We allude to existing examples only 
because it is necessary, while we sincerely deplore the ne- 
cessity that compels us thus to speak. We would not wil- 
lingly detract from any merit which the buildings we have 
criticized may be found to possess ; far less would we seek 
to undervalue the professional reputation of their architects 
beyond that point to which their own works condemn them. 
Toward each of these gentlemen, indeed, we feel every in- 
clination to observe the ‘*‘ Complete Angler’s ”’ advice as to 
impaling the minnow ; to ‘‘ treat him tenderly, as though 
you loved him.”? There is here no possible motive for that 
undue severity, which defeats its own object, and stupidly 
overshoots the mark at which it attempts to aim. But Sir 
John Harrington has wisely told us, that 

“It is an act of virtue and of piety 
To warn men of their sins in every sort; "’ 
and these gentlemen will do well to recollect, that, if they 
have chosen to accept the emolument of such works as they 
have given to the world, they must also be content to bear 
the odium which of right belongs to them. 

We trust, then, it will be conceded, that we are no dog- 
matists in the opinions we have now expressed. We have 
only gone about to try the architecture of our times by the 
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standard of received maxims, which, as it has been seen, 
are often quoted, ipsissimis verbis, from the most distin- 
guished authorities. We think there can be little doubt, 
that the examination has been fairly conducted. And the 
impression which it leaves on the mind, only strengthens us 
in the views we have gradually been led to adopt, from the fre- 
quent and careful reading of the most pains-taking architect- 
ural criticism of the day. We are firm in the belief, that the 
introduction of Grecian architecture among us has been a 
great mistake. Its edifices belong to another climate ; they 
are the legitimate offspring of a remote age, an antagonistic 
religion, an obsolete form of government, and a widely dif- 
ferent state of society from our own. With us they have no 
concern. As well might the stately, statue-like tragedies of 
Euripides be expected to supplant, on our modern stage, the 
glowing pictures of Shakspeare and Otway. Beautiful as 
may be the forms which this pure style assumed, when used by 
its original authors, — chaste and elegant as are the Parian 
columns that lie scattered ‘‘on Sunium’s marbled steep,’ — 
majestic as appears the frowning temple of Jupiter, or the ele- 
gant shrine of the guardian goddess of Athens, standing in 
their sublime solitude on the hills of Attica, we must still con- 
clude, that the forms and uses to which it was then applied 
are far too few to satisfy the numerous and complex demands 
of modern art. It has, indeed, been studied with devoted 
diligence, and defended by its advocates with an almost 
Quixotic zeal. It has been declared to possess every ex- 
cellence, and to combine every beauty. But whatever may 
be thought or said of it, in the abstract, we only see that it has, 
so far, failed to produce among us a single example that does 
not contradict and stultify itself repeatedly, upon the most 
cursory reference to the principles of its ancient prototypes. 

It must certainly be admitted to be deficient in variety. 

Originally exhibited under only one form, it is unfair to ex- 
pect that it can be pressed arbitrarily into the service of 
all. It cannot be moulded to every purpose, nor can we 
engraft upon it, with impunity, whatever features our own 
occasions may happen to call for; whether they are pro- 
vided for or not, in the limited theory of their originals. It 
is, therefore, by no means an easy task, in reducing the sys- 
tem of the Greeks to modern practice, to avoid even the 
most offensive and glaring inconsistencies ; to do so will yet 
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require a degree of inventive genius, that can harmonize con- 
tradictions and reconcile impossibilities ; that can go beyond 
the exact calculations of the ancients in accomplishing a 
certain proposed effect, and recast every part with reference 
to a new and different whole. 


“If, after so long a trial of it,” observes Mr. Leeds, * it be 
found utterly incapable of giving us any thing much better or 
more consistent than has hitherto been produced, and that we 
have already exhausted its powers of design, and the combina- 
tions it admits of, we have no very great reason to be surprised, 
if it should now be laid aside for a style, which not only readily 
adapts itself to our mode of building, but derives much of its 
character and effect from features for which ancient architecture 
makes no provision, or, rather, obstinately rejects.” 


If, however, Grecian architecture, from its marked unfitness 
for our wants and uses, Is ever to be generally laid aside, what 
is there, it may be asked, that can be proposed as a substitute 
for it, at least in secular edifices? In reply, we confess 
that there might, indeed, be few opportunities among us for 
developing the powers of the highest style which flourished 
after the revival of letters, —the style of Bramante, of 
Palladio, and of Michael Angelo ; but we should, on that 
account, be the more desirous to see some of them well im- 

roved. Introduced into England by the great master Inigo 
Jones, this fine manner was followed by Wren, Vanbrugh, 
Kent, and his patron, the accomplished Earl of Burlington, 
and exhibits itself in their works at Whitehall, and at Coles- 
hill, in Berkshire, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at Blenheim, 
Chatsworth, and Castle Howard, and in the elegant front of 
Lord Burlington’s own town mansion. Horace Walpole 
gives his impressions of the last named edifice in an account, 
which Mr. Britton calls ‘* speaking of it in rapturous 
terms.” 

“As we have few samples of architecture more antique,” 
says he, * and more imposing than that colonnade, I cannot help 
mentioning the effect it had on myself. I had not only never 
seen it, but had never heard of it, at least with any atten- 
tion, when, soon after my return from Italy, I was invited to a 
ball at Burlington House. As I passed under the gate by night, 
it could not strike me. At daybreak, looking out of the window 
to see the sun rise, I was surprised with the vision of the colon- 
nade that fronted me. It seemed one of those edifices in fairy 
tales that are raised by Genii in a night’s time.” 
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All the splendid piles to which we have alluded, are adorned 
with columns, in their various elevations, but are built to so 
extensive a scale, that their columns lose the insipid appear- 
ance of being employed as a means of decoration alone, which 
is often the case in the works of Palladio and his imitators. 
The superb fronts of Castle Howard, in particular, ver- 
ify the truth of this remark. But the highest recommenda- 
tion of the Italian style, and that for which we think it spe- 
cially deserving of attention, is this ; that although it does 
not reject the application of porticos and columnar supports, 
a higher degree of expression and dignity is often to be ob- 
tained without them. ‘The exquisite productions of Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi, of Francesco di Giorgio, and their pupils, 
afford us models for enthusiastic imitation. This manner is 
sometimes termed the palazzo style, —the style invented 
and adopted by masters who were painters as well as archi- 
tects, — who judged of their facades, masses, and returns by 
their effect upon the eye, before reducing them to a pe- 
dantic ordeal of modules. The Palazzi Riccardi, Pandol- 
fini, Strozzi, and Gondi at Florence, —the renowned Far- 
nese, the splendid Massimi, at Rome, and the Piccolomini, at 
Siena, display a true greatness of manner, that belongs to all 
the productions of the acme of Italian art, — every member 
and portion of the detail being strictly analogous to the style 
and character of the building, and kept subservient to the 
feeling embodied in the whole. In England, two very strik- 
ing examples have been erected within a few years by Mr. 
Charles Barry, the successful candidate in the competition 
for the New Houses of Parliament, and who stands, almost 
by acclamation, at the head of the British school of archi- 
tecture. ‘The Traveller’s Club House, first, and the Re- 
form Club House, built soon afterwards, have given very 
happy evidence of his peculiar and versatile talent. ‘The 
eminent appropriateness, and the picturesque and striking 
beauty, of the manner which he had chosen, have, beyond 
question, greatly conduced to form a growing taste for the 
palazzo style among the architects of ‘‘ the great metropo- 
lis.”? ‘The effect of this will be seen and felt for many years 
in the street architecture of London. We should be happy, 
were we able to indulge the hope, that the example of a 
beautiful villa, erected in Brookline, during the past year, 
would exert an equally favorable influence upon the neglected 
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domestic architecture of our own country. But the Grecian 
temple presses too heavily on the imagination of our profes- 
sional men, to be thrown off so easily. 

‘T'he Grecian temple consists of a colonnade, or exterior 
row of pillars surrounding the whole edifice, and on which 
the roof mainly depends for support. ‘The cell, or enclos- 
ed portion of the building, is formed by a plain wall behind, 
into which no windows should open, and which was never de- 
signed either for habitation, for converse, or for congregation- 
al worship. It was entirely an inferior consideration among 
the Greeks, who lived, acted, and worshipped in the open 
air, and under the broader canopy of their cloudless sky. 
But with us, how different a manner of construction is point- 
ed out by the plain necessity of the case. We require, for 
the greater part of the time, to be within our edifices, and 
not on the outside of them. We find it convenient to have 
our roof rest on the walls, instead of placing a superfluous 
row of piers beyond ; and in those walls, we must have aper- 
tures to provide us with air, light, and entrance. Construct 
these apertures, remove the colonnade, and place the corni- 
cione upon the wall itself, and we then have the groundwork 
of an Italian building, which, in all its parts, is strictly con- 
formable to the demands of common sense, and is suscepti- 
ble of being so elaborated as to satisfy the highest idea of 
beauty. 

The employment of the Grecian style obliges us, also, to 
banish the very idea of spires and steeples. ‘These charac- 
teristic appendages are certainly, in themselves, very orna- 
mental, while pointing silently to heaven, they form the out- 
ward and striking evidences of the Christianity of a people. 
But if the present state of things continue, they must be 
tacitly surrendered, and the oblong, four-sided, prostyle tem- 
ple become the stereotyped pattern of design. ‘This is plain- 
ly the deplorable crisis to which we seem to be approaching, 
and against which we would lift up a voice of earnest remon- 
strance. Perhaps, however, when the flood is at its height, 
it will turn of its own accord. We should not be greatly 
surprised at a sudden reaction. ‘* Human nature,’’ said 
Martin Luther, ‘* is like a drunken trooper on horseback, 
for if you set it up on one side, down it falls on the oth- 
er”? ; and we are already encouraged, by certain ominous 
symptoms, to think it possible, that even the heaviness of 
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our Hellenic stone-masons may, at some time or other, en- 
counter a serious obstacle to its complacent equipoise. 

We are not, however, without some ante-Revolutionary 
edifices in Boston, which do honor to the talent of their ar- 
chitects, and to the liberal taste of those who employed them. 
It is, indeed, a sad truth, that if we look about us for any 
thing correct or pleasing, we do not find it so much in the 
works of our own time, as in those which were executed 
sixty or eighty years ago. One of these, the old King’s 
Chapel in ‘Tremont street, has often been made the sub- 
ject of judicious admiration. If the exterior be bare of 
ornament, at any rate, ii makes no pretension to any other 
character ; it is a plain, solid, well jointed piece of mason- 
work, which is respectable for its sober unity of expression, 
and venerable, at least in our young country, from the weath- 
er stains which have gathered upon it for nearly a hundred 
years. In its exterior form and character, it is almost ex- 
aetly like the London churches erected at the same period, — 
such a one as Hawksmoor, Gibbs, or Kent would have been 
very likely to design. Its plan is that of a simple oblong 
building, with a semi-elliptical recess for the chancel, at the 
eastern end, and having a heavy, square tower, at the oppo- 
site front. ‘lhe tower is surrounded on three sides with a 
plain portico, which we wish had been omitted. ‘The order 
displayed in it is the Roman Lonic, and the details are exe- 
cuted in a correct and pleasing manner. ‘The windows in 
ihe lower row are small, and nearly square, covered with a 
low, flat arch, and deeply recessed in the wall. In the next, 
or gallery story, they are still of the same width, but nearly 
twice as high, and finished with semi-circular arches, the 
substantial solidity of which would be aped in vain by the 
bricks, and cements, and compositions of our gaudy contem- 
poraries. A bold, projecting cornice crowns the whole, 
relieved with modillions on its lower surface, but appearing 
perfectly in keeping with the main idea. ‘There is nothing 
particularly handsome in all this, but it is the sentiment shown 
in it which we so much admire, — an utter absence of clap- 
trap and pretension, —a stern disclaimer of wishing to ap- 
pear any thing more than it really is, —a plain rejection of 
extraneous and adscititious fictions. We defy any man of 
true taste to look at it in this light, for a moment, and then 
wish to see it stuck over with dapper shreds and patches of 
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Grecian ornament. But though the exterior is so designedly 
unpretending, the architect has bestowed a much higher, yet 
equally consistent, degree of finish upon the interior. ‘lhe 
nave, or body, of the church is separated from the aisles by 
very elegant Corinthian columns, standing in couples, and 
raised upon bases a little above the height of the pews. We 
very willingly confess, that we do not admire the manner in 
which the entablature of these columns is cut up to receive 
the arches of the ceiling. It is a serious blemish, aris- 
ing from the construction of the roof, and seems to be 
imitated from what has always been considered a fault in the 
celebrated church of St. Martin in the Fields. ‘The ne- 
cessity of a similar arrangement was very ingeniously avoided 
by Wren, in his beautiful church of St. James, Westminster, 
the roof of which is a fine specimen of economic carpentry, 
and should have been more familiar to the architect of our 
chapel. But the effect of this interior is so solemn and im- 
posing, that we would willingly forget this slight license. 
There is no other church in Boston, where ‘‘ the dim, re- 
ligious light,”? so conducive to a devotional frame of mind, 
is admitted with such judicious and sparing economy, — the 
decent pulpit, desk, and clerk’s desk standing apart from the 
chancel, —the antique altar-piece, with the Prayer, the 
Belief, and the ‘* good commandments ten,’?—the marble 
monuments that occupy the centre of the wide piers, and the 
deep, quiet organ-loft at the western end, at once bespeak 
the distinctive character of a church, and make us sensible 
that ‘* we cannot desecrate it, even in thought.’’ It has the 
air, neither of a disguised ball-room, nor a travestied thea- 
tre ; herein lies its great contrast to the churches of our own 
time ; and it will not be thought a hasty or unadvised asser- 
tion, when we say, that there are few of these, that do not 
strongly resemble either the one or the other. 

There is another interior, belonging to the same style and 
period, which deserves a high degree of admiration. It will 
scarcely be conceived, that the dingy and ill-shaped pile of 
brick, on the east side of Brattle square, conceals one of 
the most highly finished, elegant, and solemn interiors in the 
country. Perhaps the inferiority of the situation was the 
reason for so entirely neglecting its external appearance, 
which certainly gives promise of any thing else than the re- 
markable view obtained on entering, and disposes the unini- 
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tiated visiter to expect so little, that he can scarcely fail of 
experiencing the most agreeable disappointment. The exte- 
rior of this old church is of brick, painted a dull lead color, 
except the rusticated quoins, and key-stones, which are of 
dark brown freestone. ‘I'he tower is low and square, rising 
only one story above the roof of the building, and having a 
circular-headed opening in each of its sides, to form a bel- 
fry for a bell of great size and very powerful tone. But if 
the exterior be so grim and forbidding as to repel examina- 
tion, the charming interior, on the contrary, will amply repay 
it. Itis divided transversely, by a row of four Corinthian 
columns, into a centre and two side aisles ; the columns 
are deeply fluted, and adorned with the highest degree of 
embellishment belonging to the Roman form of this rich or- 
der. ‘The ornate variety of the style of art which prevail- 
ed in ancient Rome at the time of the erection of that mag- 
nificent structure, the temple of Jupiter Stator, and which 
was Closely followed in the works of the English architects 
at the beginning of the last century, seems to us to be much 
better suited to the purposes of modern interiors, than the 
exact and rigid proportions of those more precise exam 

ples which the present fashion almost exclusively copies. 
At all events, it has been fully adopted, with a very fortu- 
nate effect, in the interior under consideration. In many of 
its features, it reminds us strongly of the parish church of 
St. oe Woolnoth, in London, —an edifice described by 
Mr. Gwilt, as full of ‘* such exquisite beauties, that it is irk- 
some to dwell on its few and trifling faults.””> We wish 
that we had access to any measurements of its dimensions, 
in order to ascertain how far the architect has deviated from 
the sesquilateral proportion so carefully adhered to by Wren, 
and which produces the harmony and enchanting eflect so 
frequently observed in the interiors of that great master. It 
appears, however, so far as it can be judged by the eye alone, 
to be designed, though not after Wren’s rule, yet with a great 
degree of uniformity and attention to geometrical arrange- 
ment. It should not remain unvisited by any one who has a 
mind to see how architecture was practised in Boston at a 
time when the wealth of the city was not great, and, as might 
be supposed, its actual means of refinement were in a far 
less advanced state than at present. It would certainly be 
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more gratifying to us, could we honestly give our opinion, 
that art had been a decided gainer by the change. 

The little episcopal church at Cambridge was erected not 
far from the same period, being finished in the year 1760. 
It is, or rather was, for the interior went through the ordeal 
of church-wardenizing not long ago, a model of beauty 
and propriety in all its parts. No one can fail to observe 
the happy effect of its exterior proportions, and the dignity 
it acquires from the deep cornice with which it is finished. 
On each side elevation are five long, circular-headed windows, 
surrounded with a bold moulding, ending in a return, and 
imparting a great degree of relief to the apertures which it 
decorates. ‘The tower is singularly modest and charming, 
with not one half the show, but infinitely more than the 
merit, of its opposite neighbour. The effect of the interior, 
though somewhat injured by alterations, is yet very pleasing. 
There is no doubt, that the architect intended to have made 
the entablature continuous, instead of carrying it up in a 
square mass over every single column ; but a want of the 
necessary funds is said to have prevented its completion. 
The organ gallery, and the three doors under it, are designed 
in fine taste ; the order throughout the whole interior being 
the bold and graceful Roman [onic, with its angular volutes 
and delicately finished modillions. ‘Fhe aspect of the church 
is much impaired by the situation of the painted altar-piece, 
which was brought from the old Trinity church in Boston, 
when that building was taken down, and has been stuck up 
in its present situation, at the wrong end of the church, with- 
out any regard to propriety or effect. The arrangement of 
the pulpit, desk, and pews was formerly much more in keep- 
ing than at present, the pulpit standing forward into the nave, 
as at the King’s Chapel ; but it is now very improperly re- 
moved back, so as only to be reached by an inconvenient 
circuit inside the altar railing. 

It is a pity, that any circumstances should intervene, to 
impair the pleasing impression which the architecture of this 
beautiful little church is calculated to convey. But pleasing 
as it is, it is quite evident, that the example set forth in its 
design has been almost without any effect upon the public 
taste. It appears to have been imitated only in a single in- 
stance, —a church in the same town, which stands a little 
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to the left, as we enter by the high road from Boston. But 
the alterations made in the copy cannot be viewed as im- 
provements upon the original. ‘The elegant simplicity of the 
one becomes only baldness in the other, which, however, is 
certainly a much prettier church than many others we could 
mention in its vicinity. It is strange, that the purity and 
harmony of character observable in the older church should 
generally have been so feebly appreciated, and, in this case, 
so poorly copied. But where we find one architect who is 
willing to acknowledge its merit, there are many who would 
not rest satisfied, till it had been improved out of all its real 
beauties. Few can hope to equal the elegance of this ex- 
ample, and, look about us where we will, we do not find 
that any one has, as yet, been able to surpass it. ‘Their 
works want that piquant but proper originality, which this 
design exhibits. 


“The architect,” observes Mr. Loudon, ** to whom architec- 
ture Is not an art of i imagination as well as an art of reason, can 
never, by any possibility, rise above the rank of an imitative 
builder. He may rear edifices of great strength, solidity, and 
durability, very fitly arranged for the purposes for which they 
are built, and very correct in their architectural details; but he 
will never be able to produce a structure in which novelty and 
originality are combined with the other requisites of excellence ; 
or, when placed in a situation where rules no longer apply, to 
rise superior to obstacles which would be reckoned insurmounta- 
ble by ordinary minds, and thus out of difficulties to start beau- 
ties. This can be done alone by the architect of imagination, 
and it is only such an architect that is entitled to be considered 
as an artist possessing the powers of invention, or genius.” 


We cannot but repeat here the wish expressed on a 
former occasion, that the faultless proportions of the Cam- 
bridge church may yet be imitated and preserved in stone. 
We often tremble for the safety of so beautiful a model, ex- 
posed to all the accidents of decay and of fire, to which a 
wooden building is always liable. 

Coming down to a somewhat later period, we find in this 
vicinity several steeples and spires, which we cannot allow to 
pass without some degree of commendation. First among 
these, for elegance of ¢ contour and pleasing disposition of its 
parts, we are inclined to place the steeple of the octagonal 
church in Summer street. Upon the body of the church 
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itself, we should only waste time in bestowing any criticism 
at all. But above the portico, we conceive the steeple to 
possess a great share of merit. ‘The manner in which it 
diminishes in the various stories, and changes from a square 
to a circular, and then to an octagonal, plan, is certainly very 
agreeable to the eye. Upona broad square stylobate, next 
above the roof, it rises in three separate divisions, adorned 
with columns at the breaks, and containing arched windows 
in the principal sides. These stories, and the elevated bases 
on which they rest, are very symmetrically proportioned to 
each other, and all the main points of which they are com- 
posed are kept strictly within the line of an imaginary pyra- 
mid ; while the angles are occupied with ornamental vases, 
of pleasing figure, which have been judiciously introduced, 

to fill up the outline of the corners, and conduce to the regu- 
larity of its conical form. ‘To the strict observance of this 
valuable idea, the architect is mainly indebted for his success. 

Notwithstanding occasional improprieties of detail, (such as 
the introduction of balusters, where sunken panels would 
have been more appropriate,) yet, considering it as a mass, 
and with regard to its graceful and airy effect, we cannot 
hesitate to assign a higher rank to it than to any specimen of 
the kind which we are now so fortunate as to possess. ‘To 
combine lightness and harmony in such a work must always 
be a difficult task. The lofty magnificence and the exuber- 
ant fancy of the pointed style are denied to a structure, that 
is to be made up only of distinct and different portions of 
architectural detail. ‘The classic orders abound in horizontal 
lines and shadows, and naturally form themselves into a very 
different species of combinations. In fact, they have no 
affinity whatever to steeple-like erections, and the architect 
who thus employs them will vainly endeavour to rival the 
beauty of that style, to which these striking appendages more 
properly belong. 

The steeple of the church in Hollis street, though it has 
some good points, is yet very faulty from the fact that it di- 
minishes in a broken and irregular manner. ‘The columns 
of the upper story, which is next below the springing of the 
spire, have, at a little distance, the effect of a temporary 
staging placed round the body of the steeple. ‘The pyrami- 
dal outline has not been attended to at all, and the natural 
consequence is, an utter want of lightness and of continuity 
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of effect. Its elevation from the ground is very considerable, 
and it forms quite a conspicuous object in all the distant 
views of the city. The spire in Park street is also very 
lofty and imposing, and is said to have been mainly copied 
from one of Gibbs’s published designs. The mannerisms 
observable in its construction seem to give some support to 
the suggestion. As a whole, it makes quite a showy figure, 
and forms an agreeable architectural object in a general view 
of the Common ; but its different portions will not well bear 
the test of a closer inspection. ‘The steeples of St. Paul’s 
and St. John’s churches, in New York, are also not unfavor- 
able examples of this kind of structure. ‘They are attached 
to buildings which display a Roman order, and are not much 
inferior in design to those of the same style to be met with 
abroad. ‘hey were erected forty or fifty years ago. But 
nearly all our recent churches, being designed after Grecian 
models, are destitute of steeples, which, as we have before 
remasked, are so much at variance with that manner of build- 
ing, that it would be the height of impropriety to introduce 
them. 

Having thus considered the relative merits of those edi- 
fices in our neighbourhood, which are imitated from the 
antique specimens of Greece and Rome, it will perhaps be 
expected, that we next pass to an examination of the Gothic 
structures that have been erected in the United States within 
the last few years. In these, we rejoice to perceive an in- 
creased knowledge, and a growing taste. There are few 
things in architecture, that could hold out less promise of 
excellence, than the old ‘Trinity church and the Masonic 
Hall, in New-York, and the Temple and the Federal street 
church, in Boston. But since the erection of these, it is 
evident, that a rapid advance has been made in an acquaint- 
ance with the true principles of the Gothic style. We are 
satisfied of this, when we see such edifices as Christ church, 
Brooklyn, and the new Trinity church in New York, rising, 
in almost medieval grandeur, upon our western shores. It is 
truly gratifying to perceive such substantial evidences of the 
wealth, the taste, and the piety of a people. We trust that, 
before many years have elapsed, we shall see among us more 
churches like these, which are, indeed, truly worthy of the 
name. 

We gladly take the present opportunity to confess, as we 
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have done on a previous occasion, the strongest predilection 
for this glorious style. It is consecrated by the most inti- 
mate connexion with the origin and progress of our faith. 
By those who have made themselves most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its principles, it is even denominated the Chris- 
tian style, in contradistinction to all the others, which had 
their origin in the darkness of remote and heathen antiquity. 
In their form, their construction, and their detail, its edifices 
are strikingly emblematical of the doctrines of Christianity. 
It is impossible, then, that they should not, by the force of 
association, exert a very powerful influence over the mind 
which is disposed to be assisted by them. {[t is observed by 
Mr. Dowson, in his elegant ‘‘ Essay on the Metaphysics of 
Architecture,’’ that ‘* the scenes around us become, as it 
were, the pedestals, upon which our souls naturally exalt 
themselves to take a view of the things beyond.”’ ‘This 
kind of association can nowhere be more necessary than in a 
house of worship. From music, poetry, painting, or sculp- 
ture, we can easily escape, if they cause impressions which 
are inharmonious or unpleasing ; but it is impossible to avoid 
the impressions received from sacred architecture, unless we 
also banish ourselves from the ordinances of divine service, 
and habitually turn away our feet from the appointed exer- 
cises of religious worship. Every thing, therefore, which can 
contribute toward detaching the affections from the common 
and ordinary affairs of life, should be brought before the eye 
in a religious edifice ; and it must be admitted that the solemn 
Gothic is admirably adapted for this purpose. There are 
few, indeed, who can withstand its impressive influence, or 
fail to be affected with the serious emotions it at once excites 
in the mind. For ourselves, we cannot desire that kind of 
satisfaction, which some have endeavoured to derive from a 
denial of these truths. ‘‘ Far from me and my friends,”’ said 
the wise and pious Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ be such frigid philoso- 
phy! ‘That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

In looking back over the history of Christianity, the events 
which mark its progress, and the great principles which it 
has continually kept alive, seem to us to be indelibly asso- 
ciated with the solemn edifices in which, from time to time, 
they have been either acted, or proclaimed. So long as these 
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invaluable monuments remain, they must always be viewed 
with the highest interest, and approached only with a feeling 
of reverent admiration. Mr. Pugin has very ingeniously 
endeavoured to show, that it is in them alone, that the great 
esthetical principles of building have been fully carried out. 

Without venturing to question the correctness of this posi- 
tion, or to examine the numerous reasons which he has 
adduced in its support, we may remark, that many of the 
imitators in ecclesiastical architecture have certainly pro- 
ceeded upon very erroneous principles in the formation of 
their designs. It is little to be wondered at, that many of 
our Gothic churches and other edifices are so unsatisfactory, 
when we observe, how different their designs are from those 
of the Gothic architects themselves, whose works are pro- 
posed as models for imitation. The fact, that at least six 
different stages or styles are clearly recognized in pointed 
architecture, — each one distinguished from the rest by pecu- 
liarities that are not to be mistaken, — has very often been 
lost sight of by our builders; while the adoption of any 
species of pointed arched windows, with rude imitations of 
embattled parapets, and sometimes a few buttress-like projec- 
tions from the walls, has been dignified among us with the 
honorable title of a Gothic design. It is true, that a better 
and more rational manner is now beginning to prevail, as the 
copious and elegant illustrations of its finest examples are 
more closely studied. But such solecisms as are observable 
in some of our earlier works of the kind would not have been 
committed by persons acquainted even with the leading prin- 
ciples of the pointed style, since the marked changes which 
it successively underwent can be easily understood by a ref- 
erence to the history of the circumstances which occasioned 
them. ‘There is no doubt, that the successive steps in this 
gradual transition are very clearly defined. 

A few churches had been constructed during the early 
period in which the Romans still retained possession of Brit- 
ain. ‘The progress of Christianity upon that uncivilized soil 
was slow and difficult, and its struggles under the Dioclesian 
persecution, and under the wild irruption of the Northern bar- 
barians, produced a perceptible effect upon the sacred archi- 
tecture of the fourth and fifth centuries. In the rude strife and 
turmoil of those primitive times, when the Roman legions had 
been recalled by the tottering state from the charge of con- 
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quests which she was no longer able to maintain, and civil dis- 
order on all sides was at its height, the shrines of the new re- 
ligion were almost entirely demolished, and their worshippers, 
as a body, scattered and lost in the paganism which rose upon 
their ruins. But when, at the end of the sixth century, the 
zeal of Augustine and Mellitus had rekindled the extinguished 
flame, and Christianity was again preached and propagated 
among the people, the new converts were assisted, in erecting 
their churches, by architects and workmen from the Papal 
city. Many of the Roman temples, and of the basilicas, or 
halls of justice, which still remained in existence, though in 
a neglected and dismantled condition, were repaired and 
consecrated to the services of the church. It is confidently 
believed, that the internal arrangement of these edifices was 
still retained, and first gave a form to the interior of all the 
religious structures which succeeded them. We find, that 
they were divided, by rows of columns, into three longitudi- 
nal spaces, like the nave and aisles of a church, and that the 
apsis, or semi-circular east end, still observable in some of 
the venerable Norman churches, had its distinct prototype in 
the recessed seats of the civil tribunal. The round arches, 
which, in the debased Roman buildings, sprung immediately 
from the imposts of the low and massive columns, and by 
their inelegance marked the decline of the last stage of Ro- 
man art, were copied with little alteration into these rude 
ecclesiastical structures, while the whole style of detail was 
left almost entirely devoid of ornamental finish. But in the 
subsequent invasions of the fierce Danes, it was their- fate to 
meet with another almost general destruction, so that the 
number of churches, which can with any certainty be referred 
to the period of the Heptarchy, is, in fact, very small. Be- 
fore the subject of ecclesiastical antiquities, however, had 
become of such general interest as at present, and when such 
an accurate knowledge of its history and principles as we 
now possess had not been acquired, nor even sought for, a 
very confused notion of its early state had arisen, from the 
indiscriminate application of the term ‘‘ Saxon” to almost 
every edifice, in which the form of the pointed arch was not 
distinctly exhibited. This erroneous idea is still very fre- 


quently entertained ; but the truth is, that the remains of 


Saxon architecture are now so inconsiderable, that its pecu- 
liarities could scarcely be illustrated by a reference to the 
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whole of them. The masonry is stated to be chiefly com- 

osed of rubble, with squared blocks of stone at the angles, 
and to have differed little in appearance from the latest speci- 
mens of the debased Roman manner of building. 

But during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the doc- 
trines of Christianity had obtained a firmer foothold, and the 
edifices in which its worship was conducted had become the 
objects of general veneration and respect. Many more 
churches were erected, which, in size and style, far excelled 
the rude structures of the preceding age. Of these Norman 
buildings, there are many still remaining, in a state of excel- 
lent preservation. Parts of the older cathedrals are referable 
to this period, and the thick walls, massive piers, and heavy, 
semicircular arches of Winchester, Rochester, Norwich, and 
Durham, still seem likely to retain their stable solidity to the 
end of time. In their external appearance, the structures of 
this period are rather uniform and monotonous, and, though 
in the larger examples, different tiers or stories of arches were 
generally introduced, the buildings in which they appear are 
entirely devoid of any lightness or elegance of design. ‘The 
few buttresses which project from the walls are plain and 
shallow, and seem, as observed by Mr. Bloxam, ‘‘ intended 
rather to relieve the plain external surface of the wall than to 
strengthen it.”’ But between the earlier and later examples, 
it must be allowed that a marked difference is observable, — 
and the introduction of clustered columns, larger windows, 
and a profusion of enriched mouldings, appears to have grad- 
ually led-the way to that iightness and elegance, which at 
once resulted from the discovery of the pointed arch. At 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, it had come 
into almost universal use, and the whole character of the 
style submitted to a consequent change. 

The style of the thirteenth century is that which appears 
best fitted for our imitation. In its general character, it is 
light and simple ; and though all superfluous ornament is 
carefully avoided, it may be observed, that in no style is a 
proper management of the details more indispensable than in 
this. When judiciously applied, and properly executed, they 
constitute one of its chief beauties. But as experience has 
abundantly proved, it is quite possible so to vulgarize their 
forms, and mistake their application, as to render them 
offensive excrescences, rather than ornamental enrichments. 
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Every effort should, therefore, be made, whenever this style 
is adopted, to preserve a harmonious consistency throughout. 
The roof should rise with an acute pitch, scarcely less than 
forty-five degrees, and all the dressings of the windows and 
doors, the pinnacles, buttresses, string-courses, and water 
tables, should be selected with the greatest care from the 
best examples of the period. If these be neglected, as they 
often have been, the experienced eye will be dissatisfied, 
and the well-meaning architect will suffer rather than profit 
by a critical investigation. 

So little, however, has this unity of style been attended to 
in this country, that every liberal lover of the arts cannot but 
perceive, that a very loose idea, as well of plan as of decora- 
tion, has been encouraged in some of those meagre and mis- 
erable Gothic edifices, which, it is to be hoped, have already 
had their day. We have seen, for instance, the low, flat 
ceilings, the four centred arches, and the lighter shrine-work 
of the ‘Tudor period, brought by our builders into the same 
design with the square piers, lancet windows, and _ peculiarly 
distinctive mouldings of the early English and the Decorated 
styles, — absurdities which are a source of great annoyance 
to every person of sound judgment and cultivated taste. For 
the first idea to be learned from the books is this, — that an 
incongruous intermingling of the manner of one century with 
that of another, is a total violation of architectural propriety, 
contrary to all the real principles of design, and, in the view 
of all who have studied the subject, totally destructive to the 
general effect. ‘These 


‘jarring seeds of ill-concerted things” 


are peculiarly obnoxious in an early English building, the 
effect of which results much more from its form and outline, 
than from the introduction of any adventitious details. 

The east end of Ely cathedral, the fine minster at South- 
well, the ‘Temple church in London, and parts of West- 
minster abbey, of Salisbury, Wells, and Lincoln cathe- 
drals, exhibit ‘fine examples of this style. There are, also, 
many collegiate and parish churches, which are the work of 
the same period ; and an abundant series of studies will be 
found in Pugin’s ‘‘ Specimens,” in Mr. Britton’s ‘* Cathe- 
drals,”’ and in the ‘‘ Chronological Dictionary,” by the same 


author. 
Whenever stained glass can be introduced in the windows 
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of a Gothic edifice, it imparts an air of splendid solemnity, 
which can be attained in no other way. Human invention 
could not add another feature so imposing as this to the dig- 
nity of the sacred structure, and few of the finer examples 
among the ancient buildings were wanting in all the attractions 
which it could be made to produce. 
** Color and form alike their powers engage 

In trophies of the proud baronial aga; 

Azure and crimson, green and gold anite ; 

Friezes and chapiters, in glory dight, 

Blaze with imposing splendor o’er the sight. 

Enamelled flowers their graceful foliage twine, 

And pictured mouldings thread the golden vine ; 


Fair in their form, and glorious in their hue, 
They blend harmonious, and the mind subdue.” — Edmeston. 


The Decorated style commenced about the beginning, and 
continued nearly to the close, of the next century. It chief- 
ly flourished during the reigns of Edward the Second and 
Kdward the Third, ‘in the latter of which,’? says Mr. 
Bloxam, ‘‘it attained a degree of perfection unequalled by 
preceding or subsequent ages.’’ ‘There is a greater redun- 
dancy of chaste ornament in this than any other style, and it 
has, with great propriety, been generally considered by the 
critics as the most beautiful style of English architecture, not 
exhibiting the daring flights of constructive talent so much as 
the next period, but certainly reaching the acme of beauty in 
design. Some of the essays of our own builders in the Goth- 
ic style have been made in professed imitation of this period, 
not unmixed, however, with a bad attempt at the features of 
all the rest. We fear that the antiquaries of a future age 
will be sadly confused in referring these buildings to their 
proper date, by a comparison of the distinctive points which 
they exhibit. In this way, indeed, the date of the structures 
of antiquity is determined, but it will scarcely hold good 
when we come to the consideration of our own. 

The Masonic temple, which was the first Gothic struc- 
ture of any pretension in Boston, has before been noticed at 
such length in this Journal,* that it is unnecessary to do 
more than allude to it at present. We are glad, however, 
to be thus relieved from going into a full analysis of its 
claims, which, we are assured, would be no very pleasing 





* See North American Review, Vol. XLIII., p. 364. 
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task to our readers or ourselves. Not much more favorable 
is our idea of the new Library at Cambridge. It is another 
unfortunate instance of unsupported pretension. The longer 
arm of the cross, did it stand alone, would be too low, flat, 
and heavy to produce any agreeable or consistent impression. 
But in addition to this, the architect has very injudiciously 
added transepts, extending laterally to such a distance as to 
aggravate this defect, and effectually to destroy the vertical 
proportions of the edifice. There is nothing light or spiry in 
the whole composition, and when we recollect that it has been 
extolled as ‘‘ presenting a favorable specimen of the eccle- 
siastical style of the fourteenth century,’’ we shall consider 
this defect as a very serious objection to the validity of so 
high a claim. ‘The material of which it is built is scarcely 
suited to this style. It is of so hard and unyielding a tex- 
ture, that it is worked with great difficulty, and could not be 
brought into the pliant forms of decorative detail, unless at 
avery great expense. Nor do we believe that, when thus 
elaborated, it would produce the intended result. ‘The 
mouldings of this period are undercut, and present that infi- 
nite variety of light and shade, which can only arise from the 
aérial tints being most carefully studied. But the more this 
material is hammered and brought to a smooth surface, the 
stiffer becomes its effect ; because the parts cut are rendered 
lighter, instead of darker, than the natural surface, as split 
from the quarry, and the intended effect of relief and shadow 
is thus counteracted and lost. ‘I'he chocolate colored free- 
stone of Connecticut and New Jersey is a far better mate- 
rial, being much softer and darker than granite ; and it is 
with great pleasure that we have learned, that it 1s intended to 
make use of this stone in the construction of a new church 
in Hanover street. If a chapel is to be erected at Mount 
Auburn, it should be of this material, and no other. We 
shall then have an opportunity to compare the glaring uni- 
formity of the one with the shadowy repose of the other ; 
and when these different results are fairly brought into con- 
trast, we have some room to hope for the future adoption of the 
better and cheaper material. ‘The monastic architects were 
too wise to waste their time and labor upon an unsuitable 
stone, and, dissatisfied in many instances with that which 
England afforded, they crossed the British Channel, and 
brought the rich Caen stone from the shores of Normandy to 
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their workmen at Canterbury and Westminster. Communi- 
cation among us is now so rapid, cheap, and easy, that little 
excuse should be conceded to our architects for an oversight 
in this important particular. 

The details of this building, so far as it has any, are de- 
cidedly unpleasing. ‘The ends of the transepts, in particular, 
are very offensive, being made up of slight buttresses and 
large trefoil windows, thrown together en applique, effectu- 
ally disturbing the uniformity of the longitudina! perspective, 
and causing a want of harmony, rather than an effect of va- 
riety and proper distribution. We have repeatedly looked 
at it in vain, to discover any beauty in its whole conception. 
The architect has evidently been playing with an edge tool, 
that has sadly wounded his inexperienced fingers. We be- 
lieve we are correct in saying, that the general opinion re- 
specting his performance, among persons of taste, is far 
from being favorable. 

Worse and worse, for the credit of Boston, is the nonde- 
script pile of stone in Bowdoin square. It occupies a fine 
situation, which ought to have been well improved. But we 
cannot so far rely upon our powers of moderation as to pro- 
ceed with a specific critique. We only think with Candi- 
dus, in his note-book, that ‘‘it is the consummation of all 
that is beggarly and miserable, and I think, that, if the archi- 
tect had any spirit, he would have hanged himself as soon as 
it was completed.’’ How is it possible, that such a structure 
as this can be planned and erected by a professional man, at 
a time when our public and private libraries contain so many 
lucid works on the subject of the Gothic style? It must 
be, that the more opportunity such a person possesses, the 
less he troubles himself to comprehend. Dr. Southey 
speaks of an admirable print among George Withers’s em- 
blems, having for its motto, ‘* Cecus nil luce juvatur.” It 
represents an 1 owl, standing in broad sunshine, with a pair of 
spectacles on his beak, a lighted candle on each side of him, 
and a blazing torch in each claw ; ; and the more light there 
is, the less is the owl able to see. No happier emblem, we 
think, could be imagined to typify that school of builders, who 
rear such enduring evidences of their powers of observation. 
The spirit of the pointed style requires the intensest study, 
and can never be acquired without a great degree of con 
amore application. A great Gothic building is a glorious 
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epic, and he who cannot see poetry in the aisles of York 
minster would be sorely puzzled to find any in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ”’ ; but it requires, in either case, some degree of taste 
to appreciate these beauties, and some study to understand 
them. ‘Tried by this balance, how many of our builders 
will be found wanting ? 

Trinity church, in Boston, is the largest Gothic structure 
in the city, and where all are so bad, this, in some respects, 
must be allowed to be the best. ‘‘ In this world,”’ says 
Sir William ‘Temple, ‘‘ whatever is called good, is so com- 
paratively with other things of this kind.’? We are sur- 
prised, whenever we enter it, that the interior should be so 
imposing as it is, and that it produces something akin to a 
very good effect, while nearly all the details are so objec- 
tionable. ‘I'he piers are too slight, the galleries too heavy, 
the chancel too small, the nave too wide, and the roof too 
low. ‘The tone of color, however, is well chosen, and, were 
less light admitted, would be still more effective. But the 
organ and organ- loft are perfectly exquisite ; they were de- 
signed, and the former executed, in England, and were 
placed in their present position about six years ago. We 
do not believe there is, at present, another so fine a piece of 
Gothic panelling and tracery in America. <A very great im- 
provement has recently been effected in this church, by dis- 
missing the pulpit and desk from the chancel, where they 
should never have been placed, and erecting others of a 
more appropriate form in the space in front of the altar rail- 
ing. ‘I'he chancel has also been enriched wiih additional 
decoration, and a fine mural tablet in alto-relievo, to the 
memory of the late Bishop Griswold, is now in the hands of 
the able sculptor, Mr. Brackett, intended to be placed be- 
tween the two large windows at the east corner of the 
southern aisle. Whatever this interior now possesses of 
pleasing effect has been acquired since the time when some 
allusion was made to it in this Journal, and is entirely due 
to subsequent alterations and decorations. These have been 
so thoroughly carried out, that the church presents a very 
different, and certainly a much improved, appearance. But 
there is still a great weakness throughout the whole, arising 
from defects which are inherent in the construction of the 
building, and can never be got rid of in any other way than 
by a total renovation of the whole design. 
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The inertness and inanity of this building very well illus- 
trate a point upon which we had determined to speak. 
They afford a fair example of the mischief which is done by 
interfering with the completeness of an architect’s intentions, 
and pruning away, as useless expenditures, all the vitals of 
his design. Many fine and sensible conceptions have thus 
been ruined in the outset. Had intermeddling committee- 
men kept their hands off from what they were fitted, neither 
by nature nor by education, to comprehend, far less to con- 
trol, —so many of our most expensive public buildings 
would not be disfigured by the crudities which they now 
present. ‘The faults which strike us so disagreeably in this 
edifice are, to our knowledge, by no means attributable to 
the architect ; they were forced upon him by ‘‘ the Com- 
mittee,’’? that inexorable tribunal of taste, from whose au- 
thoritative decision there is no hope of appeal. ‘The Jow, 
deformed story which terminates the tower, with its en- 
larged quatrefoil openings, and its flimsy battlement, it can 
well be imagined, formed no part of the original design. 
The same is true of the weak clusters of columns that sup- 
port the galleries, and of the anomalous ceiling, that, were 
it really of stone, as it now assumes to be, would either de- 
pend for support upon some secret principles of construction 
as yet unknown to geometrical science, or else adopt the 
only disagreeable alternative allowed to it by the laws of 
gravitation, and perhaps | immure a devout, attentive, and un- 
suspicious congregation under its rubbish. Upon any recog- 
nized principles of the arch, it would not stand for an instant. 
So long, however, as it was evidently lath and plaster, and 
therefore easily known to be supported from the roof be- 
hind, it did not appear dangerous, or perhaps we should say, 
impossible. But now that the skill of the decorative artist 
has been called in, to give to it the semblance of a stone 
vaulting, and the deceptive appearance of the different 
courses is so well carried out as, in many instances, to Im- 
pose upon the eye, it becomes evident, at the same time, to 
the most careless spectator, that a vault, so constructed, 
could be kept in its place by nothing short of a direct mir- 


acle. 
“« More might be said of this to give a proof, 
But more to say were more than is enough.” 


The design of an architect should be strictly consistent 
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and uniform in all its parts. How often this standard of ex- 
cellence is really arrived at, even in the portfolio, it would 
perhaps be difficult to ascertain ; but it is certainly incum- 
bent upon those who have the ostensible direction of his 
movements, if they cannot assist him, at least to refrain from 
tying his hands. If, indeed, it be right 


** to compare 
Small things with greatest,” 


we shall do them a service by repeating Dr. South’s pithy 
observation, that ‘‘ the knowledge of what ought and what 
ought not to be done, is a thing too large to be compassed, 
and too hard to be mastered, without brains and study, parts 
and contemplation.”” It is not to be supposed, that they are 
fit to take the direction of that which they have never studied, 
or of which they have, at best, but a very imperfect idea. 
General instructions, therefore, in the outset, are all that 
should ever be issued. A statement of the intended form and 
extent of the edifice, of the style to be employed, and of the 
limit of expense, are instructions enough ; the architect then 
goes properly and safely to work, and can easily bring his 
project within the limit which is prescribed. But when 
his drawings are completed, he should never submit to have 
them pared down or altered by an ambitious, a whimsical, or 
a penurious committee of taste. We have known an in- 
stance, where, after a Grecian design had been procured 
from an architect of acknowledged respectability, one of the 
committee-men peremptorily insisted on the introduction of 
pointed windows, giving it to be unde: stood, that he had quite 
made up his mind to that item, at least, and that he had 
come into the commission with a full determination to use 
his whole influence in favor of what he esteemed the hand- 
somest form a window could be made to assume. ‘The en- 
tablature of the Lonic portico was accordingly divided, over 
the central intercolumn, the pillars were set back, and en- 
gaged in the wall, and a huge, equilateral arched window 
filled up the whole centre of the front, rose through the 
gap in the horizontal entablature, and finished in a point under 
the apex of the pediment above it. ‘The church where this 
was done is now to be seen within twenty miles of Boston. 

‘hese are only a few of the absurdities which are intro- 
duced by ignorance in authority. ‘T’he architect who has a 
real interest in his profession, and who does not follow it 
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for the income it affords, should prepare himself to en- 
counter these difficulties, and endeavour, by persuasion and 
argument, to remove them. It is only by taking this high 
stand, that he can aid in establishing the dignity of the body 
to which he belongs. . If he fail of success in his attempts to 
convince, and finds that he is to be overruled in essential 
points, we are clearly of opinion, that he is bound in honor 
and conscience to withdraw. And though these obstacles 
must always continue, in some degree, to occur, — 


“They might be met with ease, by a determination on the 
part of professional men to give no assistance whatever, beyond 
the mere superintendence of construction, unless they be per- 
mitted to take the whole design into their own hands, merely re- 
ceiving broad instructions respecting the style, (and not attend- 
ing to “them unless they like.) They should not make out the 
smallest detail, unless they were answerable for the whole. [In 
this case, gentlemen architects would be thrown so utterly on 
their own resources, that, unless those resources were adequate, 
they would be obliged to surrender the task into more practised 
hands ; and, if they were adequate, if the amateur had paid so 
much attention to the art as to be capable of giving the design 
perfectly, it is probable he would not erect any thing strikingly 
abominable.’ — Architect. Mag., Vol. IV. 


While, then, we are aware that this state of things actu- 
ally exists, and have thus allowed our acquaintance with the 
facts, it will perhaps be deemed partial and unfair in us to 
lay the faults of our architecture, in the first instance, upon 
its professors. Did we form our judgment from the appear- 
ance of executed buildings alone, there would be a strong 
color of truth in the objection. Swift somewhere intimates, 
that ‘* what a man is forced to, is no diminution of his wis- 
dom.’’ But if we look for a moment at the published de- 
signs of architects, — where no such control as that of which 
we have spoken has ever existed, or could exist, —the re- 
sult will not be very different from that at it which we have 
already arrived. 

[t is understood, that Mr. Shaw, the author of the book 
which stands at the head of this article, has written and pub- 
lished several works upon subjects connected with the pro- 
fession of architecture. We have no doubt, that he can 
draw the contract and indite the specifications for carpenters’ 
and masons’ operations, as well as any of his professional 

52 * 
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compeers. But it should be recollected, that this is but 
a very small part of the various learning which an archi- 
tect is expected, and bound, to possess. We do not see, 
in the work before us, any evidence of much greater abil- 
ity. ‘I'he author appears to be one of those old fash- 
ioned five-order men, who have grown antic in the decline 
of their favorite system, and have endeavoured, by a vigor- 
ous push, to accommodate themselves to the surprising 
achievements of their later and more successful rivals. But 
the principle remains the same, though its manifestation is 
somewhat changed ; and it is not hard to perceive, that he has 
merely discarded Vitruvius for Benjamin, and Sir William 
Chambers’ ‘‘ Treatise ’’ for ‘*‘ The Builder’s Guide.”? We 
are accordingly presented with Doric cottages and lonic and 
Corinthian dwelling-houses in plenty ; the Grecian detail is 
faultlessly exact, and, no doubt, minutely transcribed from 
Stuart ; but it is only the skin of the lion on the body of tie 
ass. ‘T'he parts are grouped into grotesque and heterogene- 
ous forms, and fitted together as a child fits the pieces of a 
wooden puzzle. ‘The combinations presented are senseless, 
inanimate, and rigid, — mere unmeaning form, without one 
particle of life-giving spirit ; and the highest praise that can 
be given them is, that they are purely Grecian, as that term 
is now understood. ‘They are likely to satisfy the highest 
aspirations of all admirers of ‘‘ classic dwellings,’’? and to 
their patronage we specially recommend them. ‘They ex- 
hibit a fair example of the happy effect produced by treating 
an Athenian temple as a dwelling-house for an American 
family ; and we would refer to plates 9 and 10, in particular, 
exhibiting a Doric temple with an attic story, as the very 
beau-ideul of this species of combination. For originality in 
the invention of ugliness, it may safely stand without a_par- 


allel. 


Of Gothic architecture, of the power and greatness of 


talent displayed in the ecclesiastical structures of the Old 
World, of the noble conceptions of beauty in their design, 
and of the almost incredible mechanical skill evinced in their 
construction, Mr. Shaw has, evidently, about as adequate an 
idea as any quadruped whose name could be selected from the 
extensive nomenclature of modern zodlogy. If any thing 
can go beyond his ‘‘ Gothic churches,”’ let tt be produced, 
and we will hold our breath while we look on. We cannot 
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look at the odd havoc and intermixture they exhibit, without 
exclaiming with the waggish Petruchio, 
‘* What! up and down, carv'd like an apple tart ? 
Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash, 


Like to a cense rina barber’s shop 
Why! what, o’ devil’s name, tailor, call st thou this? ”’ 


But here, there is perhaps less necessity for remark. The 
Doric cottages, the Corinthian villas, may be copied, and 
probably will be, for there is no doubt that they are suffi- 
ciently expensive and sufficiently absurd to be at once con- 
sidered very tasteful ; but it is scarcely possible, that any indi- 
vidual can be so misguided as to entertain any predilection 
for Mr. Shaw’s Gothic. We leave the plates, therefore, to 
speak for themselves, (plates 51 and 52), merely remarking, 
however, upon the estimate given in the description which is 
appended to the latter, that ‘‘ five hundred persons can be 
seated with comfort’ in the building which it represents, — 
that such comfortable persons must have very little real 
perception of beauty in theory, and still less regard for it in 
practice. As a church for the blind, it would doubtless 
answer as well as any other. 

Our limits prevent us from noticing two very excellent 
churches at Hartford as fully as their merit deserves. We 
must pass to a rapid notice of the magnificent church, now 
erecting in the city of New-York, with which we must close 
our already protracted article. Trinity church stands in 
Broadway, opposite the head of Wall street, on the site of 
the old building of that name, a flimsy edifice erected in 
1788. The former church presented no great beauty of 
appearance, and, upon an examination with a view to exten- 
sive repairs, was found to be so much decayed, that it was 
at once decided to take it down, and erect a new structure 
more worthy of the increased wealth of the parish, and of 
the high position which it occupies, as the oldest Episcopal 
establishment in the commercial metropolis of America. A 
design having been prepared by the able architect, Mr. Up- 
john, it was accepted by the vestry, and the works were 
soon commenced. ‘The body of the church is now nearly 
completed. In size, in the delicacy and propriety of its 
decoration, and in the beauty of its general effect, we are 
inclined to think, that it surpasses any church erected in 
England since the revival of the pointed style. ‘The new 
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church of St. Luke, Chelsea, from the designs of Mr. Sav- 
age, minutely illustrated in Mr. Britton’s descriptions and 
plates, will bear no comparison with the catholic propriety and 
finished elegance of this American structure. Governed by 
simple and consistent principles, the architect has conceived 
and finished it in the true and delicate spirit of the chastest 
period. . It rivals the accurate taste of the best works of the 
fourteenth century, and is carried out upon a scale which we 
had deemed it impossible to adopt, in a country where archi- 
tecture is in so chaotic a state. With the single exception 
of the guild chapels and private chantries introduced by Mr. 
Pugin in his engraving of a perfect church, it very nearly 
resembles that enthusiastic ideal of an ecclesiastical edifice 
of the Middle Ages. 

The extreme length of this superb structure is 192 feet. 
The tower and spire, which rise with an airy grandeur re- 
sembling that of the celebrated church of Louth in Lincoln- 
shire, are terminated by a rich crosslet, at the height of 
264 feet from the ground. ‘The width of the nave, between 
the columns, is 37 feet, and the width of the church, in the 
clear, including the aisles, is 84 feet. There are nine equi- 
lateral arched windows on each side of the nave, correspond- 
ing in their position to the interior spaces between the piers. 
The clerestory is unusually lofty, and from its numerous 
openings will pour down a flood of checkered light upon the 
marble pavement below. ‘The great window at the end of 
the chancel is the largest in the building, being 28 feet wide, 
and 44 feet high. It has fourteen principal ‘compartments, 
which are to be filled with painted glass, representing the 
twelve apostles, with the Virgin and child. Under this win- 
dow stands the altar; the pulpit is designed to be placed 
against one of the large columns, about half way down the 
nave. ‘The organ is to be placed on a highly sculptured 
stone screen, over the entrance from the tower to the nave. 
The pews will be of black walnut, with characteristic panel- 
ling and finials, and are to occupy the nave only. The entire 
cost of the edifice will be over $500,000. 

We are happy to perceive, by a print of this church re- 
cently published, that the spire has been more highly enriched 
than in the original design. Had it been erected in so plain 
a style as was at first proposed, it would have been a defect, 
which, in our eyes, would have ruined the whole building. 
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A light and highly decorated tower, surmounted by a plain, 
naked, and heavy spire, without any crocketting, foliated 
bands, or canopied windows in its sides, would have appeared 
so distressing a deformity, that we should infinitely have pre- 
ferred, that the first stone of the structure had never been 
laid. If a diminution of expense were the object, it would 
be far better that the spire should remain unfinished ten, 
twenty, or even fifty years, rather than be completed in a 
slovenly and inappropriate manner. 

In expressing the opinions which have now been given to 
our readers, a choice seemed to be presented us between 
the mere assertion of general principles, with observations 
upoh their general manifestation, and an explicit statement 
of real and tangible facts, illustrated by direct references to 
well known examples. We have adopted the latter course, 
as being more pointed and forcible, and therefore more likely 
to create the intended impression. We think it a subject, 
not only of private interest, but of great public importance. 
We have not yet advanced to that length in architecture, 
that a treatise upon the metaphysics of the art is so much 
called for, as a little searching and vigorous criticism upon 
existing faults. But whenever we have found it possible to 
connect general principles with the illustration of our posi- 
tions, it will be observed, that we have not scrupled to do 
so ; andif these should be found, in some degree, a repetition 
of the arguments of others, it will, at least, be recollected, 
that it is impossible to originate a new grammar of the arts, 
and that, upon this subject, we shall always prefer the merit 
of sound and acknowledged opinions, to the poor praise of 
originality. And if it should appear to some, that we have 
been harsh in our strictures upon the prevailing system of the 
day, we may hope for pardon from every one who wishes to 
see the character of our architecture elevated, and its pro- 
fessors raised from the level of mere mercenary draughtsmen, 
to be honored as members of an elegant and liberal profes- 
sion, and taking their stand, side by side, with the highest 
artists of the country. So long, however, as the present 
system of building continues to be followed, there is little 
hope of so desirable a consummation. But when an archi- 
tect shall arise, gifted with a real love for his art, and with a 
true perception of whatever in it is beautiful and noble, — 
who shall add to the advantages of thorough education the 
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sound and delicate sense of propriety that is only to be ac- 
quired from habits of careful observation, — with too much 
regard for the excellences of classic art to feel any wish to 
degrade them, and too just an appreciation of what is suited 
to the uses of his own time to leave it any longer in total 
neglect, — we may begin to cherish a hope for the revival of 
a true taste in the community, and may look forward with an 
increased confidence to a brighter period in the history of 


American Architecture. 


Art. VII.—1. The wo by FrREDRIKA slant 
Translated from the Swedish, by M. L. Putnam. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 16mo. pp. 112. 

2. New Sketches of Every-day Life: A Diary ; together 
with Strife and Peace. By FRrReprika Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howirr. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1844. Price One Shilling. 

3. Strife and Peace, or Scenes in Norway. By FRep- 
RIKA Bremer. ‘Translated from the Swedish. Bos- 

James Munroe & Co. 1843. 


Ever since, in our childhood, we caught some faint 
echoes of those wild sagas, which seemed to clang with the 
thunders of Thor’s hammer, or of the scarcely less terrible 
swords of the Berserkirs; since we heard in fancy the 
prows of the Vikings grating upon the strands of Western 
and Southern Europe, from Britain to Byzantium, or plough- 
ing through the hitherto untracked waters of our own Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the forest-crowned shores of Vinland ; since 
our young hearts throbbed exultingly over the story of the 
exploits of the heroic and wise Gustavus Wasa ; since we 
hung with breathless delight over the narrative of the achieve- 
ments of that Great Captain, ‘‘ the lion of the North,’’ made 
yet more dear to us as the companion in arms of the stal- 
wart Dalgetty ; or followed with admiring interest the bloody 
footsteps of Charles the Twelfth, in whom the classic ma- 
rauder and the Viking seem to have mingled to produce a 
rarer and more murderous madman, — we have felt a kind 
of vague awe of that mysterious Scandinavia, to which we 
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can yet trace back much of the spirit, and many of the char- 
acteristics, of the race to which we belong. Not less de- 
serving the praise of boldness, and hardly more certain of 
reaching a happy haven, were the adventurous sailors of the 
Mayflower, than was Bjarne himself; and where can we 
find so meet a compeer for the Viking as the New England 
skipper, the flapping of whose sail breaks the silence of the 
most remote and sequestered inlets of every sea, hitherto 
the haunt only of the penguin and the seal, or of tribes 
hardly more human than they, — and who makes war upon the 
natives with his civilized equivalents for the sword and spear, 
an intelligence and shrewdness so remarkable as to have be- 
come proverbial, and which other nations of more sluggish 
wits have had the defensive sagacity to turn into a reproach ? 
Nay, it asks a stouter and more self-sustained heart, to burst 
through the silent gates of unknown seas, as the New Eng- 
land mariner has often done, and, with a handful of com- 
rades, to cope with cold and hunger, or, more than all, 
with that shapeless and mysterious doubt which broods 
gloomily over those moaning waters, than to descend, as did 
the Vikings of old, upon the green shores of England or 
Irance, secure, at least, that Saga would chant their deeds 
in all high festivals and in the van of battle for evermore, and 
seeing already the white arms of the Valkyrior beckoning 
them to the halls of Odin. New England, too, is not with- 
out her sagas. She has carved them in gigantic runes over 
the face of her whole territory, —in rail-roads, canals, facto- 
ries, and gigantic expedients for comfort, commerce, and 
education, to have accomplished the hundredth part of which, 
in a ruder age, would have been ‘‘ captain jewels in the car- 
canet’’ of some Odin’s fame. The same niggardly soil, 
inhospitable climate, and energy of character, which drove 
forth the old Norsemen to seek for happier seats ; the same 
courage and constancy, which won them a rude welcome in 
every clime, and compelled fortune everywhere to open her 
arms to them, — have not these, producing results modified 
only by the progress of events, made the Yankee accent a 
familiar sound over the whole globe ? Have they not led to 
the pursuit of the seals and whales, alike of arctic and ant- 
arctic seas, of the bisons of the prairie, and the wild cattle 
of California and Brazil? Have they not given a Yankee 
ship-builder to the Ottoman, a Yankee engineer to the Czar, 
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a Yankee premier to the Affghaun, a Yankee innkeeper to the 
great Desert, and, lastly, have they not turned the stubborn- 
ness of our soil, and the coldness of our winter, into articles 
of export ? What exploits of the Berserkirs would, at first 
sight, seem more mad than the enterprises which Massachu- 
setts alone has begun and carried on, through trial and dan- 
ger, to success and fortune ? Were the three dints of ‘l'hor’s 
hammer deeper than those made in cliffs and mountain 
ranges, to admit that huge iron clasp, forged to unite the 
great West with the Atlantic ? To us, the name of Yankee, 
nickname though it be, is associated with so much of energy, 
courage, independence, intelligence, and moral genius, as to 
make it not less poetical than that of Viking, and far more 
sublime and more worthy of reverence. 

But it is not only from the resemblances, which fancy may 
trace, between the Scandinavian character and that of New 
England, that the countries of the North are interesting to us. 
Beside those yellow-haired warriors, whom the North poured 
from her frozen loins to invigorate again, with a mixture of 
sturdier blood and more hardy virtues, the races of the South, 
rendered effeminate by long years of slavery, and by rude 
mimicry of the luxurious vices of their conquerors, more 
brutalizing even than those vices themselves ; beside having 
given birth, in more recent times, to a race of kings illustri- 
ous, it is true, for pagan virtues rather than for those of the 
faith they professed, but still illustrious according to the 
judgment of the age in which they lived, and certainly re- 
markable for genius, an accomplishment which seems to 
have been wholly forgotten in the outfit of most kingly races ; 
beside these tokens of more ephemeral greatness, for such 
all greatness must be, which is not founded on the ad- 
vancement of humanity, she has also added not a few 
great names to the wider and more lasting history of the 
world. ‘lhe eternal stars, the moon, nay, the all-pervading 
presence of light itself, will preserve for ever inviolate the 
memory of the name and the discoveries of ‘Tycho Brahe. 
The hardly less beautiful, and, if rightly looked at, not less 
sublime, constellations of the meadow, the upland, and the 
wood, entwine the thought of Linneus with the most delight- 
ful memories of childhood, and with all the sweetest and 
purest enjoyments of spring, summer, and autumn. A large 
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sect * revere the name of Emanuel Swedenborg as that of an 
inspired teacher, and of those who deny his claims as an inter- 
preter of revelation, some admire him as a philosopher, and 
some as a poet, the more sublime Dante of the North. 
Thorwaldsen has added lustre to the annals of modern sculp- 
ture. ‘Tl‘egnér has given us one more name to add to the 
glorious roll of national poets. So delicate and gentle a 
blossoming we should hardly have looked for from that rug- 
ged stock ; but nature has given us a parallel in our native 
cactus, which crowns a succession of rough and prickly 
shoots with a flower of the rarest and most delicate perfection. 
May we not hope for buds and blossoms of equal hue and 
fragrance from our own branch of this sturdy Northern stem ? 

From reading the works of Miss Bremer, we get an 
idea of the present Swedish character, in its general fea- 
tures, as not unlike that of the New England people. ‘The 
customs and superstitions of the rustic population differ, in- 
deed, in detail, but we find many points of resemblance in 
the outline. Susanna would have found herself quite at 
home in a Massachusetts farmhouse. What glimpses we 
obtain of the country life there seem so sunny and joyous, 
that we are quite persuaded, that the Swedish peasant is the 
happiest creature on earth, till we read of some other peasant 
and find him represented as equally happy, and at last dis- 
cover, that tourists in search of the picturesque, and novelists 
when they inspire the pastoral pipe, have established happi- 
ness as a necessary coexistent with what is picturesque in 
the condition of peasantry everywhere. [ed breeches and 
banditti hats, or no breeches and hats at all are, to these 
ladies and gentlemen, sufficient testimonials of prosperity ; 
and a shepherdess of the Tyrol furnishes them with tangible 
proof of the unimpaired existence of Arcadia. They look 
upon men as figures disposed with ornamental propriety along 
the route they travel; and the comparative happiness of 
Swede, German, or Albanian is only distinguished by the 
relative brightness of the colors they wear. But our more 
practical minds demand, as proofs of the happiness of races, 
something more than the mere fact that they are picturesque. 
A nearer and closer examination of Sweden will reveal to 





* Among whom, from reading her “ Morning Watches,” we should be 
inclined to class Miss Bremer. 
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us much misery and consequent crime beneath this seeming- 
ly gay surface. 

if we may trust statistical returns, (which are often, in 
fact, only works of fiction written in numerals,) the propor- 
tion of convictions for crime to the number of inhabitants is 
much larger in Sweden than in England or even Ireland ; 
and Stockholm shows a darker catalogue in this regard than 
London. Indeed, the amount of vice in the Swedish capital 
is almost incredible, even to those conversant with the morals 
of seaport towns. In the country, the state of things is 
hardly better, and the wander-jahre, prescribed by law to all 
trades, which have been made poetical by Goethe, and which 
we were wont to consider as the beautiful relic of a more 
romantic age, are considered by a highly intelligent and ob- 
serving traveller, Mr. Laing, as very injurious to the mor- 
als of the artisan classes, and destructive of those habits of 
thrift and industry so essential to their comfort and wellbeing 
in all countries. ‘That vice and unthrift are universal is by 
no means to be taken for granted from this statement.*  In- 
deed, this would be impossible in any country to which the 
divine teachings of Christ had been communicated, and 
where a large body of clergy, generally faithful and zealous, 
and, in many cases, eminent for piety and learning, kept the 
memory of the spirit alive among those whose callings and 
employments would be likely to make them forget that spirit 
was not only as real a fact as matter, but also a much more 
important one. ‘I'he parishes are too large, perhaps, to 
admit of much personal intercourse between the clergy and 
their people. In some of them, those who live upon the 
borders ride seventy miles to the church, generally coming 
only upon every third sabbath, and, before service, transact- 


* Pe rhaps the greate-t obstacle in the way ‘of the improveme ‘nt of the 
Swedish people is ‘the almost universal vice of drunkenness. A friend who 
has travelled in Sweden informs us, that this evil was so widely spread and 
so little regarded, that clergymen were not infrequently seen staggering 
about in their canonicals! This is, no doubt, partly owing to the fact, that, 
the church being an Established one, the clergy are wholly independent of 
popular opinion. But a better state of things has already begun. Reform 
has already set its heel upon the head of the serpent of the distillery. We 
take pride in stating the fact, that it is to America that Sweden will owe 
her regeneration in “this matter. Mr. Baird, the agent of the American 
Temperance Union, first opened the eyes of the Swedes to this national 
vice, and it was in consequence of his exertions, that the first Temperance 
Society was established in Sweden. Men have won immortality for far 
less worthy deeds than this. 
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ing any little business they may have with their neighbours, if 
they may be so called. But the good which results from 
this public acknowledgment of the presence of God in the 
world, and the weekly gathering together of the people, 
though it may be sneered at as a mere form by those who 
take a wholly superficial view of the matter, can be better 
understood by a student of human nature, than proved by 
tables of statistics. 

‘T'he rather ambiguous praise of being ‘‘ the French of the 
North’? was won by the Swedes only at the expense of 
nearly all that was manliest and noblest in the national char- 
acter. After all, the imitation was but a clumsy one. It 
was the pirouelling of a bear. It was Orson in a powdered 
toupée and laced coat. ‘The elegance, the savoir faire, the 
taste and science of debauchery, were confined to the privi- 
leged class ; but the lower orders were infected, and imitated, 
as far as their means would allow, the vices of the nobles. 
The disease thus engendered has been transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, and there is still a scrofulous taint in 
the constitution of the people. But the constitution is a 
sound one, and will, in time, throw off all its impurities. ‘The 
great want at present in Sweden is that of a powerful middle 
class, whose intelligence and independence would prevent 
their catching the vices and follies of those above them, and, 
at the same time, would serve as a conductor of their educa- 
tion and refinement to the great mass of the people. ‘Though 
such a class is growing up in Sweden, the ridiculous system 
of titles and its influences, stands in the way of their useful- 
ness, by teaching them to depend for respect and power 
rather on the shadow than the substance. And the restric- 
tions on all branches of industry are an insuperable bar to the 
rapid increase of such aclass. ‘The policy of Sweden with 
regard to all branches of industry is the same as that of Eng- 
land was before the reign of James the First. The very 
virtues of the Wasa race of kings, who, in general, airmed to 
be the fathers of their people, and who protected the lower 
orders from the predacious instincts of the higher, in truth 
prevented the growth of the middle class. ‘The best institu- 
tions of a people grow out of its necessities. ‘The inability, 
or neglect, of the sovereign to check the tyranny of the 
nobles, sharpened the instincts and foresight of the oppressed, 
and built up the republics of Italy and the free cities of Ger- 
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many, and give birth to the power of the Commons. But 
thanks to the strong sense of one of their kings, who made 
the ability to read a necessary qualification for a legal mar- 
riage, the Swedish people have already in themselves the 
seeds of moral regeneration, which, though now too deeply 
buried for germination, need only a breaking of the soil to 
shoot up and reproduce the long extinct flower of the true 
national character. ‘The far happier social state of Norway is 
to be attributed only to her more popular form of government. 
With a language uniting the simple construction of the English 
with the richness, melody, and facility of forming compounds 
of the German, witha climate which creates that hardiness of 
frame the necessary foundation for hardiness of spirit, with a 
mass of traditionary lore more wild, beautiful, sublime, and, 
at the same time, more familiar to the general mind, than that 
of any other nation, Sweden will yet produce a literature of 
the highest order. Sagas are the natural growth of those 
solemn pine forests. ‘I'here, in those vast silences, every 
event deepens into a legend or a poem. Already have some 
of the descendants of those old Vikings begun to assert the 
purity of their lineage by the same courage, the same adven- 
turousness, the same trumpet-voice, which pervades the off- 
spring of their Muse, — the fierce blood of Odin tempered 
and beautifully softened by intermixture with the womanly 
gentleness of graceful Balldur. 

If we needed any further proof, that a popular aristocracy, if 
we may give sucha name to the middle class, is almost wholly 
wanting in Sweden, we might find it in the works of the author 
under review. Had Miss Bremer been born in England, we 
doubt not that her nature would have led her to choose her 
characters chiefly from this class, who, by their industry, en- 
ergy, and strong sense, have there raised the Saxon race 
again to a level with its Norman conquerors, if they have not 
given it even a preponderating weight. As it is, the sym- 
pathies of education and refinement have forced her to select 
from the highest order of her countrymen. Even where the 
manners are essentially those of the middle ranks of life, we 
must remember that the characters are nearly all chosen 
from the upper classes. Where the whole population is di- 
vided so strictly into two classes, where the dividing line is 
so absolute and well defined, and the mass of the people are 
in a state scarcely better than degraded, since it is one from 
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which there is but a bare possibility of rising, it is not to be 
wondered at, that we look in vain through Miss Bremer’s 
works for delineations of the nobility of humble life. 

‘he novel c* society must necessarily be confined within a 
conventional hc..zon, the boundaries of which are modified by 
the state of things in the country where it is produced, and, 
in n JUcBIng it, the jury should be empanelled from the coun- 

where the venue is laid. ‘I'hat only necessity has stinted 
Miss Bremer in the choice of her characters is plain enough 
from the fact, that the interest always springs from the char- 
acter itself, and not from any accidents of birth or station. 
Unless Bruno and St. Orme may be taken as exceptions, 
she gives us no gentlemen who possess a tragic interest 
merely from the fact that they have deep, dark eyes and 
noble foreheads, surmounted by curls of glossy blackness, 
and who have a purulent loquacity on the subject of destiny 
and kindred matters. We have no maidens whom some 
knavish guardian has dispossessed of immense fortunes, to 
show us how much better off they are without them, but 
which they nevertheless miraculously recover. ‘There is no 
smell of burnt cork and rouge, no melodramatic suggestion 
of buskined tyrants, oppressed maidens with unmanageable 
trains of white satin, and impregnable castles an inch thick, 
which excited ideas of the horrible and the marvellous in our 
childish imaginations. Hers are all tales of the present day. 
The purple, hazy distance of antiquity is not needed to give 
her characters their proper keeping in the mind’s eye of the 
reader. Her novels show the healthier tone which is begin- 
ning to pervade the light literature of the day. The stories 
of feudal times, which made so many unhappy boys above 
their business, and in which all the male personages, except 
the king and the court fool, were made knights of, and, in 
virtue of their rank, could only begin a sentence with ‘* By 
my halideme !”’ and end it by glancing fiercely at some rival 
Sir Gaston or Sir Everard, and touching significantly the 
hilts of their swords, — are now at their last gasp. From he- 
roes such as these, the transition was easy and natural to 
pirates, knights of the post, painted savages, pickpockets, 
and other gentlemen of the same class, whose romantic lives 
stayed for awhile the appetite of those who supped on _hor- 
rors at the cheap ordinary of the circulating library. Thence 
they have degenerated into the hardly respectable purlieus of 
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what is called ‘‘ Cheap Literature,’ where the chivalric ro- 
mance —the novel of costume — still wields a tottering 
sceptre over the taproom and the eating cellar. Its farthing 
candle has wellnigh gone out. Whether any potent spirit 
will arise, with ‘* that Promethean touch which can its light 
relume,’’? we take not upon ourselves to say. From what 
lower deep of inanity or ruffianism a hero may be fished up 
to supply this hiatus in the ‘* Knowledge for the People,”’ 
it were hard to imagine. The day of this kind of chivalry 
as over, and we are right glad of it. That our youth should 
grow up with the idea, that romance dwelt only in castles and 
courts, was a pitiful reflection. ‘The unheroic taste of 
modern times rewards deeds, which would erst have claimed 
the golden spurs, with the penitentiary or the gallows. Even 
in Fielding’s time, Jonathan Wild reduced himself to an 
ignominious death solely, if we may credit his admiring bi- 
ographer, by his habit of contemplating objects in too clas- 
sical and heroic a light. Chivalry is morally defunct. All 
civilized nations have done with it, and only the flashing of 
bowie-knives and pistols in certain portions of our territory 
gives token of its existence anywhere. 

The tendency of the later school of novelists shows a vast 
change in the spirit and manners of literature. ‘The novel 
has become an essay on morals, on political economy, on 
the condition of women, on the vices and defects of social 
life. Sentimentalism has gone very much out of fashion. 
Its tears began to savor too much of that vegetable which 
the Egyptians, perhaps with some mystic allusion to its pa- 
thetic properties, reverenced as divine. ‘he piteous ra- 
vings of natures too noble to be understood, against the 
unfeeling common sense of the world, the natural and prop- 
er admiration of young ladies for rocks, and moonlight, and 
ruined abbeys, —all these have sought sanctuary in the 
parlours and chambers of the boarding-school. ‘The revo- 
lution has been a healthy, and, let us hope, a thorough one. 
The sentimental era naturally resulted from the prevalence 
of the benumbing, cheerless, soup-maigre, French philoso- 
phy in the latter half of the eighteenth century. ‘The recoil 
was wild and fearful. It was the convulsive struggle of the 
spirit to get rid of the French strait-jacket. Once free, 
it danced, it sang, it wept, it raved. No extravagance was 
ioo wild for it to prove its new-found freedom by. From 
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the icy regions of doubt and unbelief, it turned to find delight 
in the weakest superstition. Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk 
Lewis sent the whole reading world trembling to its bed, 
where it lay sleepless and afraid to blow its candle out. 
This was bad enough, no doubt ; but any thing rather than 
Voltaire’s water-gruel. There was, at least, one great step 
gained in the acknowledgment of the existence of such a 
natural phenomenon as the human heart. Now, humanity and 
Benthamism have become de haut ton, and have driven 
Shakspeare and the musical glasses out of fashionable con- 
versation. Even the annuals, the last authorized asylum for 
elegant insipidity, where Lady Charlottes and Lords Fitz- 
everything, like attenuated French emigrants, still bandy the 
small]-talk of the ancien régime, — even these have become 
half conscious of the change in affairs, and begin to lisp tim- 
idly about new poor-laws and charitable soup. 

The modern novel, even in France, to a great extent, has 
become the vehicle of a moral. Novels are now mostly lay- 
sermons, delivered in the form of dialogue, the edge of the 
cup being sweetened with a plot. They lecture where they 
once only amused. But while the design of the novel has 
been changed for the better, we do not think, that the exe- 
cution has equally improved. An ordinary novelist of the 
present day writes, it is true, with an ease and brilliancy of 
style, that would have won a ten years’ immortality a cen- 
tury ago. Novels and reviews, and the necessity of rapid 
writing which they have induced, while they have added to 
the vivacity, the piquancy, and the pertness of our language, 
have robbed it of much of its soberness, its dignity, and its 
weighty richness. We have herds of ready writers, but 
they are mostly of an ephemeral character. We are notnow 
often reminded of the condensed beauty and sedate grace of 
Bacon, the massive eloquence of Milton, the profound grav- 
ity of Browne, or the golden luxuriance of our English 
Chrysostom, Taylor. The epigrammatic style —a style 
carried to perfection by the more brilliant French novelists 
of the present day — is as prevalent in prose now as it was 
in verse in the time of Pope. We have gained in sparkle 
while we have lost in depth. ‘The modern style of writing 
is often clear only because it is shallow. We see the bot- 
tom easily, but the shining pebbles and yellow sand hardly 
supply the want of those pearls, which lie only beneath 
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deeper and more silent waters, and which we must dive in 
order to bring up. ‘The younger D’Israeli has a theory, 
(which Neal broached some twenty years before him,) that 
prose is the only natural vehicle for thought. We shall not 
here attempt to prove the contrary of this proposition, though 
we think it would be no very hard task. We have only to 
hope, that, if verse, which is necessarily more laborious, 
and which, while it makes our mother tongue ‘‘ search her 
coffers ’’ more narrowly, is also more compact and arch- 
like, is to be superseded by prose, the latter will be of a 
more grave and sinewy strain than that with which the pre- 
dominance of novel writing has infected us. We are tired 
of its wit, its glitter, and its pretty, dilettante philosophizing. 
To play in a masterly fashion on the octave flute may be a 
worthy attainment. It is pleasant to hear now and then its 
lively, chirping, grasshopper notes. But a whole orchestra 
of them would be intolerable. They would seem to send 
burning sparks into the chambers of our ears, and we should 
long for the cool refreshment of the heavier and deeper in- 
struments. 

We have been enticed into these rather desultory remarks 
by the reflections naturally suggested by looking at Miss 
Bremer as an example of that change for the better, which 
has already begun to show itself in the novels of the day, 
and which is making silent but perceptible progress in other 
branches of literature. ‘The novel has already become some- 
thing more than a picture of manners, and it will not be long 
before the historian will cease to pile together a dry heap of 
facts, or to compose a panegyric on some favorite national 
cutthroat, and will write rather a history of men, looking at 
events from the higher level of a common humanity, and 
weighing the worth and nobleness of deeds by their ten- 
dency to advance and civilize mankind. 

We would not have our remarks upon modern prose style 
considered as applying particularly to Miss Bremer. ‘Though 
sometimes a little ambitious, sometimes deficient in those nicer 
delicacies of taste which distinguish her sex, often confused 
in her metaphors, and occasionally too willing to say a pro- 
found thing to be able to do so, she generally writes in a 
sweet, domestic, fireside style of great simplicity, and which 
gives our hearts the most convincing proof of her being a 
woman of genius, by leaving them happier and kinder than 
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she found them. In one respect, we think her superior to 
most of the contemporary novelists, her characters being 
universal, and not national. Whatever Swedish peculiarity 
there may be in their manners, there is none in their natures. 

They are not simply Swedes and Norwegians, but men and 
women. We recognize them, after a moment’s thought, as 
old acquaintances. ‘They are as much at home in Boston as 
in Stockholm. Her children, too, and especially her little 
girls, are hitherto unequalled. In spite of the obstinate as- 
sertion of spinsterhood in the prefix to her name, we can 
hardly help believing that she has a nursery of her own. 
We know the particular footsteps of each of the little ones, 
as they hop about overhead. We hear familiar voices from 
the high chairs at the breakfast-table. We know by rote 
the exact weight of every one of their heads, and, when we 
hear a thump upon the staircase or the floor, we are sure be- 
forehand whose voice will be raised to expostulate against 
destiny and the laws of gravitation. When they ask ques- 
tions, we remember with a thrill the unanswerable philosophi- 
cal theories and inextricable syllogisms, that have been pro- 
pounded to us by the unbreeched Newtons and Leibnitzes of 
the nursery. While they are in the parlour, we shudder for 
the vases and the teapoys. _ While they are out of it, we ex- 
pect to hear crashes from the china-closet, or cries for assist- 
ance from impromptu difficulties, to get into which would 
seem to have demanded a week’s forethought. When 
they levy a tribute of stories, we are reminded how often 
our stock of invention, and fairy-lore, and improvised dog- 
gerel, has been pumped dry by the little besieging army that 
scaled our knees. And Petrea’s nose! It is a character by 
itself, — a more distinct one than the indefatigable Mr. James 
has been able to souvenir, as the musicians say, out of Scott. 
Ovid’s nose, or Herrick’s, was not more individual. It takes 
rank without question with Bardolph’s and Slawkenbergius’s, 
and that false nose, so real in its unreality, of Sampson Car- 
rasco’s squire. 

But it is not merely as a painter of character, though she 
does almost always give us the fresh flowers, and not a mere 
hortus siccus, with designating labels, that Miss Bremer 
claims our regard. In all her works, there is something to 
make us better. To read them brings us out of the jostling 
world, and seems gently to lead us back again to the dear 
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circle round the hearth of home; a circle the memory of 
which, be it bright or gloomy, accompanies the heart through 
life like a moving horizon, where the clouds still hang at a 
distance, as if they were made only to be turned into golden 
towers and pinnacles by the sun, and which keeps alive in us 
the purest and freshest of our inspirations, the yet dewy, half- 
opened blossoms of hope and morning. If dear Sancho 
Panza blessed the man who invented sleep, so would we, 
with our whole hearts, bless those who invent thoughts and 
images for us, that make us children again, and set us chas- 
ing butterflies and binding weed nosegays again, in those old 
meadows, or listening to the history and the legend around 
the old woodfire, that flickered so pleasantly on the dear 
faces, which throng about us once more, as ruddy and as free 
from wrinkles, as they were then. And therefore bless Fred- 
rika Bremer! And who more richly has earned a blessing, 
than she who can make bloom again those wilted roses of our 
spring, — who can make us feel that we have yet lost nothing, 
if we have not lost the angelic capability of being made chil- 
dren again? ‘Those writers who teach us to trust in the 
buckler of the impenetrable sneer, may, for a while, win the 
praise of strength from our unsteady and anchorless minds ; 
but in our time of trial, we learn that their strength is but 
weakness, and that they only are truly mighty who give us 
back our homely faith. 

With ‘* The Bondmaid”’ begins our first knowledge of 
Miss Bremer as a poet. ‘Though written in prose, it is a 
poem in the true meaning of that word. The plot of this 
little drama. is very simple. ‘The scene is laid in pagan times. 
Kumba and Feima are two bond-maidens of the Princess 
Frid, who is betrothed to King Dag, now absent on some 
warlike expedition. ‘The spirit ‘of Kumba is above her lot. 
She feels continually the want of some purer and more com- 
prehensive dispensation than that of Walhalla, which offers 
nothing to the slave but an eternity of bondage, and confines 
its rewards to the highborn and the warrior. ‘The kindness of 
her mistress is more galling to her than harshness would be, 
for she cannot but feel, that it is near akin to the kindness 
which would be shown to a favorite dog, or to any thing else 
which claimed care by being utterly dependent. Her chain 
is invisible, but only the more painful, being fastened around 
her spirit, and it weighs the more heavily from the very roses 
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with which it is hidden. Even her unwilling belief in the 
religion of her fathers makes her the more eager to throw off 
its oppressive effect. ‘l'hat she was the slave of a princess, 
which would have made a less thoughtful and climbing nature 
happy, is to her only a greater misery. Sadly and truly she 
exclaims to Feima, 


“‘ Why must a slave dwell in a king’s palace, and learn to 
compare herself with the noble? Why must she learn to love 
the great, the beautiful, when her portion is with deformity and 
meanness? Why must she gain knowledge which must only 
teach her to despair ?”— pp. 14. 


Another element in Kumba’s unhappiness is, that she also 
loves King Dag. ‘The character of Feima is a complete 
foil to that of Kumba. Cheerful and Joving, she bears 
through life that surest divining-rod for the most hidden 
springs of happiness — content. She walks attended by a 
sunshine of her own, which seems to shield her from sympa- 
thy with anything but the sunshine of others. No two char- 
acters could be more opposed ; yet we know not which is 
sadder, — the contentment, or the pining anguish, of a slave. 
Frid is gentle and kind ; but it is the easy gentleness and 
kindness of a prosperous ‘heart, and she is too happy in her 
station and her love, to have her spirit ever darkened by the 
shadow of others’ sorrows. The world comes rightly to her, 
and she dreams not that it can come otherwise to any. She 
knows that no change can make her bappier, and so it never 
occurs to her, that there may be some to whom a change 
would be from death to life. But she is naturally of a beau- 
tiful nature, and only needs what all need, the gentle ministry 
of sorrow, to raise her soul from negative to positive beauty. 

Kumba, wrought upon by her love, her ambition, and a 
deep feeling of wrong, determines to murder Frid, and to 
this end obtains a poison from the witch Grimgerda, and ad- 
ministers it. Immediately after, she repents. But it is too 
late. Frid dies, just as the white sail of her betrothed comes 
in sight. The great interest of the drama arises from the 
prefigurement of Christianity in the longing soul of Kumba. 
T'o us, there is a great deal of tragic pathos in it. The 
whole story is pagan, yet in the forgiving spirit of Frid, the 
repentance of Kumba, and the humble content of Feima, we 
find the eternal truths of Christianity foreshadowed in the 
eternal wants of the human soul. Nor are the spirits, that 
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haunt us here with their promptings of good and evil, wanting. 
There are choruses of spirits of light and darkness, whose 
voices are heard now and then through the course of the 
story, to remind us of the wondrous spirit-land on whose 
borders we stand, and the skirts only of whose brightness 
we are allowed to behold. 

Willingly would we make many extracts from this beau- 
tiful volume ; but so many passages are favorites with us, 
that it is hard to choose. We can find room for only one 


of the last scenes. 


“ Frid rests, half reclining, upon a magnificent couch. Kumba 
_ stands at her feet and observes her. The sun is going down. 


‘‘Frip. Soon, soon will all be past. Soon will the light of a 
new world surround me. For the last time I bow my head be- 
fore thee, thou glorious earthly sun! Thanks that thy rays yet 
once would warm my bosom! thanks for thy last caress! My 
life’s sun too goes down; but the sweet calm of evening fills my 
heart ; I feel that it is beautiful to die. 

‘‘ Ah, even in death my dim eye seeks the sea, and watches 
for his sail, and calls him home. But he shall come and find 
his bride no more. —She has gone forth, but only, oh beloved ! 
that she may follow thee, may serve thee better. 

‘Kuma. (aside.) The pangs that rend me pass the pangs of 
death. 

‘‘Frip. My soul is reconciled to death. Past is all murmur, 
all complaint. Mine eye is dim, but all is bright within me. — 
Death cannot part the loving. — Love is deathless. See! The 
bright arches of the heavenly bridge! The waves of the celes- 
tial waters play about it. Welcome, thou radiant vision! Thou 
pointest out the path that I shall tread. Soon shall I come! All- 
Father! Iam ready. I am at peace with heaven, at peace with 
earth. 

“‘ Kumpa, (aside.) How her light shines forth! How my night 
deepens! I no longer hate her. My hatred aims its shaft at my 
own breast. 

‘‘Frip. Kumba, my faithful Kumba! Thanks for the love 
that thou hast ever borne me! Wear thou this gem in memory 
of me. Be thou free, Kumba, be thou rich and happy. 

‘‘ Kuma. Princess, but one thing do I ask of thee. 

‘¢F rip. And what? 

‘“Kumba. Thy hate!—Thou diest Sy my hand; by poison 
that thy slave prepared for thee. Know that she hated thee ; 
that like a snake she stung thee to the heart, and from thy pains 


drew pleasure. 
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“Frip. All-righteous gods!— Thou, Kumba! Thou didst 
hate me! Wherefore ? 

‘‘Kumsa. For thy good fortune; —for thy beauty’s sake ; — 
because of thy betrothal with King Dag, whom I too dared to 
love !— because the gods’ injustice gave thee all, and gave me 
nothing ; — because of the soul-sickness that envy and despair 
had wrought in me. For these I hated thee! hated, and am 
avenged. 

‘““Frip. Oh, Kumba, thou couldst feel thus to me, when I so 
loved thee and so trusted thee ! 

‘‘ Kumsa. I have betrayed thee. I have murdered thee. Hate 
me, then, loathe me! 

“Frip. Thy hand has given me death. A higher hand has 
granted deathless life. For my own fate | grieve not! but for 
thee, unhappy one! my soul is sorrowful. Ere I go hence, take 
my forgiveness, Kumba! 

‘¢ KumBa. Canst thou forgive me ? 

‘*F rip. Oh, Kumba, hate no more, so shall thy soul have 
peace. — Thou hast not wrought me so much evil, Kumba. — 
Thy soul was sick.—I understand it now. Forgive me that I 
was so happy near thee, and did not mark thy suffering! Look 
not so wildly on me. Give me thy hand. Thou wast unhappy, 
Kumba; this was thy crime. — 

‘* Kuma (aside). Can such goodness be? such boundless 
love? My heart will break! 

“rip. Thy lips move strangely, but I hear no sound. — Dost 
thou remember when thou camest to me, a suffering, ill-used 
child? These hands did heal thy wounds, these eyes wept over 
thee. I loved thee from that hour.—And now my soul cannot 
go hence in peace, if thou do hate me. Some evil spell has 
bound thy heart, my child! thou couldst not thus have hardened 
it against me. Come nearer, Kumba, yet once would | weep 
over thee! 

‘‘Kumsa. Thou hast prevailed!— Behold me at thy feet ! — 
Hear my last prayer! 

‘*Frip. My Kumba, speak ! 

‘“Kumpa. Let thy slave die with thee !— Let the same fire 
from which thy soul shall rise, release my guilty spirit. I would 
yet serve thee in the land of shades. 

‘‘I’r1p. Follow me then in death. The God of gods will then 
appoint thy lot. It may be, in the after-life, princess and slave 
shall be but empty names.— Come, join thy soul with mine. 
Never hast thou been nearer to me. — Together will we die; — 
both shall watch over him whom both have loved. 
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““Kumpa. These tears! Oh rapture! Let me bathe thy hand 
with them. 

“Frip. Yes, bathe my hand with them! They warm my 
heart. The sea! the sea! Look to the sea! 

** KumBa. Oh gods! he comes! 

‘“*Frip. He comes! | thought it was the gleam of his white 
banner ; — but my sight fails. — He comes! 

‘* KumBa. Thou wilt not see him. Thou diest. Oh thou must 
hate me! | 

‘*F rip. No, I pardon thee. Do thou forgive thyself! 

‘* KumBa. Never! thou diest ! 

** Frip (her arms outstretched towards the sea). 1 go, I go, 
but to a brighter world; there, oh my Dag! to meet thee once 
again ! ( Dies. ) 

““KumsBa. Dead? Yes, all is past. Now will I also die! 
Avenging deities, | wait my doom! She has forgiven, but can 
ye forgive? ‘To youl render up my guilty spirit: Oh mighty 
Thor, accept the sacrifice! ‘Though thy wild winds shall urge 
my tortured spirit, unresting round the confines of the earth, in 
silence shall it bear; the ‘doom is just. But, god of storms! 
thine empire hath an end. The day will come, when to a 
mightier King thou shalt resign thy power. — Will Her have 
pity ? — Shall not the humble, the repentant soul, at length find 
rest upon some quiet shore ? (Sinks at the feet ‘of Frid.) — 
pp. 99-104. 


It remains only to speak of the translation. It is, we 
think, excellent. ‘The language is chaste, flowing, and melo- 
dious, and, in the higher passages, we observe that it rises 
into blank verse, though printed as prose. It has the great 
merit of appearing like an original work, while, at the same 
time, it is faithful to the original. In the lyrical passages, 
the translator has taken some liberties, but not without 
reason. In the original, the metre is of a crabbed kind, 
utterly incapable of being reproduced in English ; or, if not 
incapable of reproduction, it would appear only as a curiosity 
in our language. As these passages now stand, they are 
beautiful poems, perhaps due rather more to the translator 
than to Miss Bremer, yet retaining all the spirit and meaning 
of the verses on which they are founded. 

We come now to the other works of Miss Bremer, the 
names of which we have put at the head of this article. It 
is not necessary to enter into a critical examination of them 
at this time. What we have already said of Miss Bremer* 
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will apply equally to all her tales. These have the same 

characteristic excellences and the same defects. Our chief 
cencern is with a remarkable manifesto, which Mrs. Howitt 
has seen fit to prefix to her translation of the ‘‘ Diary ”’ and 
‘¢ Strife and Peace,” and which seems rather sharply to chal- 
lenge a strict criticism of her general abilities and qualifica- 
tions as a translator. ‘Though we had always thought, that 
Miss Bremer had hardly been put in a just light before her 
English readers, yet, regarding Mrs. Howitt’s translations 
only as modest and well-meaning endeavours, we could not 
find it in our hearts to subject them to so thorough an analysis 
as they deserved. We were grateful to her, and were, per- 
haps, too careful not to incur the proverbial reproach of look- 
ing the gift-horse narrowly in the mouth. But now, we 
seem only to comply with her own wishes, in applying proper 
tests to ascertain how much she has debased the pure metal 
of Miss Bremer, in the process of recoining it for English 
circulation. 

Some American translations of Miss Bremer’s works hav- 
ing been reprinted in London, Mrs. Howitt saw fit to publish 
a statement of her claims and grievances, which, we must say, 
is the most coarse, ill-natured, unjust, and unwomanly pro- 
duction that we have ever read. Such a document, emanat- 
ing from a female member of the Society of Friends, is 
certainly a literary curiosity. With the English publisher, 
Mr. William Smith, who, to borrow Mrs. Howitt’s choice 
phraseology, ‘‘ pokes himself in just before her on the literary 
causeway,’ and who has discovered a simple method of 
‘extracting public good ”’ by the hitherto untried expedient 

of ‘* treading on her toes,’ we have nothing todo. Our 
own duty is to expose the true character of Mrs. Howitt’s 
allegations against the American translators, and her own 
unfitness for the task which she claims to monopolize. ‘l'o 
find fault with us, first for our unhappy national peculiarity of 
appropriating and reprinting the labors of our English breth- 
ren, and then for endeavouring to avoid that error by supply- 
ing our home market with home productions, seems to be, 
as Mrs. Howitt elegantly remarks, ‘‘ coming it too strong 
over us.”’* Yet this is the erratic line of argument that she 
has pursued. She denies the right of Americans to meddle 


* Strife and Peace, Harpers’ reprint, p. 95. 
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with Miss Bremer at all. We shall not plead tlie Declara- 
tion of Independence in bar to this allegation, but shall con- 
tent ourselves with the more satisfactory process of showing, 
that the American versions are better than her own. Mean- 
time, we would suggest, with all due deference, that if we 
are debarred from any use of the original Swedish, some of 
our fellow-citizens might be usefully employed in translating 
some parts of Mrs. Howitt’s translations, and reducing them 
to that provincial form of English which is understood on 
this side of the Atlantic. At present, through the dim me- 
dium of Mrs. Howitt, Miss Bremer seems to be in the pre- 
dicament of the unhappy but unconscious Bottom, when his 
transformation made him a terror to his friends, and the hor- 
ror-stricken Quince exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless thee, Bottom, bless 
thee ! thou art translated !” 

The English publisher of the American versions has taken 
a part of the preface to the ‘* President’s Daughters,’ and 
prefixed it as an advertisement to his whole series, beginning 
with ‘* Strife and Peace ”’ ; and on this fact Mrs. Howitt has 
founded an ingenious superstructure of argument and abuse. 
Had she seized upon this circumstance merely as a weapon 
in her attack upon her English rival, it would have been fair 
enough; but before using it as an argumeiut to support an ac- 
cusation of wilful falsehood against the American translator, 
she should have made herself perfectly assured of its truth.* 
Her charges against the American translations may be brief- 
ly summed up as follows : That they are translated from the 
German ; that they are very inaccurate ; and that they abound 
in omissions and ‘* Yankee slang.’ ‘The ‘‘ President’s 
Daughters,” the only one of the American versions which 
claims to be corrected by the Swedish, was so corrected, 
and had the benefit of a revision, we are informed, by a dis- 
tinguished scholar in this neighbourhood, who has had some 
opportunities of studying the English language under most 
favorable circumstances in its native country, — opportuni- 
ties which Mrs. Howitt, if she ever enjoyed them, has most 
lamentably neglected to profit by. 

As Mrs. Howitt’s indignation is chiefly directed against 


* Her neglect has the appearance of being a wilful oversight, as we hap- 
pen to know, that the Boston publisher had taken pains to forward all the 
American translations to Mrs. Howitt, some time before they were repub- 
lished in London. 
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the American translation of ‘‘ Strife and Peace,’? which 
happened more immediately to interfere with her ‘‘ specula- 
tion,’’ we shall dwell mostly upon that, in instituting a com- 
parison between the American versions and her own. ‘This 
is the fairer course, because ‘‘ Strife and Peace ”’ is the last 
of her translations, and may, therefore, be supposed to have 
had the advantage of her increased experience and greater 
familiarity with the language of the original, and because we 
have her own authority for regarding it as ‘‘ the most elo- 
quent and beautiful of all Miss Bremer’s writings.’? More- 
over, though the three American translations bear the strong- 
est internal evidence of being, as they were, the work of 
different hands, Mrs. Howitt has conveniently assumed. thai 
they are the productions of the same person, in order, with 
the greater show of fairness, to lay at the door of one the 
carefully gleaned errors and imperfections of the whole se- 
ries. 

Mrs. Howitt’s first charge is, that all the American trans- 
lations are made from the German, and that ‘‘ the blunders 
and misconceptions of the German translator, often very ludi- 
crous, are most regularly and carefully copied.’’ It is true, 
that she somewhat blunts the force of this accusation, as far 
as ‘* Strife and Peace ”’ is concerned, by informing us, on 
the very next page, that the German translation of it ‘‘ is per- 
fect.’ But such little eccentricities as these are common in 
her hysteric preface. We cheerfully grant her the distinc- 
tion she seems to claim, and state here, once for all, that 
though she has sometimes copied the blunders of the Ger- 
man translator, yet she has oftener the merit of making en- 
tirely original, and far more startling, mistakes of her own.* 
Let us enter more into particulars. 

It will not be difficult to prove, that Mrs. Howitt makes all 
her own translations chiefly from the German, and _ that, if 
she understands Swedish at all, her knowledge of it must be 
limited and superficial. We select some examples of wrong 
translation from the first few Pages of her version of ‘‘ Strife 











a has been stated, on highly tenpectable authority, that the words, 
« translated from the Sw edish,” were inserted in the title-page of “ Strife 
and Peace,” by the publisher, without the knowledge, and against the ex- 
pressed wish, of the translator. This was done, probably, to indicate its 
origin, as the same words were put by the same publisher upon the title- 
page of his reprint of Mrs Howitt’s translation of “ The Neighbours,’ 
which was evidently made from the German. 


54* 
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and Peace.’’ -In the very first page, (89, of Harpers’ re- 
print), there are four blunders. Fjellstuga, (mountain- 
house,) is translated ‘‘ rock-house.”” Rykende, (reeking, 
smoking,) she has changed to ‘‘rushing.”? She has here 
been misled by the German translation, where it is rendered 
‘¢ rauchende,’’ which she mistook, probably, for ‘* rau- 
schende.’? Her acquaintance with German is hardly supe- 
rior to her knowledge of the Swedish, if we may judge by 
this specimen. ‘The word fruktansviirdt, (fearful, fearwor- 
thy,) is metamorphosed into ‘¢ fruitful.” Mrs. Howitt falls 
into this error whenever she meets the word, and, in one in- 
stance (page 90), where it is applied to a thunderstorm, she 
adroitly extricates herself from a dilemma by substituting for 
the original substance the shadowy platitude of ‘‘ the afflu- 
ent pomp of the storm”?! On the same page, (90, of Har- 
pers’ reprint), following a blunder in the German, she turns 
Budeja into a proper name ; and, in the next line, depend- 
ing on the same unsafe authority for the meaning of Fyjdsjente, 
she metamorphoses a hapless milkmaid into a ‘‘ cowboy.” 
On page 93, she makes Susanna ‘‘ scold,”’ although there is 
no such imputation on her character in the original. On 
page 95, she causes Harald, in criticising Susanna’s beer, to 
pronounce upon the merits of an article before testing it. 
Miss Bremer had given no such privilege to her hero. On 
the next page (96), with equal cleverness, she transmutes a 
mountain path into a man, and speaks of Maristein (prop- 
erly, Maristien,) and ‘‘ his tales of joy and sorrow.” On 
the next page (97), we find ‘* tell him how I love,’’ instead 
of ‘tell him how i live.”? This comes with a bad grace from 
one who is very severe on the American translator for saying 
‘¢teach me how to think,” instead of ‘+ thank,’ an error 
which did not jar with the context so much as her own. On 
the same page, she makes a Norwegian of the olden time ex- 
hibit 4 tenacity of life, which casts old Parr, old Jenkins, and 
the Countess of Desmond, quite into the shade, by surviving 
his own demise. Of this remarkable man, whose name was 
Halgrim, we are told, that he ‘ valone, of all the people who 
had died there, remained alive.’? What renders this display 
of vivacity the more astounding is, that it took place during 
a pestilence. ‘The Cid, we know, some centuries after his 
death, knocked down a Jew who attempted to pull his beard, 
making an ertempore convert of him to Christianity ; and 
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the peerless Roland assisted at his own funeral solemnities in 
Notre Dame. But both of these heroes must yield the 
palm to our Norwegian, who not only lived, but married, 
and became a respectable citizen and householder, after his 
decease. Miss Bremer simply says, that he alone survived 
‘¢ of all the people who had lived there,”’ and this quite pro- 
saic statement is followed by the American translator. 

On page 98, we have ‘‘ golden forests,” for ‘* golden har- 
vests.”? On page 100, ‘‘ who, with his crown, had lost his 
balance,” for ‘*‘ whose crown had Jost its balance.”? Page 
101, ‘* 'T’o all those who love us,”’ for ‘‘ 'T’o all that is dear.”’ 
Same page, ‘‘ Yes, indeed! yes, indeed !”’ for what may 
be freely rendered, ‘‘ So muchto do!” (travelt, oppressed 
with business.) Page 103, ‘‘ woods,”’ for ‘‘ clouds.”’ Page 
104, ‘‘new kinds of grass,” for ‘‘ new pastures.”? Page 
104, we have ‘‘ agreeably to a clever hen-instinct,”’ for 
‘* agreeably to a noble instinct of the cock,” namely, that of 
saving for Dame Partlett any titbits he may discover. 
Chaucer might have set Mrs. Howitt right, Londoner though 
he was. In his ‘‘ Nonnes Preestes Tale,’’ he tells us how 


Sir Chanticleer 
‘* flew down fro the beme, 

For it was day, and eke his hennes alle ; 

And with achuk he gan hem for to calle, 

For he had found a corn.”’ 
Page 106, ‘‘ forborne to shed many,” for ‘* caused so few 
to be shed.” On the 109th page, she goes to the expense 
of an original note, in order to treat her readers to a blun- 
der. She tells us, that Bjarne, sailing westward from New- 
foundland,* arrived in Upper Canada! This being an Eng- 
lish colony, she should have known better. Had it been 
in the United States, the mistake would have been more 
excusable, for the English geographers are so ‘highly ill- 
informed ” in regard to them, that an Edinburgh Geogyaphi- 
cal Encyclopedia, of high authority, gravely informed the 
British public, a few years ago, that ‘* Boston was the capi- 
tal of the State of New England, and, till lately, of the 
whole United States.”’ And this Encyclopedia was edited 
by Hugh Murray, F. R.8., a gentleman who probably 





* Bjarne, it is supposed, landed somewhere in Massachusetts. Vide the 
Antiquitates Americane of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries ; 
also, their report for the last year. 
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knows familiarly the names, situations, and political rela- 
tions of all the mud villages in the interior of Africa!* To 
return to Mrs. Howitt ; on page 112, we have ‘‘ mourn- 
fully,’’ translated ‘‘smilingly.”” On page 119, again, she 
gives us ‘‘ and even for avoiding intercourse with the world,”’ 
instead of ‘‘ and also for avoiding conversation with Har- 
ald.”” But we cannot waste any more time in tracing Mrs. 
Howitt through all the doublings of her erratic translation. 
We have only selected the most glaring mistakes out of the 
abundance with which her first few pages supplied us. 

We will now give a few instances of Mrs. Howitt’s un- 
grateful and unfilial treatment of her own mother-tongue. 
Above the petty artifices of grammar her independent nature 
soars superior. She seems to be of honest Jack Cade’s 
mind, who attributed it to the Lord Say, as a chief crime, 
that he had ‘‘ most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a grammar school.’”? On page 95, we have 
‘¢ higher than me !”’ So, in ‘* Home,” page 55, ‘* When 
Eva, dear, is as old as me.” Page 117 of ‘* Strife and 
Peace,”’ ‘* Harald, whom I thought wished me well.”? Page 
118, ‘* the boy for whom thou hast loved and deplored,” 
&c. ‘* Had shook,” ‘‘had woke,” ‘‘ different to,’’ ‘* in 
comparison of which,”? passim. How it may be in Eng- 
land, we do not take upon ourselves to say ; but in Amer- 
ica, we think, to quote Mrs. Howitt’s preface again, that 
‘¢ all well-educated persons will be careful not to introduce 
into their families’? such singular forms of expression as 
these. 

Of inelegant construction, the following specimens must 
suffice. Page 90, ‘‘On a cool September evening, stran- 
gers arrived at the Grange, which had now been long unin- 
habited. Jt was an elderly lady, of noble, but gloomy ex- 
terior, in deep mourning. ” A ship, we know, is generally 
spoken of as ‘‘she ”’ ; but in the whole circle of our reading, 
we never knew a house to be called an ‘ elderly lady.” 
On page 91, Harald ‘‘ expresses himself in the following 


manner : ”’ 
‘‘T cannot properly describe to you, Alette, the impression 





* We learn from the same grave authority, that the Erie Canal was 
“ constructed to unite the waters of the Hudson with those of the Mo- 


hawk !”’ 
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which she made upon me. I might describe to you her tall 
growth, her noble bearing, her countenance, where, spite of 
many wrinkles, and a pale-yellow complexion, traces of great 
beauty are incontrovertible ; the lofty forehead, around which 
black locks sprinkled with gray, press forth from beneath her 
simple cap. | might tell of her deep, serious eyes, of her low 
and yet solemn voice; and yet thou couldst form to thyself no 
representation of that which makes her so uncommon.’ 


We think Harald showed only a due appreciation of him- 
self by telling Alette in advance, that he ‘‘ could not prop- 
erly describe’ Mrs. Astrid. Page 95, ‘‘ that is coming it 
strong over us.”? Alette, who is described as graceful and 
elegant, and with fascinating powers of conversation, com- 
mends her brother in this wise (page 108) ; ‘* Yes, one may 
probably three times a day get angry with him, before we can 
rightly get to know him ; but this is certain, that if he wishes 
it, you cannot get clear of him without loving, him. ” BM. 
Howitt is very fond of the verb ‘‘ to seem” ; it is clear, 
that she considers nothing as really happening or being done, 
but only as seeming to act or to take place. Instances of 
this kind, where music seems to begin, mountains seem to 
‘¢ uplift themselves,’’ and the like, are so common that we 
need give no particular references. 

From the ‘* Diary,’? we glean the following examples. 
Page 23, ‘* Without faults Lennartson is not, just as little 
as any other mortal.”? Page 27, ‘‘now I had ezactly to- 
day read in my newspaper.’’ Page 32, ‘‘ neither were we 
either invited out.’? On the same page, Miss Bremer, quite 
against her will, is made to enforce the very strange ethical 
doctrine, that, under certain circumstances, it is our duty to 
become insane. ‘* And one should be compelled to see 
these from noonday till midnight ; from noonday till midnight 
one must be polite to them ; and from noonday till midnight 
one must amuse them. Ah! one should go distracted!” 
Well may a note of exclamation ‘‘erect itself,’”? as Mrs. 
Howett would say, at the conclusion of a sentence express- 
ing such an original doctrine. On the same page, we find, 
‘* my stepmother sate upon the sofa, and swallowed her yawns 
under the most polite gestures.”” Page 34, *‘ But if it hap- 
pen that one becomes shook up, or animated, then one can 
see that tt is not quite so over.”? Page 39, ‘‘ I have heard 
that which is bad spoken of St. Orme’s affairs. ” Page 46, 
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*¢ No way is more difficult than the way to collect oneself out 
of dissipation.”” This dilemma probably arises, when, as 
on page 56, ‘‘ one”’ is ‘* crushed to pieces.”” Page 47, 
‘the hue of death overspread her face, which, with a dull 
ery of pain, sunk upon her breast.’’ ‘This ‘‘seems”’ to be 
carrying the metaphor of ‘‘a speaking face ”’ to the verge of 
probability.”” Page 52, ‘* That is an entirely mistaken. an 
entirely crazy turning of the question, an entirely insane Wi- 
rection. Does a young girl give herself away, or is she 
given away to a dolt, or a block of wood, or any other beast, 
then, indeed, she must drive upon a wooden road.”” We 
never heard before, that a ‘‘ block of wood”? was a species 
of animal. ‘The sentence reminds us of a gentleman, who, 
having been seduced by a convenient rhyme into writing the 
following couplet, 
‘“* As I was passing by a pump, 
Riding on a little jump,” 

added, in a modest note, that ‘* jump here means horse, or 
any other beast of burden.”? Page 61, ‘* Or was it the in- 
tention of Lennartson to hurl a lightning flash at St. Orme, 
or was it the bad conscience of the latter which made him 
struck.”’ 

Mrs. Howitt begins by charging quite serious omissions 
upon the English reprint of the American ‘‘ Strife and 
Peace’ ; but she becomes 


** small by degrees, and beautifuily less,’ 


and descends at last to the leaving out of a single word. 
We have the English reprint now before us, and can hardly 
believe the evidence of our senses, when we find that by far 
the greater number, and the most important, of the passages 
which she positively asserts are omitted, are to be found at 
full length in the text! We confess that we had before en- 
tertained some suspicions, that Mrs. Howitt was as faulty m 
her ideas of truth as of grammar. She evidently enter- 
tains some very original views upon this delicate subject. 
In the preface to ‘* ‘he Neighbours,”’ she speaks of some 
other works of Miss Bremer, as ‘‘ ready for publication,”’ 
leading her readers to suppose, that she had already translated 
them; and, among them, she mentions ‘* The House.” 
When the translation of this book was published, it recover- 
ed its proper title, ‘* The Home.”’ Mrs. Howitt had trans- 
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lated the name from the title-page of the German transla- 
tion,’ where it was called ‘*‘ Das Haus.”’ And this title-page 
must have been all that she had ever seen of a book, which, 
according to her account, she had already translated and 
made ‘* ready for publication!” ‘This is a grave charge, 
but it is easily susceptible of proof. In Swedish, the title 
is simply Hemmet, corresponding exactly to ‘* ‘The Home ” 
in English. But in German, there is no word of precisely 
the same signification, —a fact stated by the German 
translator in a prefatory note, which Mrs. Howitt might 
have seen, if she had turned over the title-page. Perhaps, 
however, she had not seen even the German translation, and 
took the name from Brockhaus’s advertising list. After go- 
ing so far as this, in order to prevent competition, it is rather 
singular that Mrs. Howitt should talk of the mercenary mo- 
tives of American translators. 

Before we quit this very painful theme, it is proper to di- 
rect the reader’s attention to a few more facts, which are 
necessary to show the true character of Mrs. Howitt’s 
assertions. One of her most bitter remarks is directed 
against the American translator of ‘* Strife and Peace,” for 
having omitted some of the mottos to the chapters, — espe- 
cially, a single line from 'Tegnér. Is it possible, that Mrs. 
Howitt had forgotten, that, in her translation of the ‘* Presi- 
dent’s Daughters,”’ she had omitted six of the poetical quo- 
tations, and among them no less than eighteen lines from 
Tegnér 2 She is certainly more zealous than circumspect 
in her charges of omission. She knew that she was speak- 
ing to an English audience, who would not feel interest 
enough in the matter to examine for themselves. A single 
instance, selected from three enumerated in one short sen- 
tence, all equally destitute of foundation in truth, must suf- 
fice. We have rarely seen so much untruth compressed 
into so convenient and portable a form. She says, ‘‘ page 
27 (occurs) another (omission) of no less than nine lines 
descriptive of the wild Halling dance.’? On page 27 of 
Smith’s reprint, (the edition referred to by Mrs. Howitt,) 
the Halling dance is described thus : 


“It begins, creeping along the ground with short, sliding steps, 
and with motions of the legs and arms in which great strength 
is indolently displayed. There is something bearish, awkward, 
slothful, half-dreaming in its movements. But it awakes— it 
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becomes animated. Then the dancers stand erect and make 
displays of strength, in which power and agility seem to contend 
with indolence and awkwardness, and to conquer. He, who but 
now seemed bound to the earth, springs on high, and moves through 
the air as if on wings. Then, after many neckbreaking move- 
ments and evolutions, which make the head of the unaccustom- 
ed spectator swim, the dance retakes its former quiet, careless, 
heavy character, and the performers end, as they began, stoop- 
ing listlessly toward the earth.” 


In her own version, it reads as follows : 


*‘ It begins, as it were, upon the ground, amid jogging little 
hops, accompanied by movements of the arms in which, as it 
were, a great strength plays negligently. It is somewhat bear- 
like, indolent, clumsy, half-dreaming. But it wakes, it becomes 
earnest. Then the dancers rise up and dance, and display 
themselves in expressions of power, in which strength and dex- 
terity seem to divert themselves by playing with indolence and 
clumsiness, and to overcome them. ‘The same person who just 
before seemed fettered to the earth, springs aloft and throws 
himself round in the air as though he had wings. ‘Then, after 
many breakneck movements and evolutions, before which the un- 
accustomed spectator grows dizzy, the dance suddenly assumes 
again its first quiet, careless, somewhat heavy character, and 
closes, as it began, sunk upon the earth.” 


What peculiarity of vision Mrs. Howitt may be afflicted 
with, which prevents her from seeing this passage, we can- 
not tel. It may be, that she did not recognize it in the easy 
and more elegant dress in which the American translator had 
clothed it. Or it may be, and we fear this is more likely, 
that a keen selfishness is apt to produce the most helpless 
myopy in its unhappy votaries. Merely adding, that the 
greater number of the omissions charged upon the American 
translation are quite as singular as this, we leave the matter 
to the decision of our readers. Even had these charges 
been true, they would have been scarcely less dishonest, 
considered as coming from Mrs. Howitt, who had left out 
three pages at once in ‘‘ Nina,”’ and had changed the plot of 
‘¢ The Home,” in order to conceal a similar omission in her 
translation of that tale. 

As Mrs. Howitt is particularly plaintive in regard to the 
poetical translations, we will give an example or two of the 
comparative excellence of the American versions and her 
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own. Itis proper to state, generally, that the ruggedness 
of her translations must not be ascribed to. their literal char- 
acter, for they are usually not more faithful to the original 
than their American rivals. The motto to the first chapter 
of ‘* Strife and Peace,” in Mrs. Howitt’s version, stands 
thus : 
** Still the old tempests rage around the mountains, 

And ocean’s billows, as of old, appear : 

The roaring wood and the resounding fountains 

Time has not silenced in his long career, 

For Nature is the same as ever.” 


The following is the American version : 


** Nature has known no change, felt no decay, 
For untold ages in this ancient land ; 

Her dark woods wave, her rivers hold their way, 
Majestic as when fresh from Nature’s hand. 
Down the dread depths, as in the dawn of time, 
The raging cataracts their waters urge, 
And proudly now, as in their youthful prime, 
The gray cliffs offer battle to the surge.” 


The motto to Mrs. Howitt’s second chapter is as follows : 


‘** Knowest thou the deep, cool vale 
Where church-like stillness doth prevail ; 
Where neither flock nor herd you meet, 
Which hath no name, nor track of feet?” 


The American edition reads thus : 


‘* Knowest thou the hidden vale, 

The still, the nameless, o’er whose silent meads 

Wander no grazing herds; on whose green turf 

The restless foot of man has worn no path? ” 
Mrs. Howitt has shown a great liking for cattle. She has 
conveyed (‘‘ the wise it call”’) these herds out of the Amer- 
ican version. ‘Ihe original says nothing of them. A liter- 
al translation would be, — ‘* Knowest thou the cool, deep, 
church-still vale, without hearths (Arner), without path and 
name ?’’ Possibly, she took it from the German, mistaking 
Heerde for Heerd. But we are warranted in tracing it to 
the American version from the fact that, in another place, 
where Miss Bremer has quoted Job, Mrs. Howitt has fol- 
lowed the American translator, and given a different text 
from that in the Swedish. 

VOL. LVIII.—NO. 123. D9 
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Mrs. Howitt gives the following translation of some lines 
by Rein on the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 


** At once is dimmed thy glory’s ray ; 
Thy flowery garland fades away, 
Bowed mother! But thy brightness splendid 
Shall never more be ended. 
The grateful world on me her love will cast, 
Who mother of Gustavus wast! ” 


The American translator gives the following version : 

‘*¢ Bowed are the honors of thy stately head; 
Dimmed is thy light ; withered thy garlands lie ; 
Yet weep not hopelessly o’er thy brave dead, 
Thou mourning mother! Glory cannot die. 
Thy hero passed to no ignoble grave, 
He fell not ere a deathless fame was won; 
And earth shall count among her true and brave 
The warrior king, Gustavus, Sweden’s son! ” 


We now take our leave of a subject upon which, we can 
truly say, we had a great reluctance to enter. We have 
made but a very limited exposure of Mrs. Howitt’s ground- 
less claims to a monopoly of Miss Bremer,* and her un- 
womanly attacks upon her American rivals ; and we were 
only induced to undertake the task by a sense of justice. 
Mrs. Howitt (we can no longer bring ourselves to call her 
by the gentle name of Mary) had been dear to so many in 
this country, that her ungracious preface caused sorrow in 
many hearts. We cannot but hope, that she did not write 
it herself, though her assuming it, by the addition of her 
name, is hardly less painful to think of. We should have 
the same feeling in regard to any woman ; but it becomes 
deeper and sadder when we receive so rude a shock from 
one we have loved as a type of feminine gentleness and del- 
icate sympathy with beautiful things. If any thing passes 
that sorrow which the great ‘Tuscan deemed the heaviest, it 
is to be obliged to think with aversion of one who has once 
been dear and welcome to our hearts. 








* As to her claim as a discoverer, it is only ridiculous. Miss Bremer's 
works had gone through several editions in German, and had been praised 
in the German reviews, long before Mrs. Howitt undertook her “ specula- 
tion.’”’ The Swedish edition of a part of them had been in the Harvard Col- 
ege Library five years when Mrs. Howitt’s first translation appeared. 




















Mathews’s Poems. 


Arr. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — Poems on Man, in his various Aspects under the American 
Republic. By Cornetius Matnews, Author of the 
‘** Motley Book,” ‘* Behemoth,” “ Puffer Hopkins,” &c. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1843. 16mo. pp. 112. 


Mr. Matuews is more favorably known to the literary pub- 
lic as the strenuous advocate of an international copyright 
Jaw, than as an author. Yet some of his earlier writings 
were not without merit. His story called ‘‘ Be..emoth”’ showed 
uncommon imagination, and considerable power of style. It 
embodied a striking aboriginal tradition, and was told in man- 
ly, nervous, and unaffected language. It was a work which in- 
dicated something like genius, and gave good promise of better 
things to come; but each succeeding work has, by a regular 
gradation, sunk. below its predecessor, exactly reversing the or- 
dinary course of young and gifted authors. The art of sinking 
on a great scale was never more skilfully practised. With good 
and even high aims, Mr. Mathews has shown a marvellous skill 
in failing, each failure being more complete than the last. His 
comedy of ** The Politicians” is ** the most lamentable comedy” 
and the reader exclaims, with Hippolyta, ‘* This is the silliest 
stuff that ever | heard.” The career of Puffer Hopkins is an 
elaborately bad imitation of Dickens; and must be ranked in 
fiction where * The Politicians’ stands in the drama. It aims 
at being comical, and satirical upon the times. The author 
studies hard to portray the motley characters which move be- 
fore the observer in a large city ; but he has not enough of the 
vision and the faculty divine, to make them more than melan- 
choly ghosts of what they profess to be. The attempts at hu- 
mor are inexpressibly dismal ; the burlesque overpowers the most 
determined reader, by its leaden dulness. The style is inge- 
niously tasteless and feeble. He who has read it through can 
do or dare any thing. 

How is it, that a young man of talent can perpetrate such 
literary enormities? The question can only be answered by 
stating the peculiarities of style, which these works manifest. 
Mr. Mathews suffers from several erroneous opinions. He seems 
to think, that literary elegance consists in the very qualities 
which make elegance impossible. Simplicity and directness of 
language he abominates. When he has an idea to express, he 
aims, apparently, to convert it into a riddle, by inventing the most 
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forced, unnatural, and distorted expressions. If the thing can 
be obscured, he is sure to obscure it. He seems to say to the 
reader, ‘‘Can you guess? do you give itup?” But then, less 
obliging than the maker of charades, he leaves the puzzled vic- 
tim without an explanation at last. He studies a singularity of 
phrase at once crabbed and finical, and overloads his pages with 
far-fetched epithets, that are at once harsh and unmeaning. He 
seems to have been told, that he has wit and humor, ‘and — 
strange delusion — to believe it. He writes as if he imagined 
that he possessed the inventive power ;— never was a greater 
mistake. ‘These qualities and these mistakes make his prose 
writings unreadable and intolerable, — at least, all the later ones. 
But when to the charms of his ordinary style are added the at- 
tractions of verse, then the sense aches with the combined and 
heightened beauties. The present volume exaggerates all his 
literary vices. The plan of these poems is very well; if exe- 
cuted with taste and power, the volume would have been inter- 
esting. As it is, we have here and there a good line, a striking 
figure, or a bold expression. But most of the poems are de- 
formed by harshness of versification, feebleness of thought, and 
every species of bad writing. Compounded words, never seen 
before, and impossible to be pronounced, epithets detailed on 
service for which they are wholly unfit, figures that illustrate 
nothing but their own absurdity, and rhymes that any common 
book would die of, astonish the reader on every page. Had the 
poet purposely aimed to twist the English language into every con- 
ceivable form of awkwardness, had he designed to illustrate, for 
the use of beginners, every possible defect and every positive fault 
of diction, his success in accomplishing the object could not have 
been more complete. We say these things with regret, because, 
as was intimated before, we regard the aims of Mr. Mathews, 
on several matters of importance, with respect, and we think he 
has the power to make valuable contributions to our literature. 
But he will never do so without rejecting all his present notions 
of fine writing, unlearning all the bad lessons he has been 
taught, and returning to nature, simplicity, and truth. 

We had marked many characteristic passages in the present 
volume, to illustrate the observations we have felt called on to 
make. But we have space only for a few lines. In the first 
poem, besides many other absurdities of thought as well as ex- 
pression, occurs this line : 

“ Strides he the globe, or canvass-tents the sea.” 


Who ever heard of the verb to canvass-tent 2 To canvass-back 
the sea would be much more rational. 
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In the second poem we find this luminous line: 
“ Clear as the clear, round midnight at its full,” 


which must be very clear indeed. 
What can be the meaning of the following words in the 
“Teacher ”’ ? 
“ Whose eyes cry light through all its dawning void.” 


Again, in the “ Farmer ”’ : 
“ Fierce revolutions rush in wild-orbed haste.” 


In the ** Mechanic,” the following very intelligible direction is 
given to the architect : 


“Tn the first Builder’s gracious spirit work, 
Through hall, through enginery, and temples meck, 
In grandeur towered, or lapsing, beauty-sleek, 

Let order and creative fitness shine.” 


In the ‘* Merchant,” the poet affirms: 
“ Undimmed the man should through the trader shine, 
And show the soul unbabied by his craft.” 
This can only mean, that the soul of the trader ought not to 
be supplied with babies by his craft. 


The ** Sculptor ” ends with this prediction : 


* And up shall spring through all the broad-set land, 
The fair while people of thy love unnumbered.” 


In the ‘ Journalist,” we find the following directions to the 
printer : 


“Hell not the quiet of a Chosen Land, 
Thou grimy man over thine engine bending.” 


Hell, as a common noun, is a sufficiently uncomfortable idea > 
but when converted into an active verb, it becomes positively 
alarming. 

The poet thus advises “* The Masses ”’ : 


“ In vast assemblies calm, let order rule, 
And every shout a cadence owning, 
Make musical the vexed wind’s moaning, 
And be as little children at a singing school.’’ 


And the *“ Reformer” is told to 


* Seize by its horns the shaggy Past, 
Full of uncleanness.” 


00* 
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2.—1. The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession exam- 
ined, and the Protestant Ministry defended against the 
Assumptions of Popery and High-Churchism, in a Series 
of Lectures. By Tuomas Smyrtu, Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Charleston, South Carolina. Bos- 

n: Crocker & Brewster. 1841. 8vo. pp. 568. 


2. Presbytery and not Prelacy the Scriptural and Primitive 
Polity. By Tuomas Smyru. 1843. 8vo. pp. 568. 


3. Ecclesiastical Republicanism ; or, the Republicanism, 
Liberality, and Catholicity of Presbyterianism, in Con- 
trast with Prelacy and Popery. By Tuomas Smytn. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 323. 


THESE ponderous, bui very handsome, volumes form an elabor- 
ate treatise upon a question, which is now exciting an unusual and 
very extraordinary degree of popular interest. We have no in- 
tention of here setting forth our opinion upon the controverted 
points ; and an analysis of Mr. Smyth’s volumes would occupy 
more space than we can spare. But we may say, that the author’s 
tone is such as befits a scholar and a divine. His good temper 
even improves as he proceeds, — an extraordinary thing in reli- 
gious controversy, — from which we infer, that he has full con- 
fidence in the strength of his own arguments. Neither does our 
author set the ** divine right of Presbytery ”’ against the “ divine 
right of Prelacy,” as his title-pages might be deemed to imply. 
Though standing in the Presbyterian ranks, and with a strong 
and natural bias in favor of the ecclesiastical polity of Calvin 
and John Knox, he contends only for the general cause of Prot- 
estantism, and ‘includes under the term, presbytery, those 
generic principles which are common to Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Reformed Dutch, Lutherans, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists.”’ 

In execution, the first of these volumes is greatly inferior to 
its successors. ‘The author did not give himself time to elabor- 
ate the mass of materials which he had _ industriously collected 
from all the ordinary sources, especially from the old English 
divines, both prelatic and puritan, who have long since exhausted 
all the arguments which bear strongly upon the questions debated 
between a High-Churchman and a Presbyterian. The book is 
rendered tedious by redundant quotations, wearisome repetitions, 
and needless amplification of minor or collateral points. It is 
rather a storehouse of arguments, than a close argumentation, or 
a well-arranged digest. ‘These remarks, however, do not apply 
to the second work in the series, which the author has elaborated 
with care, so as to do justice both to himself and to the subject. 
The third treatise of Mr. Smyth, a mere pendant to the other 
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two, hardly requires a particular notice at our hands; since few 
will question the republican tendency of presbyterianism. Dean 
Swift very plausibly traces the “‘ opposition to kingly government 
in England ” directly to the influence of those Protestants, drivne 
abroad by the persecutions under Queen Mary, who, for a time, 
“resided at Geneva, which is a commonwealth governed without 
a king, where the religion contrived by Calvin is without the 


order of bishops.” 





3.— Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved. Boston: Samuel G. 
Simpkins. 1844. 12mo. pp. 104. 


WE are not in the habit of noticing books for children, which 
have multiplied on our hands of late with alarming rapidity, so 
that the manufacture of them seems to have become quite a 
branch of trade in this country. But the character of many of 
these publications is such, that we look back almost with regret 
upon the days, when the rhymes of Mother Goose and tales of 
fairy land formed nearly the whole contents of our juvenile libra- 
ries. Morality and science are now hashed up into baby talk, and 
are inculcated in such wise, that if the stupidity of the book does 
not hinder it from producing any impression, it will be likely to 
convert its youthful readers into formal little pedants or affected 
hypocrites. Occasionally, however, a book of rare merit, like 
the little volume now before us, makes its appearance, and we 
would fain do our humble part to prevent its being lost amidst 
the heap of trash on the booksellers’ counter, with which it is 
surrounded. The writer is evidently a lover of children, ad- 
mires their winning and roguish ways, and enters into the very 
spirit of their generous impulses, their quick affections, and their 
pranks and peccadilloes. The incidents are probable and well 
chosen, and are told with grace and naturalness. The little hero 
is so admirably drawn, that we suspect it is a portrait from 
the life, and he is surrounded with a group of very familiar faces. 
Little Sarah, and Tom, and Becky are all old acquaintances of 
ours, and we are glad to meet them again. They are not little 
men and women, stiffly drawn on pattern cards, but true chil- 
dren, at once active and droll, laughing and crying, in a breath. 
The only proper companions for them, that we have ever found 
in print, are members of the admirable group in Miss Edge- 
worth’s “Sequel to Frank.” We would willingly enlarge the 
circle of their acquaintances, and, therefore, heartily commend 
them to the notice of all anxious mothers and affectionate aunts. 
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4.— Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in the Punishment of 
the Wicked ; with Notes, by H. B. Hackett, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Institution. 
Andover: Allen, Morrill, and Wardwell. 1844. 16mo. 
pp. 171. 


Tue able and learned Professors in the Theological Institution 
at Newton are contributing much to the promotion of letters, 
and are rapidly making their school one of the centres of light 
and knowledge in the land. The little book, the title of which 
is copied above, is the result of careful critical study, and is a 

valuable addition to the literature of the times. Plutarch, though 

wanting in the graces which mark the best productions of Gre- 
cian genius, yet holds an eminent rank as a biographer and mor- 
alist. In the latter character, his writings are even more impor- 
tant than in the former; and the explanation and illustration of 
them formed the almost life-long labor of love for one of the 
most illustrious modern scholars. The little treatise on the 
delay of the Deity in punishing the wicked is one of the most 
interesting and remarkable of all the works of Plutarch. The 
subject, not without its difficulties,even in a Christian age, is 
handled by the philosopher of Cheronea with a profound and 
awful sense of the majesty of the Deity, and a humble and 
almost Christian submission to the dispensations of his Provi- 
dence. The objections of the Epicureans to the existence of a 
moral government of the universe, drawn from the fact, that 
crime apparently goes unpunished in the course of human af- 
fairs, sometimes for many years, and sometimes for ever, are 
entertained with candor, but answered with a force of argument, 
and a splendor of illustration, against which the cavilling and 
the sophistry of skepticism cannot a moment stand. The ex- 
amples which Plutarch cites to show the agonies of conscience, 
commencing with the moment of successfully accomplished 
crime, the penalty being, therefore, coeval with the guilt, are 
most striking and impressive ; and the views which he suggests 
as to the purposes intended by the Deity to be brought about, by 
postponing the formal, and, as it were, judicial punishment of 
crime, can scarcely be surpassed, even at the present day, in 
clearness and cogency. 

Such being the character of the treatise, the selection of it as 
a work to be edited anew was peculiarly becoming a theologi- 
cal scholar ; and in performing his duty, the editor has constant- 
ly borne in mind the special relation of the work to moral and 
religious inquiries. He has, therefore, made copious references 
to corresponding topics in the Scriptures, thereby suggesting 
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curious parallelisms, and singularly interesting trains of thought. 
But, apart from this special purpose, the labors of Mr. Hackett 
are valuable in a simply literary point of view. The text is 
carefully prepared ; the notes are sufficiently critical to enable 
a reader moderately versed in the principles of Greek construc- 
tion, to understand the forms of Plutarch’s somewhat difficult 
style ; and the illustrations of the historical allusions are copious 
and precise. Mr. Hackett has availed himself of the aid of the 
best recent German writers on Greek grammar, — as, indeed, 
every one who would edit a classic satisfactorily or usefully 
must do, — in the critical portion of his notes. The notes are 
preceded by a brief, but very excellent summary of the argu- 
ment, in which all the jeading points, and the important illustra- 
tions are combined and arranged with such distinctness, force, 
and effect, that, from reading this alone, a clear conception of 
the discussion may be formed. 

‘The character of the original work, the neatness, convenience, 
and accuracy which mark the volume, and the elegant, scholar- 
like simplicity which graces Mr. Hackett’s preface, analysis, 
and notes, render it worthy of a larger audience than that for 
which it seems to have been directly intended. 





5. — Letter to a Lady in France on the supposed Failure of a 
National Bank, the supposed Delinquency of the Nation- 
al Government, the Debts of the several States, and Re- 
pudiation, with Answers to Inquiries concerning the 
Books of Captain Marryatt and Mr. Dickens. By Tuom- 
As G. Cary. Second Edition. Boston: B. H. Greene. 
1844. S8vo. pp. 60. 


We regard the publication of this letter as a service to the 
whole country. It is written in an excellent style, with no flour- 
ish or pretension, and with the most precise information on the 
various topics which it handles. The tone of the letter cannot 
be too much commended for its gentlemanlike calmness and 
moderation. Mr. Cary has belonged many years to one of the 
most distinguished mercantile houses in the United States; and 
the personal part he has taken in financial affairs, and the prac- 
tical knowledge which his position in commerce has given him, 
enable him to speak on these subjects with an authority much su- 
perior to that of speculating politicians or rancorous partisans, 
in whose hands matters of this nature, to the great misfortune of 


the country, have been quite exclusively placed. This pamphlet 
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has probably instructed many Americans, who, before reading 
it, imagined that they were already at home in the subjects of 
which it treats ; and it is to be hoped, that its circulation abroad, 

while it will not abate one jot from the deep damnation to which 
the dishonesty of the repudiating demagogues has doomed them, 

will yet put a check upon the tongues of the ignorant and su- 
percilious scoffers, who join in the hue and cry of wholesale na- 
tional calumny, and live by running down the reputations of 
those who are better than themselves. 

The topics of this letter cannot here be discussed ; but its un- 
common merits, both of matter and manner, demanded this 
notice, if nothing more. It has been so generally read, com- 
mented on, and admired, that there is the less occasion to indicate 
its claims upon the favorable attention of the public, otherwise 
than in this general way. 





6. —1. A Grammar of the Greek Language. Part First. Syn- 
tac. By Avrneus Crossy, Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in Dartmouth College. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. ‘487. 


A Narrative of the Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, 
and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, by Xenophon of 
Athens. Edited by Atpueus Crossy. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 282. 


vo 


Tue first portion of this Grammar has been published some 
time. The present contains the syntax of the Attic, and Com- 
mon Dialects of the Greek Language. Some objection may, 
perhaps, be made to the separation of the Attic, to such an ex- 
tent, from the older forms of the language ; but putting this aside, 
no scholar can read the present work without feeling that the 
subject is treated with masterly clearness, and a most philoph- 
ical arrangement. The principles are stated with elegance and 
precision, ‘and the examples used to illustrate them are ‘admirably 
selected and applied. The strictest scientific method is carried 
through the work ; and we cannot but regard the labors of Pro- 
fessor Crosby, whose scholarship is marked by an accuracy of 
judgment no less conspicuous than the delicacy of his taste, as 
honorable to his own attainments and to the literary character of 
our country. What a contrast is presented between the gram- 
mars of Sophocles and Crosby, and the meagre and mechanical 
compends, by the aid of which the unfortunate youth of a past 
generation were reluctantly compelled to drudge at their repul- 


sive task. 
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One peculiar feature in Mr. Crosby’s plan is the selection of a 
particular work—the Anabasis of Xenophon — as a model to 
illustrate the principles of construction laid down in the gram- 
mar. He has published a very neat and correct edition of the 
text of this favorite work, as a companion to the grammar. 
There is much to commend in a scheme so well compacted and 
so complete in all its parts as this. Mr. Crosby promises a gram- 
mar of the dialects and an edition of the Odyssey to follow ; it is 
to be hoped he will be encouraged to go on with his work ; for 
few men are so well qualified, by nature and education, for these 
critical pursuits. 





7.— A New and Complete French and English, and English 
and French Dictionary, on the Basis of the Royal Dic- 
tionary ; compiled by Professors I'Lemine and 'T1BBins. 
Prepared, with Additions, by J. Dopson. Philadelphia : 
Carey and Hart. 1844. 8vo. pp. 1376. 


We have copied but a small part of the title of this bulky vol- 
ume, as the whole of it would filla page. It is a work of so 
much merit, that we are sorry the editor has fallen into the prac- 
tice, too common now-a-days, of turning the whole table of con- 
tents into the title-page of a book, and stuffing it with all the trite 
epithets of a puffing vocabulary. A complete and accurate dic- 
tionary of the French language, in addition to the mere compen- 
dious manuals used in schools, was much needed among us, and 
this volume appears to supply the deficiency in a very satisfactory 
manner. It is compiled with care from standard works of the 
highest authority. The list of words is very full, embracing the 
technical terms of most frequent use in the various sciences, and 
the definitions and illustrations seem to be accurate and well 
chosen. ‘The use of a dictionary is at all times a most trying 
occupation for weak eyes, and its mechanical execution, there- 
fore, is a point of great importance. We are happy to find, that 
the print and paper of this volume are unexceptionable, the type 
being of good size and quite well defined, and the impression 
bold and distinct. We hope the publishers may be rewarded by 
the general adoption of the work as a standard of reference for 
students of the French language. 
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8, — Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Educaion, together 
with the Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board. Boston: 1844. 8vo. pp. 199. 


THE present report, embracing an account of Mr. Mann’s 
observations on the state of schools in the principal nations of 
Europe, is both highly interesting and instructive. One thing in 
the history of it we regret; and that is, that the indefatigable 
Secretary was allowed to make this tour on the public service at 
his own expense ; his leave of absence, for which he seems to 
us to be superfluously grateful, being in spirit exactly like the 
resolution of the Pickwick Club, when its immortal founder pre- 
pared to extend his researches into parts unknown; ‘ that this 
association cordially recognizes the principle of every member 
of the Corresponding Society defraying his own travelling ex- 
penses ; and that it sees no objection whatever to the members 
of the said society pursuing their inquiries for any length of time 
they please, upon the same terms.” 

Mr. Mann visited the principal cities in Great Britain, Germa- 
ny, Holland, Belgium, returning by way of Paris. He examined 
with surprising industry the schools in these several countries, 
and has embodied in this report the result of his observations 
with sagacious remarks, and important applications to the con- 
dition of schools among ourselves. Nor has he neglected humane 
and charitable institutions, in his broad and philanthropic survey. 

The general character of this report, which is all that can be 
given at the close of our present number, is excellent in manner 
and matter. It has some defects of arrangement, and some 
faults of style; and the shortness of the time during which Mr. 
Mann was abroad has occasioned some mistakes. Several 
assertions are too unqualified. Speaking of the *“* Royal Orphan 
House at Pottsdam,” containing a thousand inmates, children of 
soldiers, he says, ‘‘ they seem collected there as a monument 
of the havoc which war makes of men;” which can hardly be 
the case, since Prussia has had no war for more than a quarter 
of acentury. Mr. Mann might have spared, also, some unneces- 
sary girdings at German home-made Latin and Greek, and his 
ten times repeated assaults upon that famous ‘Teutonic institution, 
the upper feather-bed ; which must be a very pleasant covering 
to sleep under in winter, the only well founded complaint against 
it being, according to the best authority, its want of length and 
breadth. 

To the eloquent and noble conclusion of this Report, we 
say a heartfelt amen; and we take leave of the subject, — 
hoping to return to it again, — with a feeling of gratitude and 
admiration for the writings and actions of this distinguished pub- 
lic benefactor. 
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A Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints. By Sir 
Astley Cooper, Baronet, Edited by Bransby B. Cooper, F. R. S. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 8vo. pp. 499. 

An Elementary Treatise on Human Physiology, on the Basis of the 
“Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie, par F. Magendie.” Translated 
by John Revere, M. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
pp. 339. 

Pharmacologia, being an Extended Inquiry into the Operation of 
Medicinal Bodies. By J. A. Paris, M. D., F. R.S., with Notes by 
Charles A. Lee, M. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Morning Watches; a Few Words on “Strauss and the Gospels; ” 
the Confession of Faith of Frederika Bremer. ‘Translated from the 
Swedish by a Swede. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Anecdotes of American Indians. By the Author of “ Evenings in 
Boston.” New York: Alexander V. Blake. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Handbook for Readers and Students. By A. Potter, D. D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 330. 

The Trial of the Pope of Rome, the Antichrist or Man of Sin. 
With an Appendix. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 12mo. pp. 176. 

The Silk Question Settled. Published under the Direction of the 
American Institute. New York: Saxton & Miles. 8vo. pp. 80. 

The Origin of the North American Indians; with a Faithful De- 
scription of their Manners and Customs. By John McIntosh. New 
York: Nafis & Cornish. 12mo. pp. 311. 

In Town and About; or Pencillings and Pennings. Designed by 
Felix O. C. Darley, with Descriptions by Joseph C. Neal. Philadel- 
phia: Godey & McMichael. 4to. pp. 12. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society. By Charles W. 
Day. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 12mo. pp. 157. 

The Vegetable Kingdom ; or Handbook of Plants and Fruits. By 
L. D. Chapin. New York: Jerome Lott. 12mo. pp. 228. 

Mr. Cheever’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life 
and Times of John Bunyan. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. 

p. 40. 
. Thirty Years Passed among the Players in England and America. 
By Joe Cowell, Comedian. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
pp. 103. 

Mexico as it Was and as it Is, By Brantz Mayer. New York: J. 
Winchester. 8vo. pp. 390. 
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The Year Book of the Reformation. Edited by B. Kurtz, D. D. 
and J. G. Morris, D.D. Baltimore. 12mo. pp. 416. 

The Lady’s Guide to Embroidery and Applique. Revised and 
enlarged by an American Lady. New York: Burgess & Stringer. 
12mo. pp. 48. 

The Lady’s Self-Instructor in Millinery, and all branches of Plain 
Sewing. By an American Lady. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 48. 

Keep Warm. Thermal Comfort; or, Popular Hints for Preserva- 
tion from Colds, Coughs, and Consumption. By Sir George Lefevre, 
M.D. New York: James Mowatt & Co. 24mo. pp. 63. 

The Lady’s Handbook of the Toilette, a Manual of Fashion, Health, 
and Beauty. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 16mo. pp. 64. 

Etiquette for Ladies; a Manual of the most approved Rules of 
Conduct in Polished Society. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 
16mo. pp. 63. 

The Complete Confectioner, Pastry Cook, and Baker. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 12mo._ pp. 154. 

The Complete Cook. Plain and Practical Directions for Cooking 
and Housekeeping, with upwards of 700 Receipts. By J. M. Sander- 
son. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. pp. 196. 

The Canons of Good Breeding ; or, Handbook for the Man of Fash- 
ion. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 16mo. pp. 224. 

Lights and Shadows of American Life. By Robert H. Collyer, 
M.D. Boston: Redding & Co. 8vo. pp. 40. 

The Handbook of the Sentiment and Poetry of Flowers. Boston: 
Saxton, Pierce, & Co. 16mo. pp. 61. 

A Complete Descriptive and Statistical Gazetteer of the United 
States of America. By Daniel Haskel, A. M., and J. Calvin Smith. 
New-York: Sherman & Sinith. 8vo. pp. 752. 

Leseur’s Philosophy, or the Pantonomic System of the Universe. 
Book First. Hartford: J. G. Wells. 8vo. pp. 40. 





MUSIC, 


Music without a Master, or with a Master, by a new Method. New 
York: Saxton & Miles. 8vo. pp. 59. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


Columbian Lady’s and Gentleman’s Magazine. Edited by John 
Inman. New York: Israel Post. 8vo. pp. 48 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review. January, 1844. Boston: Benjamin 
H. Greene. 8vo. pp. 136. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine. January, 1844. Boston: J.C. 
Bowles and William Crosby. 12mo. pp. 36. 

The Evergreen, or, Church Offering for a!! Seasons. Edited by 
Joseph Salkeld. January, 1844. New Haven: J. Salkeld. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


The Young Student; or, Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizot. 
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From the French, by Samuel Jackson. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 524. 

The Pupil of Raphael. New York: Wiley & Putnam. T wo Vols. 
12mo. 

The Doom of the Tory’s Guard. A Tale. By Newton Curtis. 
New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Moll Pitcher, the Fortune-Teller of Lynn. A Tale. By J.S. Jones, 
M.D. Boston: Redding & Co. 8vo. pp. 46. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


The Education of Females. An Address. By William Russell. 
Andover: Allen, Morrill, & Wardwell. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Voice of the Church One, under all the Successive Forms of 
Christianity ; a Discourse. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, Waterford, N.Y. New York: John S. Tay- 
lor & Co. 12mo. pp. 63. 

Anniversary Address, delivered before the American Institute, New 
York, October 20th, 1843. By Daniel D. Barnard. New York: J. 
Van Norden & Co. 8vo. pp. 28. 

An Address delivered before the Society of Alumni of Williams 
College, August 16th, 1843. By Mark Hopkins, D.D. Boston: T. 
R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 41. 


POETRY. 


Introits, or Ante-Communion Psalms, for the Sundays and Holy- 
days throughout the Year. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 


12mo. pp. 187. 
THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


Sermons by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., Minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. Boston: C.C. Little & James Brown. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 340, 390. 

Two Sermons on Brotherly Faithfulness and Church Discipline. 
By Jonathan Ward. Boston: Samuel N. Dickinson. 12mo. pp. 24. 

The Christian Youth’s Book; and Manual for Young Communi- 
cants. By William C. Brownlee, D.D. New York: Robert Carter. 
12mo. pp. 480. 

The Bible or the Church. A Discourse. By George E. Ellis. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Christian Doctrine of Charity. A Sermon, delivered before the 
Howard Benevolent Society, Jan. 15, 1844. By F. D. Huntington. 
Boston: William Crosby & Co. 8vo. pp. 26. 

Lectures on Christian Doctrine. By Andrew P. Peabody. Boston : 
James Munroe & Co, 12mo. pp. 227. 

History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the Original 
German, by J. E. Ryland. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 
8vo. pp. 331. 

Invitations to True Happiness, and Motives for becoming a Christian. 
By Joel Parker, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 157. 

History of all Christian Sects and Denominations; their Origin, 
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Peculiar Tenets, and Present Condition. By John Evans, LL.D. 
New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. I2mo. pp. 288. 

Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims. By Baron Stow. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. I6mo. pp. 128. 

A Church without a Bishop. ‘The Apostolical and Primitive 
Church, popular in its Government, and simple in its Worship. By 
Lyman Coleman. With an Introductory Essay, by Dr. Augustus 
Neander. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 432. 

An Alarm to Christian Patriots: a Thanksgiving Sermon, delivered 
November 30th, 1843, in Winsted, Ct. By Rev. D. W. Clark. Hart- 
ford: Elihu Geer. 1844. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Doctrines of the New Jerusalem: a Sermon delivered at the Dedi- 
cation of the New Jerusalem Temple in Bath, Maine. By Samuel F. 
Dike. Boston: T. H. Carter & Co. 1844. 8vo. pp. 64. 

Christian Mourning. A Discourse delivered at the Funeral of Rev. 
Lucius Bolles, D.D. By Daniel Sharp. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & 
‘Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 44. 

The Novelties which Disturb our Peace. Four Letters addressed 
to the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States By John H. Hopkins, D.D. Philadelphia : 
Herman Hooker. 12mo. 

The Church; The Faith; Tradition. A Sermon, by Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, D.D. New York: Onderdonk & Forrest. 8vo. pp. 23. 

A Rejected Article, in Reply to Parker’s Review of “ Hennell on 
the Origin of Christianity.” By a Unitarian Minister. Boston: Ben- 
jamin H.Greene. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Hierarchical Despotism. Lectures on the Mixture of Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Power in the Governments of the Middle Ages. By 
George B. Cheever. New York: Saxton & Miles. 12mo. pp. 120. 

The Thursday Lecture. A Discourse. By R.C. Waterston. Bos- 
ton: William Crosby. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Sixteen Lectures on the Causes, Principles, and Results of the Brit- 
ish Reformation. By John H. Hopkins, D. D. Philadelphia: James 
M. Campbell & Co, 12mo. pp. 387. 

Ecclesiastes Anglicanus ; being a Treatise on Preaching. By the 
Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. With Supplementary Notes, by the Rev. 
Benjamin I. Haight, M. A, New York. New-York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 340. 

The Kingdom of God. ASermon. Preached at the Ordination of 
John Pierpont, jr. By Caleb Stetson. Lynn Press. 8vo. pp. 30. 

The History, Character, and Results of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. A Discourse. By Thomas Smyth, D.D. New York: 
Leavitt, Trow, & Co. 12mo. pp. 124. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Two Months Abroad ; or, a Trip to England, France, Baden, Prus- 
sia, and Belgium. By a* Rail-Road Director. Boston: Redding & 
Co, 8vo. pp. 64. 

Appeal from ‘Tradition to Scripture and Common Sense; or an 
Answer to the Question, What constitutes the Divine Rule of Faith 
and Practice. By George Peck, D.D. New York: Lane & Sand- 
ford. 12mo. pp. 472. 
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A. 


Algerine act, so called, passage of, 
397. 

America, The Poets and Poetry of, by 
R. Griswold, reviewed, 1 — abun- 
dance of commonplace effusions 
in, 6 — low standard of excellence 
in, 13 — minor poets in, 30, 35 — 
material for poetry in, 36 — should 
become independent of foreign 
criticism, 37— kind of poetry 
needed in, 38. See Poets. 

American Literature, injured by the 
spirit of affectation, 283 — ex- 
posed to bad influences, 284 — Eu- 
phuists and Transcendentalists in, 
285. 

American Notes, Change for the, re- 
viewed, 211. See Change. 

American Revolution, the, effects of, 
373 — constitutions formed during, 
374 — adherence to old institutions 
in, 375—did not destroy the 
Rhode Island charter, 378 — char- 
acter of, 425— language of the 
fathers of, 426 — independence not 
the primitive object of, 427 — how 
directed, 428. 

Apostolic Succession, doctrine of, ex- 
amined by Thomas Smyth, no- 
ticed, 512. 

Architecture in the United States, 
436— low condition of, 437 — 
blind fondness for Grecian, 438, 
453 — want of invention in, 439 — 
examples of, adduced, 440— as 


shown in the Custom-house, Bos- 
ton, 2b. — use of engaged columns 
in, 442—unornamented windows 
in, 443 — as shown in the Boston 
High School, 445—in the Tre- 
mont Theatre, 447— in the Ex- 
change, 448—in the church in 
Somerset Place, 450—in the 
King’s chapel, 457— in Brattle 
square church, 458 — in the Epis- 
copal church, Cambridge, 460 — 
in the steeple of the church in 
Summer street, 461 —in that of the 
Hollis street church, 462 — in that 
of Park street, 463— in the new 
Library, Cambridge, 470 — in the 
Bowdoin square church, 471 — in 
Trinity church, Boston, 472 — in 
Trinity church, New York, 477 — 
— of the door in, 445 — the 

alladian style in, 454 —ante- 
Revolutionary examples of, 457 — 
the Gothic style in, 463 — unity 
of style in, 468 — committee-men 
ought not to govern, 473 — benefit 
of criticisms on, 479. See Gre- 
cian and Gothic. 

Attaché, The, or Sam Slick in Eng- 
land, reviewed, 211 — author of, 
a Provincial Tory, 212 — deals in 
antiquated political absurdities, 
214 — extravagant plot of, 215 — 
quoted, 216, 217, 218, 222 — prom- 
inent characters in, 221 — attempt 
to ridicule Mr. Everett in, 223 — 
unfair reasoning and assumptions 
in, 224. See Sam Slick. 
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Austria not admitted into the Tariff 
League, 76. 

Aztecs, the civilization of, 168 — re- 
ligious system of, 173 — highest 
form of the civilization of, 175. 
See Mezico and Prescott. 


B. 


Bancroft, George, on the charter of 
Rhode Island, cited, 378. 

Bangor, asa port for the lumber 
trade, 326. 

Bank of England, proceedings of, in 
1836, 119. 

Bank of the United States, the war 
between it and the government, 
112 — unwise conduct of, in 1237, 
121 — transactions of, in Michigan 
stock, 135. 

Banks, great increase of the, 113— 
suspension of payments by, 120 — 
second suspension of, 121. 

Barry, the architect, works of, 455. 

Benjamin, P., merits of the sonnets 
of, 5. 

Bernal Diaz as a chronicler,{204. 

Bernard, Gov., correspondence of, 
cited, 376. 

Bondmaid, The, by Miss Bremer, re- 
viewed, 480 — plot and characters 
of, 492 — quoted, 492, 493 — mer- 
its of the translation of, 496. See 
Bremer. 

Boston, miserable architecture of the 
Custom-house in, 440 —of the 
High school in, 445 — of the Tre- 
mont theatre in, 447—the Ex- 
change in, 448—the Somerset 
place church in, 450 — the King’s 
chapel in, 457 — Brattle square 
church in, 458 — the Summer St. 
steeple in, 461 —the Hollis St. 
steeple, 462— Park St. steeple, 
463 — Bowdoin square church, 
471—Trinity church, 472. 

Brande, M., on the law of storms, 
337. 

Bremer, Miss, new translations from, 
reviewed, 480 — chooses her char- 
acters from the upper ranks, 456 
— healthy tone of the writings of, 
487 — merits of her style, 490 — 
her fine portraits of children, 491 
— high praise due to her, 7b. — 
The Bondmaid by, 492 — other 
tales by, 497. See Bondmaid. 


Index. 





Bridges, J., surveyor-genere! in 
Maine, 307. 

Brooks, Maria, poetry of, 33. 

Brown, Nicholas, gifts to Brown Uni- 
versity by, 230 — list of his seve- 
ral benefactions, 234. 

Brown University, Catalogue of the 
Library of, reviewed, 227 — early 
history of, 234. See Library and 
Catalogue. 

Bryant, WwW. C., beauty and tender- 
ness of his poetry, 18. 

Buccaneer, The, by R. H. Dana, 
quoted, 15. 

Burke on society, quoted, 422. 

Byron, limited range of characters 
in, 273. 


C. 


Cambridge, architecture of the epis- 
copal church in, 460 — of the new 
library in, 470. 

Capper, Col. James, on winds and 
monsoons, 336. 

Carlin, Gov., of Illinois, his message 
about the public debt, quoted, 140. 

Carlyle, ‘Thomas, signature of, 267— 
whimsical peculiarities of, 284. 

Cary, Thomas G., letter to a lady in 
France by, noticed, 515. 

Catalogue of the Library of Brown 
University, reviewed, 227 — pre- 
pared by Charles C. Jewett, 230 — 
plan and execution of, 231 — good 
arrangement of, 232. See Library. 

Celsus, argument of, against Chris- 
tianity, 52, 53. 

Chalmers on the charters of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, cited, 
376. 

Chambers, Sir W., on architecture, 
445. 

Champlin, J. T., edition of Demos- 
thenes on the Crown by, noticed, 
24() — great merits of the work, 
242. 

Change for the American Notes, by 
an American Lady, reviewed, 211 
— one-sided purpose of, 225 — bad 
style and bad reasoning in, 226 — 
quoted, 2d. 

Cheap \iterature, so called, wretched 
character of, 488. 

Chepachet, insurgent camp at, 4(6. 

Christianity, effect of, on early Ger- 
man poetry, 82. See Evidences. 

















Index. 


Clark, W.G., merits of the poetry 
of, 30. 

Coffin, George W.., report by, review- 
ed, 299 —statement by, of lands 
sold, 311, note — quoted, 327. 

Commerce, American, prosperous 
state of, in 1830, 110 — wild spirit 

‘ of speculation in, 113— excuses 
for rashness in, 115 — vast increase 
of, 117 — revulsion in, 119. 

Congress of 1774, cited, 428 — dele- 
gates to the, how chosen, 429. 

Connecticut, early republican gov- 
ernment of, 376 — constitution of, 
how amended, 417 — Swift on the 
charter of, 424. 

Conquest of Mexico, History of, by 
W. H. Prescott, reviewed, 157. 
See Mezico and Prescott. 

Constitution of the United States, 
415 — of the several States, 416. 
See People. 

Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, by W. A. Duer, 
noticed, 236 — want of informa- 
tion on the, 237. 

Cortés, the Conqueror, 189 —char- 
acter of the soldiers of, 182 — how 
aided in his enterprise, 188 — high 
qualities of his companions, 189 — 
great capacity of, 190 — dates of 
the events in his expedition, 191 
— character and life of, 197 — his 
later career, 198 — Prescott’s esti- 
mate of, 199. See Mezice. 

Cranch, C. P., poems by, 30. 

Crosby, Alpheus, Greek Grammar 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis by, no- 
ticed, 516. 

Crown, Champlin’s edition of De- 
mosthenes on the, noticed, 240. 

Crusades, effects of the, on German 
poetry, S2. 

Curiosity, Sprague’s poem of, stolen, 


Cushing, Luther S., his report of pro- 
ceedings in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, noticed, 
243 — merits of the report, 247. 


D. 


Dalton on meteorology, 356. 

Dana, Richard H., characterized as 
a poet, 13— mental powers dis- 
played by, 14— quoted, 15, 16 — 
imagination and despondency of, 
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Daniell on meteorology, 356. 

Debts of the States, the, 109—amount 
of, in 1830, 110-— circumstances 
under which they were contracted, 
ib.— multiplied by the desire for 
internal improvements, 114 — ex- 
cuses for rashness in contracting, 
115 — obligation to pay, 116 — fail- 
ure to pay, 121 — case of Pennsyl- 
vania considered, 122 — of Mary- 
land, 125— of Mississippi, 130 — 
of Michigan, 134 — of Louisiana, 
137 — of Indiana and Illinois, 240 
— three classes of, ib.— duty to 
pay, if possible, }41—case of the re- 
pudiating States considered, 142 — 
to repudiate is to confiscate, 143 — 
or to destroy the right of property, 
146— strong obligation and mo- 
tives to pay, 147 —pretexts for 
non-payment refuted, 148 — ill ef- 
fects of repudiating, 150 — may 
be recovered through the courts or 
by negotiation, 152 — protected by 
the Constitution of the United 
States, 154 —a foreign state may 
sue for, 155 — duty of intelligent 
men respecting, 156. 

Declaration of Independence, cited, 
425, 423. 

Demosthenes on the Crown, edited 
by J.T. Champlin, noticed, 240 
— analysis of, 241. 

Diary, A, translated by Mrs. Howitt, 
reviewed, 480 — faults of transla- 
tion in, 503. See Howitt. 

Dickinson, John, on independence, 
cited, 426. 

Dorr, Thomas W., joins the suffrage 
party in Rhode Island, 367 — 
chosen governor of his party, 397— 
meets his legislature, 399 — entry 
of, into Providence, 401 — attacks 
the arsenal, 402— attack on the 
head-quarters of, 403 — officers of, 
desert him, 404—actions of, at 
Chepachet, 406 — arrested, 409 — 
character of, 411. See Rhode Isl- 
and. 

Dove, Prof., on the Law of storms, 
337. 

Duer, William A., Lectures on the 
Constitution of the United States 
by, noticed, 236— his qualifica- 
tions for the task, 239. 

Dunbar, David, surveyor-general 
in Maine, 307 — offensive conduct 
of, 308. 
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Dunham, Dr., his opinion of Rob- 
ertson, 162. 

Durfee, Judge, Charge to the Grand 
Jury by, 371 — merits of, 410. 


E. 


East Indian trade, change in, 111. 

Ecclesiastical Republicanism, by T. 
Smyth, noticed, 512. 

Edmeston, description of painted 
glass by, 469. 

Education, Mann’s Report on, no- 
ticed, 518. 

Electricity, agency of, in storms, 
343, 3055. tied 

Espy, James P., the Philosophy of 
Storms by, reviewed, 335 — out- 
line of the theory of, 344 — erro- 
neous account of the storm of 
1780 by, 347 — quoted, 348, 351 — 
his misstatements exposed, 349 — 
another wrong account of a storm 
by, 351 —errors in it exposed, 
352 — indebted to Dalton and Dan- 
iell, 356 — details of his facts and 
principles, 358—explanation of 
various natural phenomena by, 
360 — beauty of his theory, 361 
—calculations by, 362 —on the 
amount of rain, 363 — other objec- 
tions to the theory of, 364 — does 
not account for hail, 365 — defects 
of his theory, 367 — inaccurate 
statements by, 368 — faults of 
style and taste of, 369 — unjust to 
the Huttonian theory, 370. See 
Storms. 

Evidences of Christianity, Palfrey’s 
Lowell Lectures on ‘he, reviewed, 
39 — contents of the volumes, 40 
—errors committed by most writ- 
ers on the, 41 — proper conduct of 
the argument on the, 42—distinc- 
tion to be made between the Old 
and New Testaments, 43 — Chris- 
tianity complete in itself, 45 — 
validity of historical testimony, 46 
— efficacy of miracles as proof, 47 
—bearing of the history of infi- 
delity on the, 49 — narrow com- 
pass of the infidel argument, 50 — 

. concessions of unbelievers, 51, 54 
—early adversaries of the, 52 — 
unbelief in modern times,53 See 


Palfrey. 





Index. 


F. 


Falmouth, burning of, 318. 

False Heir, The, by G. P. R. James, 
reviewed, 267. See James. 

Federalist, The, cited, 432. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, Prescott’s 
age of, foreign translations of, 
158, 

Forest Lands, the, and Timber trade 
of Maine, 299 — described by the 
early voyagers, 300 — grant of, to 
Gorges, 302 —- different titles to, 
304 — surveyors general over, 307 
— their oppressive conduct, 308 — 
alienation of, 310 — amount sold, 
311 —large patent rights to, 312 
— wealth obtained from, 314 — 
speculators in, 323 — statistics of, 
32:3 — value of the productions of, 
326 — waste and diminution of, 
oo See Massachusetts and Tim- 

er. 

Franklin, Dr., discovers a law of 
storms, 335, 

French and English Dictionary, edit- 
ed by J. Dobson, noticed, 517. 

Frieze, Jacob, History of the Con- 
test in Rhode Island by, reviewed, 
371. 


G. 


Gallagher, W. D., as a descriptive 
poet, 5. ' 

Geographers, English, blunders of, 
501. 

Geometry and the Science of Form, 
Introduction to, noticed, 243. 

German Poetry, history of, by Ger- 
vinus, 79 — the early ballads lost, 
80 — rude character of, in early 
times, 8! — effect of Christianity 
and the Crusades on, 82 — effus- 
sions of the Minnesingers, 83 — 
Lay of the Nibelungen, 84 — the 
Gudrun, 85 —the Meistersingers, 
ib. — Hans Sachs, 86 — effect of 
the Reformation on, 87 — Martin 
Opitz, 88 — Klopstock, 89 — Wie- 
land, 90 — Lessing, 92 — Win- 
ckelmann, 96 — Herder, 97 — Jean 
Paui Richter, 100 — Goethe, 104 
— Schiller, 106 — degeneracy of, 
108. 

German Quarterly, on the German 
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Tariff League, reviewed, 55 — 
quoted, 56, 67, 71. 

Germany, maritime prospects of, 56 
— state of opinions in, 57 — popu- 
larity of the Tariff League in, 60 
— divided into petty states, 61 — 
small influence of these states, 
62 — folly of putting heavy duties 
on American products in, 68 — 
probable future union of, 77. See 
Tariff. 

Gervinus, G. G., history of German 
poetry by, reviewed, 79 — high 
merits of, 80 — quoted, 102, 107. 
See Gierman. 

Goddard, William G., Discourse on 
the affairs of Rhode Island by, re- 
viewed, 371 — merits of, 410. 

Goethe, an optimist, 104 — an artist, 
105 — great natural endowments 
of, 106 — compared with Schiller, 
ib. 

Gomara, the historian of Cortés, 204. 

Gorges, Sir F., receives a grant of 
Maine, 302— his grant sold to 
Massachusetts, 303 — introduces 
saw-mills into Maine, 321. 

Gosnold speaks of the woods in New 
England, 300. 

Gothic architecture, 463 — impres- 
sive effect of, 464 — different peri- 
ods in, 464 — the Saxon period in, 
466 — Norman period in, 467 — of 
the 13th century, 2. — Tudor pe- 
riod in, 468 — Decorated style in, 
469 — material for, 470. See 
Architecture. 

Government, power and right of, to 
make public works, 128 — liability 
of, to sudden demands, 151 — na- 
ture of, 421. 

Grahame on the charters of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, cited, 376. 

Grecian architecture, rage for, 438 
— unequal decoration in, 448 — 
allows no windows, 450 — not suit- 
ed to this country, 453 — charac- 
ter of, 456. See Architecture. 

Greek Grammar, by Alpheus Cros- 
by, noticed, 516. 

Griswold, Rufus W., The Poets and 
Poetry of America by, reviewed, 
1 — too liberal in his selections, 2 
— merits of his work, 3 — his 
criticism on Longfellow objected 
to, 22 — his opinion of W. 
Clark, 30. See Poets. 

Gudrun, an early German poem, 89. 
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Guide for Writing Latin, by J. P. 
Krebs, translated by 8. H. Taylor, 
noticed, 250. 


H. 


Fackett, H. B., Plutarch on the De- 
lay of the Deity edited by, notic- 
ed, 514. 

Hail, formation of, 360, 365. 

Halleck Fitz Greene, characterized 
as a poet, 21. 

Halling dance, description of, 505. 

Hanover, treaty of, with the United 
States, 61 — refuses to join the 
Tariff-League, 77. 

Hans Sachs, poetry of, 86. 

Hanse ‘Towns, reciprocity treaty 
with, 55—nature of this treaty, 
61 — precarious position of, 65 — 
cannot tax American staples, 76. 
See Tariff and United States. 

Hare, Dr.,on the law of storms, 355, 

Harvard College, library of, 229. 

Hazard, Mr., report by, quoted, 419. 

Herder, character and writings of, 
97 —compared with Lessing, 7b. 
—early opinions and tastes of, 98 
— remarkable change in his prin- 
ciples, 99. 

Heritage, the, by Lowell, 296. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
by W. H. Prescott, reviewed, 157 
— the subject deficient in grandeur 
and interest, 159— characters in, 
160. See Mezico and Prescott. 

Hoffman, C. F., as a song writer, 5. 

Holmes, O. W., as a comic poet, 29. 

Howitt, Mary, translations from Miss 
Bremer by, reviewed, 480 — un- 
just and abusive preface by, 497 
—her unfounded claims and ac- 
cusations, 498 — her versions made 
from the German, 499 — her blun- 
ders in translating, 500 — geo- 
graphical mistake by, 501 — un- 
grammatical and inelegant use of 
language by, 502 — faults in her 
version of The Diary, 503— her 
untruth exposed, 504 — false 
charges by, refuted, 505 — her po- 
etical translations compared with 
the American, 506 — general ef- 
fect of her preface, 50s. 


G. Hurricane of August, 1830, 339 — 


of March, 1809, 341. 
Hutton, Dr., theory of rain by, 370. 
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I, 


Illinois, public debt of, 140. 

Indiana, public debt of, 140. 

Introduction to Geometry and the 
Science of Form, noticed, 248. 

Ivanhoe, the novel of, 269. 

James, G. P. R., novels by, reviewed, 
267 — voluminous mediocrity of, 
268 — repeats himself, 269 — little 
objectivity of, 271 — abounds in 
moral truisms, 272 — cannot de- 
lineate character, 273 — paints ar- 
tificial men and women, 276 — ab- 
surdly compared with Scott, 277 
— causes of the popularity of, 278 
—his skill in weaving plots, 279 — 
defects of his style, 280 — possess- 
es some talent, 282. 


J. 


Jay, John, on the waste of timber, 
329 —on independence, cited, 427. 

Jean Paul. See Richter, 

Jefferson on independence, cited, 
427—how chosen to Congress, 
430 — opinion on American archi- 
tecture by, 437. 

Jewett, Charles C., Catalogue of the 
Library of Brown University by, 
reviewed, 227—skilfully prepared, 
230 — biographical notices by, 232 
— historical information collected 
by, 234. See Catalogue. 


K. 


King, Gov., applies to President Ty- 
ler, 398. 

Kingsborough, Lord, thinks Mexico 
was colonized by the Israelites, 
174. 

Klopstock, characteristics of, as a 
poet, 89— poem of the Messiah 
by, 90. 

Krebs, John P., Guide for Writing 
Latin by, translated by S. H. Tay- 
lor, noticed, 250. 


L. 


Laing on Sweden, cited, 484. 

Land Agent of Massachusetts, re- 
port of, by G. W. Coffin, reviewed, 
299. See Forest and Timber. 


Index. 


Latin, Guide for Writing, by J. P. 
Krebs, translated by S. H. Taylor, 
noticed, 250. 

Lecoc, M., account of a storm by,366. 

Lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States, by W. A. Duer, 
noticed, 236. 

Leeds on Grecian architecture, 450, 
454. 

Leland’s View of English Deists, 48. 

Leslie, Prof., on barometric fluctua- 
tions, 338. 

Lessing, life and poetry of, 92— 
general spirit of his writings, 93 — 
his philosophy, 94 — asa critic and 
dramatist, 95— compared with 
Herder, 97. 

Letter to a Lady in France, by T. G. 
Cary, noticed, 515. 

Levett, Chris, account of woods in 
Maine by, 301. 

Libraries, public, in the United 
States, 227 — growth and impor- 
tance of, 22. 

Library of Brown University, Cata- 
logue of, reviewed, 227 — how 
provided for, 230 — heterogeneous 
character of, 233 — Mr. Brown’s 
gift to, 234 — other sums appropri- 
ated to, 235 — general character 
of, 236. See Catalogue. 

List, Professor, journal edited by, 70. 

Longfellow, H. W., as a poet, 22 — 
artistical ability of, 23— his pow- 
er over language, 24 — moral tone 
of, 25 — intellectual tendencies of, 
26—his lively sense of beauty, 
27 — particular mention of some 
poems of, 23. 

Loomis, Elias, paper on storms by, 
reviewed, 335 — its merits, 371. 

Loudon on architecture, 461. 

Louisiana, public debt of, 137 — ob- 
jections to some legislative pro- 
ceedings in, 138. 

Lowell, James R., poems by, review- 
ed, 233 — progress made by, 7b. — 
finer tone of his later works, 286 
— adreamer about radical reforms, 
ib. — requires more catholicity of 
mind, 287 — redundant in thought 
and expression, 288 — his “ Pro- 
metheus,” ib.—his * Rhecus,”’ 
289 —his faults of style, 7b.— 
quoted, 291, 294, 296. 

Lowell Lectures on the Evidences, 
by J. G. Palfrey, reviewed, 39 — 
honor due to the founder of the, 








Index. 


tb. — contents of the first course 
of, 45—of the second and third 
courses, 48. See Evidences. 
Loyalty in a republic, 435. 
Luc, M. de, on Meteorology, 357. 
Lumberer, the, sketch of the charac- 
ter of, 332. 
Luther, as a religious poet, 87. 


M. 


Macgregor on the Tariff League, 
quoted, 58, note. 

Madison on the rights of the major- 
ity, 432. 

em. agency of, in storms, 
343. 

Maine, Forest Lands and Timber 
Trade of, 299 — Levett’s account 
of trees in, 301 — granted to Gor- 
ges, 302 — opposing titles to lands 
in, 304 — French grants in, 305 — 
slow colonization of, 310 — large 
landholders in, 313 — saw-mills in, 
321 — character of the lumberers 
in, 332. Constitution of, how 
amended, 416. See Timber and 

‘orest. 

Majority, the rights and nature of, 
414— restricted by the constitu- 
tion of the Union, 415— and of 
the several States, 416 — Madison 
on, cited, 432. See People. 

Mann, Horace, Report on Education 
by noticed, 518. 

Maple sugar, manufacture of, 324. 

Margranetto, capture of the, 318. 

Marina, Dona, the Mexican, 192. 

Maryland, amount of the debt of, 
125 — taxes necessary to be levied 
in, 126—can and ought to pay, 
127— power of the government 
of, to make public works, 128. 

Massachusetts, report of the land 
agent of, reviewed, 299— buys 
Maine of Gorges, 303— grants 
privileges to the people of Maine, 
305 — firm conduct of, 306 —re- 
stricted in her second charter, ib. 

overnors of, quarrel about timber, 
308 — disposes of lands, 310 — 
liberal management by, 312 — dis- 
content in, caused by the restric- 
tions on the timber trade, 317 — 
manufacture of tar in, 319 — poli- 
cy of, respecting the forests, 329. 
See Forest and Timber. Consti- 
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tution of, how ratified, 413 — how 
amended, 416 — irregular conven- 
tion in, 429 — the Shays rebellion 
in, 431. 

Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, Cushing’s report of proceed- 
ings in the, in January, 1843, no- 
ticed, 243. 

Mathews, Cornelius, poems by, no- 
ticed, 509. 

Maupertuis, observation of, 
storms, 341. 

McCulloch on national architecture, 
444. 
McNutt, Gov., message of, reviewed, 
109. See Mississippi and Debts. 

Meistersingers, poetry of the, 85. 

Messiah, Klopstock’s poem of the, 
90. 

Mexico, History of the Conquest of, 
by W. H. Prescott, reviewed, 157 
— attractive qualities of the sub- 
ject, 160 — external features of, 
161, 168 — materials for the histo- 
ry of, 164, 203 — ancient inhabit- 
ants and government of, 169 — 
arts of social life in, 170 — women 
in, 171 — scientific culture in, ib. 
—religion of, 172 — horrid prac- 
tices in, 174 — origin of the civ- 
ilization of, 176-—— expedition of 
Cortés into, 180 — grand and beau- 
tiful scenery of, 183—the Valley 
of, 184 — battles fought by the 
conquerors of, 186 — how soon 
conquered, 19] — beautiful me- 
chanical execution of the work, 
210. See Prescott. 

Michigan refuses to pay a part of her 
debt, 134— history of the circum- 
stances, 135 — moral obligation to 
pay, 136. 

Minnesingers, poetry of the, 83— 
inferior to that of the Troubadours, 
84. 

Minot's history, cited, 432. 

Miracles, efficacy of, as proof, 47, 

Mississippi, history of repudiation 
in, 130— morally bound to pay 
her debts, 131 — state of public 
opinion in, 132— peculiar opin- 
ions of the planters in, respecting 
their debts, 133— may be sued in 
her own courts, 153. 

Monteleone, Duke of,a descendant of 
Cortés, 167. 

Montezuma, character of, 192. 

Morton, Marcus, A reply to the letter 


o7 


on 
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of, reviewed, 372—remarks on Pennsylvania, arnount of the debt of, 


the conduct of, 411. 

MuNoz, collection of documents by, 
respecting Spanish colonial histo- 
ry; 165. 

Murray, Hugh, curious blunders of, 


N. 


Navarrete, collection of historical 
materials by, 165. 

New York, constitution of, how 
amended, 417 —- architecture of 
Trinity church in, 477 — public 
libraries in, 228. 

Nezahualcoyotl, monarch of Tezcu- 
co, 175. 

Nibelungen, Lay of the, 84. 

Norway, social state of its people, 
484. 

Novels, genius required to write, 269 
— lack of discrimination respect- 
ing, 270 — high requisites for, 271 
— difficulty of portraying charac- 
ter in, 274 — fine examples of, 275 
— Miss Bremer’s, 486 — melodra- 
matic class of, 487 — improvement 
in the tone of, 488 — made the ve- 
hicles of a moral, 489 — epigram- 
matic style of, 2b. 


O. 


Oberon, Wieland’s poem of, 91. 

Ohie, constitution of, how amended, 
417. 

Olin, Dr., letter from, in reply to the 
review of his Travels, 253. 

Opitz, Martin, poetry of, 88. 

Otis, James, on the rights of the Col- 
onies, cited, 426. 


P. 


Palfrey, J. G., Lowell Lectures on 
the Evidences by, reviewed, 39 — 
his style of thought and language, 
4() — as a reasoner, 41 — considers 
Christianity, apart from Judaism, 
43 — originality of, 45 — on the 
external evidences, 46 — on the 
miracles, 47 — general merits of, 
55. See Evidences. 

Palladian style of architecture, the, 
454 — instances of, 454 — nature 


of, 456. 


122— great resources of, 123— 
her conduct not fraudulent, 124 — 
revolt of 1789 in, 433. 

People, the, power of, over the con- 
stitution, 413 — rights of the ma- 
jority of, 414 — under the United 
States constitution, 415— in the 
several States, 416 — power of, 421 
— patriotism a duty of, 435. See 
Majority. 

Pepperell, Sir W.,a mill-owner, 323. 

Percival, J. G., merits of, as a poet, 
19 — quoted, 20. 

Phillips, W., speculates in timber 
lands, 323. 

Piron, remark of, on Voltaire, 268. 

Pitkin’s history, cited, 433. 

Pitman, Judge, memorial by, 381, 
note. 

Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity, 
edited by H. B. Hackett, noticed, 
514. 

Plymouth colony, timber trade of, 
314 — making of tar in, 319. 

Poems by J. R. Lowell, reviewed, 
283. See Lowell. 

Poems on Man, by C. Mathews, no- 
ticed, 509. 

Poets and Poetry of America, by R. 
W. Griswold, reviewed, 1 — great 
number of, 2 — compared in num- 
ber with the English poets, 4 — 
compared in merit also, 5— their 
profession not a lucrative one, 6— 
wisdom of not depending on it, 7 — 
characteristics of Charles Sprague, 
8—of R. H. Dana, 13—of W. 
C. Bryant, 18 — of J. G. Percival, 
19 —of F. G. Halleck, 21 — of H. 
W. Longfellow, 22—of O. W. 
Holmes, 29— of J. G. Whittier, 
30 — of Maria Brooks, 33 — of 
other female poets, 34 — of other 
minor poets, 35. See America. 

Poetry of Germany. See Gervinus 
and German. 

Ponce, collection of historical docu- 
ments by, 165. 

Porter, Gov., message of, reviewed, 
109. See Pennsyloania and Debts. 

Potter, Elisha R., Considerations on 
the Rhode Island question by, re- 
viewed, 372 — quoted, 383, 393. 

Prescott, William H., History of the 
Conquest of Mexico by, reviewed, 
157 — great success of his former 
work, 158 — predecessors of, in 








this history, 161 — how led to the 
subject, 164 — materials used by. 
2b. 203 — extent and value of these 
materials, 166—account of the 
Aztec civilization by, 168 — sketch 
of the golden age of Tezcuco by, 
175 — essay on the origin of Mex- 
ican civilization by, 176 — high 
merits of his Introduction and Ap- 
pendix, 178 — his rich and finished 
style, 179 — his opinions compared 
with Stephens’s, 150 —his mode 
of narration, 181 — quoted, 184, 
194, 199, 205 — judgment shown 
in the use of his materials, 186 — 
collateral matter used by, 187 — 
his sketch of Montezuma, 194 — 
of Cortés, 199— of Bernal Diaz, 
205 — moral judgments of, 202 — 
critical sketches of his authorities 
by, 207 — style and general char- 
acter of, 208. See Mezico. 

Presbytery and Prelacy, by Thomas 
Smyth, noticed, 512. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in Jan- 
uary, 1843, by L. S. Cushing, no- 
ticed, 243. 

Prometheus, the, by Lowell, 288, 291. 

Provincials, worship foreign author- 
ities, 213— unfavorably situated 
for forming a manly national char- 
acter, 214. 

Prussia heads the Tariff-Leage, 57 
— position of, in reference to the 
League, 72—commercial policy 
of, 74 — opposed to higher duties 
on British goods, 75. 

Pugin on pointed architecture, 451. 

Putnam, M. L., The Bondmaid trans- 
lated by, reviewed, 480 — merits 
of the translation, 496. See Bond- 
maid, 


R. 


Rain, amount of, 363 — Hutton’s 
theory of, 370. 

Reciprocity treaty with the Hanse 
Towns, origin and nature of, 61 — 
small benefits of the, 65. 

Redfield, W. C., on the law of 
storms, reviewed, 335 — discovers 
the rotary movement of winds, 
336 — praised by Brewster, 337 — 
notes the barometrical changes, 
338 —on the hurricanes in the 

West Indies, 339 — facts and laws 
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discovered by, fully verified, 340 
—opposed by Espy, 344 — modi- 
fies his first conception, 354 — op- 
posed by Dr. Hare, 355 — his rules 
to guide the seaman, 355. See 
Storms and Espy. 

Reid, Lt. Col. W., on the law of 
storms, reviewed, 335 — high mer- 
its of his work, 341 — facts and 
laws discovered by, 342 — account 
of the storm in 1780 by, 346. See 
Storms and Espy. 

Repudiation, origin of, 130 — limita- 
tions of, 142 —true character of, 
143 — right of property always sa- 
cred, 145 — pretexts for, refuted, 
148. See Debts. 

Review of Dr. Wayland’s Discourse 
on the Rhode Island question, re- 
viewed, 371 — contemptible char- 
acter of the, 412. 

Revolution, right of, 434. See Amer- 
ican. 

thode Island, history of the recent 
contest in, 372—nature of the 
question in, 373 — early republican 
government of, 376—charter of, 
how ratified, 377 — government of, 
not destroyed by the Revolution, 
378, 424 — acts performed by, un- 
der the charter, 379 — history of 
the right of suffrage in, 381 — 
qualifications of freemen in, 382 — 
inequality of representation in, 383 
—history of attempts to;change 
the government of, 384 — change 
in the population of, 385 —con- 
vention of 1824 in, 386 —the con- 
stitutional party in, 388 — begin- 
ning of the agitation in, 389 — 
landholders’ convention in, 390 — 
proceedings of the ti Asso- 
ciation in, 391 — the people’s con- 
stitution for, 392— frauds in vo- 
ting in, 393— rejection of the 
landholders’ constitution for, 395 
— great excitement in, 396 — elec- 
tions in, 397— the governor of, 
applies to the President for aid, 
398 — military movements in, 399 
— Dorr returns to, 401 — attack on 
the arsenal in, 402—attack on 
Dorr’s head-quarters, 403 — con- 
tinued agitation in, 405— camp 
formed at Chepachet in, 406 — end 
of the rebellion in, 408 — new con- 
stitutionestablished in, 409 — pub- 
lications relating to, reviewed, 410 
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— Gov. Morton’s interference in 
the affairs of, 411 — nature of the 
question in, 413 — the case of, ex- 
amined, 414 — theory and practice 
of the Suffrage party in, 417— 
authority for changing the govern- 
ment in, 418—legal character of 
the government of, 423 — proceed- 
ings in, not sanctioned by the doc- 
trines of the Revolution, 428 — 
delegates of, to the old Congress, 
42‘) — parellels to the rebellion in, 
430 — aggravated character of the 
revolt in, 433. See People. 

Rhecus, by Lowell, 289, 294. 

Richter, Jean Paul, character and 
writings of, 100 — his love of com- 
position, 101 — particular mention 
of his works, 103. 

Robertson, Dr., history of the con- 
quest of Mexico by, 161. 

Roenne, Baron, his letter on the 
treaty with the Hanse Towns, 
criticised, 71, 75. 

Rousseau’s testimony for Christiani- 
ty, 54. 

Rural Architecture, by Edward 
Shaw, reviewed, 436. See .4rchi- 
tecture. 


Ss. 


Sam Slick, in England, reviewed, 
211 — not a good representative of 
the Yankee character, ib. — de- 
scription of an English rainy day 
by, 216 —of English women, 217 


—astory by, 218. See attaché. 

Sargent, E., compared with Falcon- 
er, 5. 

Saw-mills, history of, 320 — in New 
England, 321 — curious old grants 
for, 322—owners of, 7). —num- 
ber of, in 1840, 324. 

Scamozzi, as quoted by Chambers, 
445. 

Schiller, a dramatist by nature, 106 
— compared with Goethe, 2b. 

Scituate, grant for a saw-mill in, 322. 

Scott, pictorial imagination of, 277. 

Shakspeare’s boundless range of 
characters, 274. 

Shaw, Edward, Rural Architecture 
by, reviewed, 436 — qualifications 
of, 475 —- absurd designs of, 476. 

Sigourney, Mrs., poetry of, 34. 

Smith, John, speaks of woods in 
New England, 300. 


Index. 


Smith, Mrs. E. O., poetry of, 34. 

Smyth, Thomas, on Presbyterianism 
and Prelacy, noticed, 512. 

Solis, history of the conquest of 
Mexico by, 163. 

South Carolina, constitution of, how 
amended, 417. 

Southey’s opinion of Dr. Robertson, 
162. 

Sparks, Works of Washington by, 
cited, 427—life of Morris by, 
cited, 429. 

Sprague, Charles, merits of the do- 
mestic poems of, 8 — tone of his 
poetry, 9— quoted, 10, 12 — his 
poem of “ Curiosity”’ stolen, 11 
— odes by, 12. 

State Stocks and Revenues, review- 
ed, 109. See Debts of the States. 

Steeples in architecture, 463. 

Stephens, Mr., on the origin of Mex- 
ican civilization, 180. 

Storms, Theory of, 335 — Frank- 
lin discovers a law of, ib. — ro- 
tary movement of, 336 — general 
laws of, 337 — particular hurri- 
canes, 339, 342, 345 — connexion 
of, with electricity and magnetism, 
343 — Espy’s theory of, 344, 358 
—storm of 1780, 345—of Au- 
gust, 1837, 351— newspaper ac- 
counts of, 353 — motion of torna- 
dos, 364. See Espy, Reid, and 
Redfield. 

Street, A. B., as a descriptive poet, 5. 

Strife and Peace, by Miss Bremer, 
American and English translations 
of, reviewed, 482 — Mrs. Howitt’s 
version of, compared with the 
American, 499 — faults of the 
former, 500—translation of the 
mottoes to, 507. See Hovvitt. 

Suffrage, history of the right of, in 
Rhode Island, 381 — qualifications 
for, 3882 — under the landholder’s 
constitution, 390 — under the peo- 
ple’s constitution, 392—limitation 
of, in the several States, 419. See 
People. 

Sweden, interesting associations con- 
nected with, 480 — people of, com- 
pared with the Yankees, 481 — 
great names belonging to, 482 — 
character of the peasantry in, 483 
— crime and intemperance in, 
484 — want of a middle class in, 
485 — language and poetry of, 
486. 
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Swift, Judge, digest of laws by, 
quoted, 424. 


T. 


Tar, manufacture of, in New Eng- 
land, 319. 

Tariff League of Germany, 55 — 
formation of, 57— history and na- 
ture of, 58, note — approved by 
the industrious classes in Ger- 
many, 59—increase of, 60 — in- 
fluence of, 63 — gains strength 
and reputation in 1840, 64 — prob- 
able permanency of, 66 — should 
form treaties with the United 
States, 69— changes effected by, 
72— strongly favored by Southern 
Germany, 73 — Austria not ad- 
mitted into it, 76 —probable ex- 
tension of, 78. See Germany. 

Taylor, S. H., Krebs’s Guide for 
Writing Latin, translated by, no- 
ticed, 250. 

Tegnér, the Swedish poet, 483. 

Thompson's War, 319, note. 

Tides, high, cause of, 342. 

Timber Trade of Maine, the, 299 — 
royal restrictions on, 307 — quar- 
rels about, 308 — how trespassers 
were prosecuted, 309— laws about, 
could not be enforced. 7b. — early 
progress of, 314 — action of par- 
liament on, 315 — extent of, 7b. — 
conduct of the lumberers at the 
opening of the Revolution, 318 — 
statistics of, 323— shipping ports 
for, 326 — future prospects of, 327 
— foreign competition with, 331— 
sketch of the lumberer’s character 
and life, 332. See Forest and 
Maine. 

Troubadours, poetry of the, $4. 

Trueba y Cosio, Don T. de, history 
of the Conquest of Mexico by, 
163. 

Tuckerman, H. T., as a poet, 5. 

Tyler, President, letter of, to Gov. 
King, cited, 398, 400. 


U. 


United States, treaty of the, with the 
Hanse Towns, 55 — with Hano- 
ver, 61 — little advantage gained 
by the, from these treaties, 65 — 


should treat with the Tariff 
League, 67, 69 — advantages pre- 
sented by, to all commmercial na- 
tions, 70—the commercial prosper- 
ity of, up to 1836, 110 — war be- 
tween the government of, and the 
U.S. Bank, 112—wild spirit of 
speculation in, 113 — increase of 
population and commerce in, 116 
— wonders accomplished in, 117 
— commercial revulsion in, 119 — 
great distress in, 12] — right of 
making internal improvements in, 
123 — courts in, for redressing the 
injuries done to foreigners, 152 — 
responsible for wrong done by the 
several States, 153. See Debts. 
Duer’s Lectures on the Constitu- 
tion of the, noticed, 236. 


Ve 


Vaughan, William, a land specula- 
tor, 323. 


W. 


Wagenseil’s ‘Tela Ignea Satane,”’ 
48. 

Walpole, Horace, on 
House, 454. 

Washington, on the desire for inde- 
pendence, 427 --on government, 
432. 

Wayland, Dr. Francis, Discourse on 
the affairs of Rhode Island by, re- 
viewed, 371. 

Waymouth speaks of the trees of 

ew England, 300. 

Webster, Mr., speech of, at Balti- 
more, 55. 

Wentworths, the, surveyer-generals 
in Maine, 307. 

West Indies, hurricanes in the, 339. 

Whipple, John, Address on _ the 
Rhode Island Question by, re- 
viewed, 372 — merits of, 410. 

Whittier, John G., passionate charac- 
ter of his poetry, 30 — quoted, 31 
— high qualities of, 32. 

Wieland, C. M., character and po- 
etry of, 90 — reprodues the spirit 
of the Middle Ages, 91 — irregu- 
lar opinions and career of, 92. 

Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved, 
noticed, 513. 


Burlington 
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“Winckelmann, character and works 
of, 96 — his History of Art, 97. 
Wren, Sir C., constructive skill of, 

441 — rules by, 459. 


X. 


Xen hon’s Anabasis, edited by Al- 
pheas Crosby, noticed, 516. 


Me 


Yale College, library of, 230. 

Yankees, the, not well represented 
by Sam Slick, 211 — difficulty of 
portraying, 212— compared with 
the Norsemen, 481. 


Zz. 
Zophiél, by Mrs. Brooks, 33 

















